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Steel that saves bread-bakers money by the roll 


O cut the cost of shaping dough into 

pan-size lumps, most large bakeries 
now use a special machine in which a steel 
roll replaces hands to form the dough into 
the right size and shape. 

But these rolls were giving trouble to the 
bakers and the machine manufacturer, too. 
As the roll revolves in the dough, a hard- 
edged knife scrapes the roll clean. To resist 
the wear of this scraping action, the roll 
must be case-hardened. But during harden- 
ing, the steel that the manufacturer had 
been using became warped so badly that the 
rolls had to go through a costly grinding 
operation to make them straight again. 
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What’s more the rolls often had to be 
ground so deeply that the hardened surface 
was completely removed in places, expos- 
ing the softer steel beneath to the harsh 
wear of the scraper knife. As a result, bakers 
were faced with frequent replacement costs, 
And the extra grinding operation was costly 
to the manufacturer. 

What was needed was a steel which could 
be made hard enough to resist wear by the 
scraper knife, yet would not distort. Metal- 
lurgists of the Timken Company studied the 
problem—recommended nickel-moly seam- 
less tubing for the job—a steel which offered 


high hardenability with minimum distortion, 
Although nickel-moly was a more expensive 
steel than the one previously used, it was 
found to more than pay for itself through 
eliminating the extra grinding and by giving 
longer service life. 

This is one more problem that can be 
stamped “Solved —by Timken alloy steel”, 
For help with your steel problem, write The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Steel and 
Tube Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: “TIMROSCO”. Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Seamless ‘| ubing, 
Removable Rock Bits. 
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Better Homes & Gardens is MORE than one of the 
3 BIGGEST man-woman magazines. It’s the ONLY 
one with so many plus values so valuable to you! 


Plans geared for quick pay-off? BH&G has more of 
what that takes! 

Sights set for long range? BH&G is doubly your key 
book! 

For example, here are four typical BH&G pluses— 
over and above its 3)4-million circulation, over and 
above other circulations in the 3-million-and-over 
class: 

Here are 3!4-million families that are screened for 
greater income. 

Here are-3}4-million families that are screened for 
greater interest in anything and everything that is 
sold for modern living. 

Here are 3!4-million families—men and women 
(plus influential children) who read non-fiction, 


100% SERVICE BH&G with equally avid interest— 


just to learn what’s new, what’s better, what’s for them! 


Here are 3)4-million families who literally pore over 
BH&G’s advertising pages for answers to their cur- 
rent and future needs! 

No other man-woman mass magazine can deliver a 
market so big—yet so screened and so responsive! 
Doesn’t this suggest that however BIG your plans 
may be, you need all the facts about BH&G— 
as a vital step in your planning? 
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The March of the News 


Where is everybody? Almost by 
habit, Washington has come to associate 
big congressional hearings with pushing 
crowds, noise and confusion Last 
week one of the biggest—the MacArthur 
investigation—went its way in quiet con- 
trast to such goings on . No visitor 
to the Capitol could recognize the im- 
portance of this investigation by its 
outer trappings. 


Quiet zone. The Senate’s inquiry into 
the firing of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
ground through its second week with the 
public excluded . Missing were the 
tangle of television cameras, radio 
cables, newsreel lights and the jam- 
packed press tables Missing, too, 
were the crowds .. . Only a relatively 
few days ago the Capitol seethed with 
spectators trying to get a glimpse of Gen- 
eral MacArthur when he appeared to 
tell his story . . . Fewer than 20 people 
were on hand when Defense Secretary 
George C. Marshall first appeared to 
take up where General MacArthur left 
off .. . Even the attendance among Sen- 
ators had fallen off One day the 
meeting had to be delayed because a 
quorum failed to show up on time. 

Inside the closed Senate Caucus Room, 
General Marshall answered questions 
hour upon hour in quiet, conversational 
tones . . . Occasionally a Senator asked 
that he speak a little louder . . . Now and 
then he found himself in a rather heated 
exchange with some Senator who dis- 
approved of the MacArthur dismissal . . . 
But no hint of raised voices or anger 
could be heard through the heavy doors 
of the Caucus Room. 


Big story. News flowed from the hearing 
room in overwhelming volume . . . What 
the General said showed up in page after 
page of direct questions and answers 
after they had been cleared by a military 
censor Visitors, looking for excite- 
ment, could forget about the corridors in 
front of the Caucus Room . . . The public 
display of activity was on a floor below— 


® 





in the crowded, clatter-filled press room 
of the Senate Office Building . . . There 
reporters by the score squirmed for work- 
ing space in a room that couldn’t accom- 
modate more than a dozen comfortably 
. . . They sat on tables and the floor, 
wrote against the walls and converted 
the marble stairsteps outside into work 
desks to get out the MacArthur story. 

They had to skip the description of 
gestures, speaking tone and facial ex- 
pressions that often give the real mean- 
ing to a man’s words . . . But there were 
few people who quarreled about a lack 
of information from the hearing .. . One 
Senator—an original advocate of an 
open hearing—decided the MacArthur 
story was getting better news coverage 
this way than if the reporters were on the 
inside to see for themselves . . . Another 
felt it was too bad that movie cameras 
couldn’t be on hand to record a film his- 
tory of everything that went on behind 
the closed doors. 


Leakproof? In some ways the whole 
thing was an unprecedented situation 

.. Many of the topmost secrets of U. S. 
military strategy and plans were being 
outlined to the Senators in clear, specific 
terms . . . Only the censor’s razor, slic- 
ing out key words and phrases, kept this 
vital information from the eyes of the 
world-at-large . . . What surprised many 
in Washington was the absence of 
“leaks” from the Caucus Room .. . After 
two weeks of closed hearings, none of 
the off-the-record facts and figures had 
yet become public property. 


Open up? Although many in Congress 
still disliked the idea of investigating 
the MacArthur affair behind closed 
doors, the pressure to bring the hearing 
out into the open had eased off for the 
time .. . But it wasn’t gone entirely ... 
The demand to open up could be ex- 
pected to return in full strength should 
General MacArthur return to the Sen- 
ate later to answer his Administration 
critics. 
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IT Beechcrafts speed the builder’s job 


7, 0.6. 
cae More than 100 contracting, engineering and con- _ on the job, helping build a bigger, stronger America 

struction firms depend on Beechcrafts for these... helping do the double job of increasing defense 
ae profitable reasons: The same number of key men production and keeping consumer goods rolling, 
e can supervise additional work in the field. They _ too. Find out what a company-owned Beechcraft 
tos ie enjoy complete mobility of action. They spend less can do for you. Call your Beechcraft distributor. 
oer time on the road, more time on the job. Or write Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, 


il. : . os . r 
sai In every industrial activity Beechcrafts are daily Kansas, U.S.A. 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 









American Airlines 


Sinclair helped write this 











AMERICAN SUCCESS STORY... 
NEARLY 12 BILLION MILES” LONG! 


Since 1934 American Airlines has actually flown 
11,758,429,973 revenue passenger miles . . . more 
than any other commercial airline in the world. 
American leads the industry in terms of miles and 
passengers; and significantly, is one of the lowest cost 
operators in the business! 

Sinclair has had a part in helping to achieve this 
remarkable record. For American exacts the highest 
standards of aircraft maintenance . . . and Sinclair 
has supplied this demand for the finest lubricating 
oils and greases. 

During these 16 years, American Airlines has used 
Sinclair aircraft engine oil exclusively, without inter- 


ruption. Sinclair’s comprehensive knowledge of every 
phase of aviation lubrication has proved worthy of 
this confidence. 

Every year Sinclair helps to write more and more 
success stories like this one . . . another reason why 
Sinclair is a leader in the petroleum industry. 


* Revenue passenger miles. 

















SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION ¢ 630 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Congress is going to take a firmer hold on U.S. foreign policy. That is a 
definite prospect as a result of the hearings over the MacArthur dismissal. 





Truman-Acheson-Marshall policies are to be increasingly challenged. 





Conduct of the Korean war quite definitely promises to change because of 





the pressure now being put on the Administration by its critics in Congress. 

President Truman is weakened considerably by his dismissal of the General. 
He has lost popularity with American voters. He has made his Republican critics 
bolder. There is almost no chance at all of another bipartisan policy. 


What you are really seeing now--in Kore*--is the ultimate consequence of 
the Truman Doctrine--the policy of "containing" Communism everywhere. 

Truman Doctrine, announced in 1947, succeeded moderately in Greece and in 
Turkey, it kept Berlin neutralized with the "air lift," eased tension in Trieste. 





In Korea, however, this doctrine led to bloodshed. And it promises no end 
to bloodshed unless and until the Chinese Communists jecide to withdraw. 

Truman policies actually put the U.S. on the defensive. The initiative is 
left always to the Communists. This policy can't produce a decision. The 
MacArthur proposals at least promised a decision, however risky they may be. 

So the argument over war policy probably will run on and on. 








A number of the MacArthur proposals, however, are being adopted. 

Economic blockade of China is to tighten. Britain now is going along on 
that policy. The United Nations are all set to approve economic sanctions. 

Formosa is to be kept out of Red China's reach. That now seems definite. 

U.N. membership also is to be denied Red China. U.S. policy now is firm 








against allowing Chinese Communists "to shoot their way" into United Nations. 


Other points made by General MacArthur are not yet being accepted. 
Naval blockade of the Chinese coast is not now contemplated by U.S. 
Chinese Nationalist troops in Formosa are not to be used against Reds. 








Air bombing of Manchurian bases will be ordered only if Red China's air 





force is used against U.N. ground troops or threatens U.N. air supremacy. 
U.S. policy still is to try to keep the Korean war localized, to prevent 
war from spreading to China proper, to give Russia no excuse to intervene. 


Bombing Manchuria, in the judgment of many military strategists, might not 





have any decisive effect on the Korean war. It poses some technical problems. 
Range of jet fighters is one difficulty. In action over Manchuria, U.S. 
jets would be operating 300 to 400 miles from bases. They have a combat range 
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of only 500 to 600 miles. But Chinese jets could operate from near-by bases. 
Fighter cover for U.S. bombers would be needed in action over Manchuria. 





Some military advisers also make these points on bombing: tactics: 

Air campaign cannot alone act to isolate the battlefields in Korea. At 
best, bombing could only reduce flow of supplies to the front, not stop them. 

To be decisive, an air campaign would have to be supported by a stronger 
ground offensive. At present, U.N. army is in no position for that offensive. 

Main point that air strategists emphasize is that the air war may have to 
extend to Manchuria to protect U.N. forces from Chinese air attacks. Enemy 
Supply problems then would be more difficult. But air attacks by themselves 
promise no easy victory in Korea. That's the advice Mr. Truman is getting. 








It's not only in Korea, however, that Congress is challenging Mr. Truman. 

Foreign-aid program, calling for about 10.7 billion dollars in economic and 
military aid, is undoubtedly to be cut back, hedged with restrictions. 

Denial of aid to any country that ships war materials to Russia or to a 
Satellite already is voted by the Senate. This is likely to become policy. 

Trade-agreements program also is likely to tie Mr. Truman's hands a bit. 

Wheat for India probably won't be a gift, maybe won't be approved at all. 

These are just examples of the attitude that Congress is showing toward 
Truman foreign policies. The Administration program faces tough going. 














The Truman domestic program, too, is running into more difficulties. 

Control program presented to Congress is getting little more than polite 
attention in House and Senate committees. Congress finally will go its own way. 

Budget cuts may be fairly extensive, as much as 3 billion dollars. Cuts are 
likely in public-power projects, reclamation, most social-welfare programs. 

Tax rise will not approach the 10 billion dollars in additional revenue 
sought by the Treasury. Congress prebably will be content with 5 billion. 

What's happening, really, is that Congress is growing more independent of 
Mr. Truman every day. Almost any proposal from the White House automatically 
brings forth opposition. That condition probably will prevail through 1952. 








Inflation pressure from a Treasury deficit will be less than indicated if 
Congress trims the budget by 3 billion and raises taxes by 4 to 5 billion. 

Official estimates put the Treasury's cash deficit at nearly 9 billion 
dollars for the year beginning July 1. Most of that deficit--8.1 billion--is 
expected between July l and December 31, 195l. 

At the same time, consumer incomes will be rising and the supply of goods 
for consumers will be shrinking. That's the basis for fears of inflation. 

Higher taxes, effective October 1, coupled with spending cuts, could reduce 
the cash deficit to around 6.3 billion for the second half of the year. In 
first half of 1952, a cash surplus would result from Treasury operations. 

Outlook is, therefore, that the worst of the inflation threat will pass by 
the end of the current year, so far as Government financing is involved. That 
prospect would change drastically in the event of a larger-scale war. 




















Mr. Truman probably will have to overhaul his Administration if he wants to 
save much of his program. Shifts in the State Department seem almost to be a 
political necessity. Defense Department, too, may have to be revamped. 
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() Were there any brewers among 
7. 9 e 
America’s founding fathers? 
*) 
and 
a 
ire 
7 Yes. Samuel Adams— 

66 re 99 
known as the “Father of the Revolution” — 
was a brewer in private life. 

Samuel Adams, famous Revolutionary It is interesting that he found thine in 
| patriot, was one of the most influential his long and busy life to manage quite 
, political writers of all time. successfully the brewery that he in- 
- In addition he managed the proceed- herited from Samuel Adams, Sr. 
ings of the Boston Tea Party, served as Beer and ale have always been a tra- 
a delegate to the Continental Congress, ditional part of American life. Today 
y and was one of the signers of the Decla- _ these beverages of moderation are served 
ration of Independence at Philadelphia. in two out of every three homes. 
" United States Brewers Foundation. . .charterea 1862 {fR? 





One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 80% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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Albania: Next Powder Keg?...Labor-Farm Collision 
On Controls ... Delays for Eisenhower in Europe 


Lewis Douglas, former Ambassador 
to Great Britain, is being suggested 
by prominent Democrats as a likely 
successor to Dean Acheson as Secre- 
tary of State. Mr. Douglas, a Demo- 
crat, is free from the controversy that 
has enveloped the State Department. 
Opinion is growing that Mr. Acheson 
cannot long hold his post. 


x * * 


Southern Democrats, who rallied to 
support Mr. Truman in the MacAr- 
thur controversy, are expected to de- 
mand a louder voice in party coun- 
cils as payment for their loyalty. 
Their aim is to establish Southern 
leadership in the party. 


a 


Prime Minister Clement Attlee of 
Great Britain is put on the spot as a 
result of the recall of General MacAr- 
thur. He now is obligated to give 
more support to the Truman policy 
of stopping trade with Communist 
China and keeping Peiping out of the 
United Nations. 


KR 


Pyun Yung Tae, South Korean For- 
eign Minister, threw State Depart- 
ment protocol experts into a dither 
when he suddenly flew to this coun- 
try to attend a CARE luncheon that 
opened a million-dollar campaign 
for Korean relief. No official knew of 
his visit and none of the usual diplo- 
matic amenities had been arranged. 


x kw * 


Senator Burnet R. Maybank (Dem.), 
of South Carolina, who took the lead 
in pushing through the Defense Pro- 
duction Act last summer, is not at all 
enthusiastic about the Administra- 
tion’s control program now. Yet he is 
the Senator who must be persuaded 
if any controls are to be tightened. . 


x * * 


Labor unions and farm groups are 
rushing into a head-on collision over 
control policy. Unions won’t submit 
to wage controls unless firm restraints 


are put on food prices. Farmers will 
have nothing to do with food-price 
ceilings. Between them, the two 
groups may scuttle the wage-price 
control program. 


x * * 


ECA Administrator William C. Foster 
is to be given charge of the Admin- 
istration’s Point Four program of aid 
to underdeveloped areas. This pro- 
gram will be transferred from State 
Department to the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. 


Ke mm 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower is 
running into increasing difficulties in 
organizing a European armed force. 
He is noticeably disappointed at the 
long delay in settling the question of 
Mediterranean commands. The Gen- 
eral, nevertheless, remains confident 
that he can organize a European 
force. 


x * * 


Andrei Gromyko, Soviet Deputy For- 
eign Minister, is believed to be stall- 
ing at the Paris meeting of Big Four 
deputies because Russia no longer is 
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interested in a full-dress conference 
of foreign ministers. Russia’s major 
idea was to head off the arming of 
Western Germany, but German re. 
armament now has been laid aside by 
the Western allies themselves. 


x kk 


The Chinese people have almost no 
knowledge that the U.S. is waging a 
war of attrition against their Com. 
munist leaders. Communists publish 
no casualty lists in the Korean fight- 
ing, no matter how heavy. So far as 
most Chinese know, their own Gov- 
ernment is killing more people in 
public executions than U.N. forces 
are killing in Korea. 


* 2 ® 


Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia is ex- 
pected by informed diplomats to con- 
tinue his policy of independence 
from both the Western democracies 
and Soviet Communism. If he aban- 
dons Communism inside Yugoslavia, 
he will be swept out of office. If he 
returns to Stalin, he will be shot. 


x *k * 


Albania may be the next powder keg 
to blow up in the Balkans. The Soviet 
hold there is slipping and the Com- 
munist regime is reported to be a 
pushover. Western allies, however, 
have no co-ordinated policy toward 
Albania. 


x * * 


Winston Churchill is expected by 
many of his supporters to lead his 
party back to office before the year is 
out. Conservatives are far from dis- 
couraged, although they have been de- 
feated on all confidence votes to date. 


x ke * 


Aneurin Bevan, who quit the Attlee 
Cabinet after charging that U.S. de 
mands for British rearmament were 
torpedoing Socialist goals, is continu- 
ing to be a thorn in the side of the 
Labor Government. He has made one 
stump tour already, talking with La- 
bor’s rank and file, and plans others. 
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Another of the Jobs® that Stainless Steel does BEST 
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OR YEARS and years, commercial acids and 

other ‘“‘bad’’ chemicals were shipped in glass 
carboys protected up to the neck by unwieldy 
wooden crates. At very first glance, you will see 
how these modern stainless steel chemical con- 
tainers were vast improvements in strength, safety 
and ease of handling, but there were other im- 
portant advantages. 

For one thing, each stainless drum holds 25% 
more acid by volume than a carboy, yet weighs 
some 10% less when filled. The saving in freight 
rates alone, every time the drum is shipped and 
returned, is more than 30%. In addition, the 
Stainless container is designed to self-stack, solidly 
and securely, A two-high stack of drums, com- 
pared to unstacked carboys, gives you about three 
times as much gallonage per square foot of floor 
space in a freight car, truck bed or warehouse. 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 




















Like so many other applications for Allegheny 
Metal, therefore, these chemical containers are 
important to the national economy. Stainless 
steel is a vital material, both in essential in- 
dustrial uses and in the building of armament. 
@ Let us help you to use it wisely and well, to get 
the least possible wastage per ton. Our engineers 
are at your service. 

* % * * 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engi- 
neering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum, the nation’s leading producer 
of stainless steel in all forms. Branch Offices are 
located in principal cities, coast to coast, and 
Warehouse Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel 
are carried by all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
plants. @ Address Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpo- 
ration, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 
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Auguar, 19397: On-line display of first diesel Locomotive 
acguined ty progressive Southern Railway System... 
HOW alow 80fo dicselized... 


This locomotive was powered by a Fairbanks-Morse 
Opposed-Piston engine - one of the first applications 
of this "new" type of diesel to locomotive service. 





Twelve years later -- Opposed-Piston diesel en- 
gines, totaling over 5,000,000 hp., have been placed 


in all types of service -- importantly including the 
complete line of passenger and freight diesel loco- 
motives built by Fairbanks-Morse. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE, QA name worth etm 
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MEAT TO BE RATIONED? 


Supply Lags Behind Rise in Spending Power 


Controls on meat—if they stick 
—won’t mean ration books, 
queuing up for choice cuts, etc. 
Not right away, at least. 

Most meat will be fairly 
abundant by late summer. But 
housewives may find it hard to 
pick and choose at ceiling prices. 

Farms are loaded with cattle. 
But the big worry in Washington 
is that meat controls might pro- 
duce a meat famine. 


A meat shortage again is becoming 
a possibility in this country. Five 
years after they threw away their 
ration books, housewives are hearing 
rumors that rationing may be on the 
way back. 

Cattlemen are fighting with the Gov- 
ernment over price ceilings. It sounds 
like 1946 all over again. 

Out of the confusion, however, these 
points stand out: 

Rationing is not in sight—for sev- 
eral months, at least. 

Beef will be scarce in many com- 
munities in the next six or eight 
weeks. 

Hoarders will load up _ their 
freezers and food lockers with all 
cuts of meat. 

Your butcher will be a good man 
to know. 

Black markets will show up here 
and there, but will not flourish un- 
less a real scarcity develops. This is 
not likely soon. 

Beef prices, under controls, will 
stay about where they are now, un- 
til August. Price of pork, gener- 
ally declining now, will stiffen or 
edge upward. 

Supply of both beef and _ pork 
should increase by late summer, 
after controls have been tested. 

The Government’s roll-back order on 
meat, violently opposed by farm groups 
and meat packers, has become a rallying 
point for those who oppose all wage and 
price controls. If a real meat shortage 
develops as a result of controls, Presi- 
dent Truman’s whole stabilization pro- 
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gram will be threatened. There already 
are rumblings of protest in Congress. 

Meat on the hoof is plentiful, but 
demand is rising as consumer income 
increases. Price-control officials are count- 
ing on this huge supply of livestock to 
provide enough meat for everybody 
without rationing. Here is how they view 
the meat outlook: 

In summer, during May, June, July 
and August, the amount of beef coming 
to market will about equal that in 1950. 
So will the amount of veal. Prices to 
housewives will be kept, by ceilings, at 
the present level until August 1. Then, 
retail prices are to be reduced 4.5 cents 
a pound on the average. Pork supplies, 
meantime, will be rising considerably. 
If pork prices go up, the Office of Price 
Stabilization will apply ceilings. 

Next autumn, in September and 
October, beef supplies will rise a good 
bit. Veal marketings will at least equal 
the 1950 level. Prices will be cut again 
by federal order on October 1, declin- 
ing another 4.5 cents a pound on the av- 
erage. During these months, the supply 
of pork available is expected to increase, 
with prices holding steady. 

A “meat strike’ by producers or 
packers of beef, or widespread black 
markets in beef, during the next six to 


TOMORROW'S BEEF 
. . under the counter? 


eight weeks, obviously can upset this 
estimate of the meat situation. If beef 
disappears from normal channels, as 
many packers say it will, a great number 
of consumers will find it impossible to 
get any beef at all. Those who do find 
beef will have to buy it under the ‘coun- 
ter, and pay big premiums. This can 
bring a political explosion on Capitol 
Hill, and the end of meat controls, in 
short order. 

Cattlemen and packers are threatening 
to strike. A 25 per cent decline in the 
marketing of cattle last week was _ in- 
terpreted by some observers as a sign 
that a strike was on. Meat distributors in 
some big Eastern cities said their supplies 
from legal channels were drying up. 
They predicted big black markets in 
weeks ahead. But OPS and the White 
House contend that no widespread beef 
famine can continue for long. They rely 
on these factors to make controls work. 

Farms and feed lots are loaded with 
cattle. Total U.S. cattle population on 
January 1 was 5 per cent higher than 
in 1950, near the all-time peak. Fewer 
cattle were slaughtered in the first three 
months of 1951 than in the 1950 first 
quarter. As a result, the number of cattle 
nearly ready for market is much higher 
now than it was a vear ago, both in the 
corn belt and in the Western States. 

Hog supplies also are large and in- 
creasing, making a big pork supply avail- 
able. About 40.7 million pigs were saved 
last Autumn, 9 per cent more than in the 
Autumn of 1949. These pigs, the present 
pork crop, are coming to market now. 
In most cases, they are fatter than last 
year’s pigs, further adding to the sum- 
mer pork supply. Too, the 1951 spring 
pig crop promises to be at least 6 per 
cent larger than that of 1950. That as- 
sures a big pork supply next autumn and 
winter. 

Supplies of chickens, fish, turkeys, 
milk and cheese also will be larger than 
in 1950. Eggs will be at least as plenti- 
ful. These meat substitutes are expected 
to ease demand for meat. 

A new slaughter-control system is 
counted on by the Administration as an 
ace in the hole. This will force con- 
tinued orderly marketing of meat, off- 
cials think. In 1946, thousands of new- 
comers were licensed to slaughter meat. 
They began to sell meat to anybody 
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2.3% 
over 1950 


who offered over ceiling prices. Legiti- 
mate dealers couldn't get meat. The 
whole price-rationing system collapsed. 

Under 1951 OPS rules, almost no 
new slaughterers have been licensed 
since January. Those in business must 
keep records of prices they pay for 
livestock after May 7, and prices they 
charge for meat. OPS believes that 
these slaughterers will continue to 
handle 99 per cent of the beef that 
comes off farms. The agency insists that 
bootleg slaughtering, in pastures for in- 
stance, is not practical on any consider- 
able scale and that few people will buy 
meat thus produced. 

These are the reasons why the Admin- 
istration is sure that it can enforce meat 
controls without rationing, at least dur- 
ing the summer and autumn. 

By late 1951 or early 1952, how- 
ever, the supply outlook may have 
changed and rationing could be immi- 
nent. What happens to meat is going to 
depend primarily on what happens to 
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144.6 pounds 


148 pounds 


RESULT: 





the 1951 crops of corn, oats and other 
feed grains. 

If the 1951 corn crop is small, live- 
stock producers will tend to dump their 
herds on the market in order to cut their 
feed requirements. This could produce 
a meat glut in late 1951, followed by a 
meat famine, calling for rationing in 
early 1952. 

Prospects for rationing could arise by 
next Christmas even if the 1951 corn 
crop is normal. By late 1951, there will 
be a much smaller supply of autos, tele- 
vision sets, and other things for the pub- 
lic to buy. Yet personal income after 
taxes will be climbing. The combination 
is sure to bring soaring demand for meat, 
especially for good beef, and _ terrific 
pressure to push up meat prices. 

The chart above indicates the basic 
problem price controllers face. While the 
meat supply will rise 2.3 per cent this 
year, personal income will be going up at 
more than three times that rate. By late 
1951, that is going to produce such 
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overwhelming meat demand that officials 
might propose rationing to ease pressure 
on meat prices—if Congress leaves them 
the authority to ration anything. 

Fight on meat is just beginning in 
Congress. The cattleman who raises a 
1,000-pound steer stands to get $40 to 
$80 less for it because of the roll-back on 
meat prices. That cutback is hard to take, 
especially when all signs suggest that a 
roaring consumers’ market lies ahead, if 
price controllers would just get out of the 
way. 

Farm State Congressmen, prodded by 
cattlemen, are making meat a top politi- 
cal issue, just as it was in 1946. Then, 
Mr. Truman tried to control meat supply 
prices, and failed. Events of the next few 
weeks may decide whether he will win 
or lose in this new attempt. In any case, 
housewives are to get slightly larger sup- 
plies of beef and pork, without ration 
ing. How much they win pay for meat 
later this year and whether rationing is 
to come are still big questions, however. 
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Inside Story of Joint Chiefs of Staff 


They Lack Direct Voice in Military Decisions 


Joint Chiefs, now in the lime- 
light, haven't the military power 
you might think. They don’t 
make the big military decisions. 

As things are set up: JCS can’t 
run a war in the field or set policy 
in Washington. They have no 
right of direct contact with Tru- 
man. 

Military heads serve as ad- 
visers. They can recommend, but 
they can be ignored, too. De- 
cisions are made higher up. 


At a time when U. S. military policy 
is growing more important, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—the four top-ranking 
military men assigned to shape that 
policy—are finding themselves with- 
out authority to take part in the final 
military decisions this country is to 
follow. 

The Joint Chiefs at this time, in con- 
trast to the Joint Chiefs of World War II, 
actually are operating under these re- 
strictions: 

They have no direct access to 
President Truman, their Comman- 
der in Chief. For better or worse, 
they cannot go—unless invited—to 
the White House and argue their 
case. Recommendations must be 
made on paper, cleared first by a 
civilian office, that of Defense 
Secretary. 

They have no direct contact 
with the National Security Coun- 
cil, where basic policy is decided. 
No member of the Joint Chiefs be- 
longs to the Council—only civilian 
Secretaries of State and Defense, 
the Chairman of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President. JCS 
views, again, must be presented 
indirectly, not argued in person. 

They have no say in working 
up joint military-political policies, 
as they did in wartime through the 
State-War-Navy Co-ordinating 
Committee. At the working level, 
thus, they have little or no voice 
in U.S. policy planning. 

They have no direct command 
over U.S. fighting forces. Orders, 
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directives and reports all must come and 
go through one of the three military 
services assigned to run the theater in- 
volved. Top U.S. commanders in Korea, 
for example, now report to the Army, 
not directly to the Joint Chiefs. 

Power of the Joint Chiefs to shape a 
joint military policy and run the com- 
bined U.S. forces, in other words, is 
turning out to be strictly limited. Provi- 
sions in the 1949 unification law, aimed 
at preventing military dominance of U.S. 
policy, result now in cutting off direct 
access by the Joint Chiefs to the coun- 
try’s top policy makers, and in prevent- 
ing the JCS from becoming a command 
group with direct command over the 
armed forces. 

How these restrictions are working 
out in practice, and where they can lead, 
may be seen by a close look at the 1951 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, as compared with 
the wartime JCS setup: 

In World War Il, the Joint Chiefs 
had a direct “pipe line” to the White 
House, and usually threshed out basic 
military policy in personal meetings with 
President Roosevelt. Membership on the 
JCS then consisted of Fleet Admiral 
William D. Leahy, as the President’s 
Chief of Staff; General of the Army 





INSIDE: TOP SECRETS 
. . » but only limited power 
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George C. Marshall, as the Army Chief 
of Staff; General of the Army H. H. 
Arnold, as Chief of the Army Air Forces, 
and Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, as 
Chief of Naval Operations. There was 
no voteless chairman, and no civilian 
Defense Secretary between the military 
JCS and the President. 

At that time, the Joint Chiefs worked 
closely and personally with the .top 
makers of policy. There was no directive 
limiting their operations or their deal- 
ings with the Commander in Chief. 
Military policy, as a rule, was worked up 
by joint boards and committees under 
the JCS, then modified until agreement 
was reached by the Joint Chiefs, -and 
presented to the President by either Ad- 
miral Leahy or all four of the Chiefs. 
Admiral Leahy, in turn, usually gave his 
colleagues on the JCS daily reports on 
Mr. Roosevelt’s personal ideas. 

At war’s end, basic changes in the na- 
tion’s military setup were discussed by 
the heads of the armed services, changes 
that led to the unification laws of 1947 
and 1949. There was sharp disagreement 
on many points. But, in his book “I Was 
There,” Admiral Leahy reports: “There 
was one point on which all of us agreed. 
We felt the Joint Chiefs of Staff should 
be a permanent body responsible 
only to the President.” 

The Joint Chiefs now, how- 
ever, are operating under law 
that clearly limits their dealings 
with the President and with his top 
policy group, the National Securi- 
ty Council. Their “pipe line” direct 
to the White House, with a JCS 
member as Chief of Staff to the 
President, has disappeared. Their 
chief function, in practice, is 
changed to that of advising a ci- 
vilian Secretary of Defense, who, 
in turn, confers on policy making 
with the President. 

That Defense Secretary at pres- 
ent is General Marshall, a well- 
qualified military strategist, but not 
long ago the Secretary was Louis 
Johnson, a political appointee. And 
after General Marshall there is 
likely again to be an official with- 
out a background of broad mili- 
tary experience. This is what con- 
cerns high military men most. 

As advisers to the Defense Sec- 
retary, the Joint Chiefs retain most 
of their wartime organization, but 
the change in their techniques is 
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WARTIME JCS: KING, LEAHY, MARSHALL 
. . . Close contacts with the White House 


profound. General of the Army Omar N. 
Bradley, the Chairman, handles the pro- 
cedure. He makes up the agenda, chooses 
the dozen or so major matters to be 
considered at each two-hour session, 
calls a meeting now each Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday in the well- 
guarded JCS conference room at the 
Pentagon. He also sees Mr. Truman 
about twice a week, but to brief the 
President on military developments, not 
to transmit JCS decisions. The General 
serves, in effect, as moderator, and has 
no vote in formal decisions of the Joint 
Chiefs. On at least one recent issue, he 
was a minority of one, but the decision 
was declared to be unanimous and he 
reported it so to the Defense Secretary. 

Voting members of the Joint Chiefs, in 
fact, have reached unanimous verdicts 
on all issues since the supercarrier con- 
troversy of 1949. Spark plug of this 
group is Gen. J. Lawton Collins, the ar- 
ticulate, highly persuasive Army Chief 
of Staff. General Collins has flown to 
Korea four times since war began, and 
is the JCS representative who directs the 
war in Korea and issues orders to the 
U.N. Commander there. 

The two other members of the Joint 
Chiefs, however, are equally important 
in shaping U.S. policy recommenda- 
tions. Each is a quiet, experienced ad- 
ministrator, with a global viewpoint and 
years of combat service. Admiral For- 
rest P. Sherman, as Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, speaks for U.S. sea power, 
while Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, as Air 
Force Chief of Staff, speaks for air power. 

These four men, as the top military- 
planning group, now find themselves di- 
recting joint military schools, figuring mil- 
itary man-power requirements and joint 
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supply problems, running a joint war- 
plans staff, assigning unified commands 
for eight overseas areas, setting up joint 
training projects, representing the U.S. 
on United Nations and North Atlantic 
Treaty staffs, and making military deci- 
sions on dozens of related matters. But, 
in matters of basic military policy, they 
are limited to making recommendations 
to the Defense Secretary or concurring 
with plans made tentatively on a higher 
level. 

In practice, military men agree that 
this has worked well thus far. But they 
point to pitfalls that have been narrowly 
missed and could prove disastrous in the 
period ahead. As examples: 





CHAIRMAN BRADLEY 
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TODAY'S JCS: VANDENBERG, COLLINS, SHERMAN 
. through ‘‘channels” to the President 


In December, 1949, the Joint Chiefs 
recommended strongly that a U.S. mis- 
sion be sent to survey Chinese National- 
ist strength on Formosa. The idea was 
that Chiang’s forces might have to be 
built up for emergency use or for de- 
fending that island. That recommenda- 
tion was turned down, and the JCS 
found it was in no position to argue the 
case. Fortunately, Formosa has not yet 
been invaded. The case recently was 
reconsidered by the State Department, 
and a military mission was finally sent 
to Formosa. ; 

In March, 1951, the Joint Chiefs 
urged that the subjects of Communist 
China’s entry into the U.N. and Com- 
munist control of Formosa be _ barred 
from any cease-fire terms in Korea. In 
this case, the Secretary of Defense 
amended the JCS views by adding that he 
saw no objection to a discussion of both 
these points in later negotiations. 

In April, 1951, Mr. Truman decided 
to fire General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
consulted and, in a Sunday meeting on 
April 8 with the Secretary of Defense, 
they concurred unanimously with the 
President that General MacArthur should 
be relieved. But, if they had not agreed, 
presumably there would have been no 
chance personally to present their views. 
As it was, Mr. Truman, not in direct 
contact with the JCS, failed to inform 
them of the time or method for relieving 
the General. 

Serious concern, as a result, is begin- 
ning to be expressed by military men 
over restrictions placed on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. That concern is likely to 
grow as military policy becomes more 
important in the period ahead. 
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BRITAIN CLOSES RANKS WITH U.S. 


Casualties and Politics Toughen Asia Policy 


London finds that trying to do 
business with China doesn’t pay 
off. To the Communists, Britain 
looks like any other enemy. 

British casualties in Korea are 
mounting. In China, British diplo- 
mats and business interests feel 
unwelcome or unsafe. 

Result: Pressure at home is 
forcing the Labor Government to 
get tougher with China, act more 
as if there’s a war going on. 


LONDON 


Britain, at long last, is moving 
closer to the United States on a 
fighting policy toward Asia’s Com- 
munists. 

The Labor Government has cut off 
all British rubber exports to the Chinese 
Communists, has promised to support 
the American plan for an economic 
blockade of Communist China. A major 
leak of strategic materials to the Com- 
munist armies in Korea thus is plugged. 

What has happened is not just the re- 
sult of U.S. pressure on Britain, not only 
the trend of Korean war, nor even the 
cold attitude of Chinese Communists 
toward Britain. British party politics 
gave the final push to the policy shift. 

Winston Churchill, former Prime 
Minister and the leader of Conserva- 
tives, who are out to overthrow the 
Labor Government, got into the fight. 
He called the Labor Cabinet appeasers. 
He said: 

“If the Government so conduct our 
affairs that we become a cause of di- 
minishing help for Britain and Europe 
and stimulate the sentiment for isolation 
which has become powerful in the 
United States, they [the Labor Govern- 
ment] may well become primarily respon- 
sible not only for our ruin, but that of the 
whole free world.” 

Sir Hartley Shawcross, President of 
the Board of Trade and, as such, a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, was defending the 
Government policy of letting 2,500 tons 
of rubber a month go through Hong 
Kong to Communist China. That amount, 
he once said, did not meet China’s civil- 
ian requirements and could not be used 
for war. But he reversed his decision 
after Churchill spoke in Parliament. 
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1951 


Britain, Shawcross said, will ban all 
rubber shipments to Communist China 
from all parts of the Empire. He said 
Britain already is ahead of all the 
United Nations except the U.S. in ban- 
ning exports to China and is preparing to 
go further. It was a swift shift of policy 
on the floor of Parliament, a shift ap- 
proved by the Cabinet in anticipation of 
the Churchill attack. 
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made no headway with Communist off- 
cials; the Communists have not bothered 
to send an envoy to London. British rec- 
ognition of Communist China remains a 
one-way affair. 

In the U. S., there was widespread con- 
cern about British-controlled strategic 
materials going to Communist China. A 
Senate committee was formed to investi- 
gate the extent of these leaks. 
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MALAYA‘S RUBBER 
. no more will go to Communist China 


Behind the British move are forces 
Mr. Churchill turned to use in his on- 
slaught on the slim margin of votes by 
which Labor governs. 

In Korea, British casualties have gone 
higher in recent fighting. British troops 
with the United Nations forces bore the 
brunt of the latest Communist attack. As 
a result, British interest in the Korean 
war has increased. And British newspa- 
pers and members of Parliament have 
asked why Britain continues to trade 
with Communists who are killing British 
troops on the battlefield. 

In China itself, Communists are seiz- 
ing British property and ignoring British 
consuls. The British envoy to Peiping has 


All this has built up to pressures useful 
to Mr. Churchill's Conservatives, damag- 
ing to Sir Hartley’s Socialist leaders in 
Government. The result is the Labor 
Government’s shift, a shift that is likely 
to extend not only to an economic block- 
ade of China, covering strategic mate- 
rials, but also into other fields. 

U. S.-British differences on Asia 
persist, but they now are less acute. 

China trade will continue to cause 
trouble. The U.S. has banned all exports 
to Chinese Communists. But Britain’s 
Hong Kong, on the China coast, lives on 
trade with the mainland. 

When the Korean war began, when 
Communists closed the port of Shanghai, 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 
. a blast 


Hong Kong’s trade with China boomed. 
British banks, exporters made money. 
Other countries, too, were involved in 
the trade through Hong Kong. U. S.-oc- 
cupied Japan shipped nearly 45 million 
dollars’ worth of textiles, iron and steel 
products and other items to Hong Kong 
from the start of the Korean war to the 
end of February. French, Dutch, Spanish 
and Portuguese traders used Hong Kong. 

Britain banned export of arms, muni- 
tions and oil to China from Hong Kong a 
month after the war began. Some 300 
items were added to the embargo list 
thereafter. Smuggling was cut by police 
who seized, among other things, 51 
American-made military trucks taken to 
Hong Kong from India for reshipment 
to Communist China. But the embargo 
was leaky. U.S. made several protests. 

For example, Communist China got 
120,000 tons of Malayan rubber from 
the war’s start at the end of June to the 
end of March. Recently, the Labor Gov- 
ernment limited rubber shipments to 
China to 2,500 tons a month. Malayan 
producers objected. They insist that 
Communists still can buy all the rubber 
they need from Indonesia, Burma, Siam 
and Ceylon. But then, under pressure, 
the Labor Government banned all rub- 
ber shipments to Communist China. 

Some trade with China, however, is a 
life-and-death matter for Hong Kong. 
Chinese Communists can cut off water 
and food at will. That could mean the 
end of Britain’s colony. 

Therefore, some items, such as textiles 
fit only for civilian use, iron and steel 
pipes or parts for replacement of indus- 
trial plant not useful in China’s war 
effort, probably will continue to flow 
through Hong Kong. 
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SIR HARTLEY SHAWCROSS 
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The British argument, voiced by Labor 
and Conservatives alike, is that Hong 
Kong trade, if properly limited, helps the 
U.S. and its allies in Korea. Through 
Hong Kong the allies still get some use- 
ful items from China, just as Japan now 
gets some coking coal and iron ore from 
China. And Hong Kong is a convenient 
channel for sending Western money and 
guns to anti-Communist guerrillas in 
South China. 

On other issues, there is a good 
chance that the U.S. and Britain can 
continue to clear up what Labor Govern- 
ment officials call “misunderstandings.” 

As you get it from British officials, 
Britain thought the U.S. was about to 
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IN KOREA: BRITISH TROOPS 
. . . casualties mounted 


plunge into all-out war with Communjg) 
China and Russia too. Then the British 
heard President Truman say that the 
U.S. does not intend to “go it alone” int 
bigger Asian war. That cleared UP one! 
“misunderstanding.” Now, say the Labg 
Government officials, they are out to clea 
up the U.S. feeling that Britain is “gp 
peasing” Communists. 

Not so long ago, Americans in London 
got the impression that Britain was op 
posed to any bombing of Communist 
bases in Manchuria, favored bring, 
Communist China into the discussions of 
the Japanese peace treaty and wanted tp 
give Formosa to the Communists. Now 
that impression is cleared up too. 

Bigger war in Asia, British officials say, 
may be inevitable. But they want the 
Communists, not the West, to start it, f 
Communist China uses air power in Ko 
rea, then Britain favors bombing of Man 
churia and naval blockade. 

Formosa, as the British Government 
sees it now, should not go to an aggreg 
sive China. Eventually it may go & 
China, but not any time soon. 

. A Japanese peace treaty, the British 
agree, should be signed whether Com 
munist China likes it or not. British off 
cials say they wanted only to show the 
treaty to Peiping, not wait for its ap 
proval by the Communists. t 

U. S.-British agreement, com 
plete accord, on Asia policy still isnt} 
likely. Difference between America’s com) 
plete embargo on trade to China and™ 
Britain’s limited trade through Hong 
Kong remains a source of friction. But 
the net result of the British Government 
shift, forced mainly by internal polities, 
is toward a stronger working agreement 
between the allies on Asia. 
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BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG. » DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


EXTRUSIONS e CASTINGS # FORGINGS e PISTONS e BEARINGS 
INGOTS «© AUTOMOTIVE REPLACEMENT PARTS ¢ AIRCRAFT PARTS 


Every Sunday Afternoon on NBC Television .. “American Forum of the Air” 
Consult Your Newspaper for Time and Station 


LISTEN for the deceitful 


words that promise new 


freedoms but promote slavery. 


Freedom is never lost 

by a single act. It is stolen 
by innocent sounding words 
that breed doubt, suspicion, 


and dissatisfaction. 


Communism thrives 
on sugar-coated promises 


with pink centers. 


Our country will remain free, 
only if we LISTEN for the lies, 
the half-truths... 


and expose them. 
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Key to better engineering 

THE “TORCH TEST’ — typical of many 
checks used by GM engineers to improve 
comsort. To measure weather-tightness, 
agiant vacuum pump sucks out air 


inside car. Then a smoking torch is passed 
along door and window joints. Smoke 
inside shows where a tighte r seal is 
needed. Tests such as this insure greater 
comfort, safety, durability. 


We carry a torch for your comfort 


OMFORT in a car is a matter of continuously 
% checking countless details, like engineering a 
weather-sealed fit between door and pillar. 

So GM engineering persistently studies and re- 
studies every detail in a car from engine to axle, 
from bumper to bumper. 

At GM, moreover, engineering is sparked regularly 
not only by the latest discoveries of long-range re- 
search—but also by continuing reports on cars in 


OEFENSE IS 
EVERYBODYS BUSINESS 


TRANSPORTATION IS 
EVERYBODYS NECESSITY 


j = 
VA Key to better research 


DEVELOPMENT OF BETTER BRAKES ner con- 
tinuously in GM research. Here brake 
is recorded on a high-freque ney indicator that 
reveals the causes. 
studies of linings, drums, and tests of cars under 
all conditions. Results? Not only sure, smooth 
brakes—but also data for military production. 


“squeal” 


This is supplemented by 


action from GM's car-building divisions. 

And—it keeps proving the value of all innovations, 
from cotter pins to automatic drives, out on GM's 
own 1,268-acre Proving Ground. 

The pay-off on all this is something more than 
the greater comfort and drivi ing ease you find in 
all GM cars. It assures, too, ep aie skills and 
unmatched production facilities for renewing 
America’s strength in these critical times. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


‘More and Better Things for More People“’ 
CHEVROLET «© PONTIAC *© OLDSMOBILE ¢« BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER « GMC TRUCK & COACH 


TO GREATER VALUE 7 


YOUR KEY 


the key toa 
General Motors 
Car 


GUN-WELDING BETTER BODIES — another 
example of improved manufacturing. These 
high-speed welding *‘quns” make it possible 
to weld body assemblies together with greater 
strength—and in less time. Another reason 
why you get more durability, more value 
in a GM car. 
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ABC’S OF THE BIG DEBATE 


Marshall vs. MacArthur, Point by Point 


Real issues in the MacArthur 
investigation go far beyond the 
General's dismissal by Truman. 

Basically, it’s an argument 
‘over how to defeat China's Com- 
munists without getting into a 
fight with Russia’s Communists. 

Summing up the views of two 

srals—MacArthur and Mar- 
thall—shows what the ‘’MacAr- 
thur affair’ really is about. 


How to win in Korea: 
| MacArthur: Warn the Chinese Reds 
that if they do not pull out of the con- 
Hlict United Nations will hit them hard. 
If they do not heed the warning, turn 
the U.S. Air Force and Navy loose to 
‘bomb supply routes and blockade ports 
along the Chinese coast. Cut off sup- 
plies from other countries with an eco- 
nomic blockade. Help Chiang Kai-shek 
to equip and train his forces and let 
him use them as he sees fit. 

Marshall: Keep chewing up Chi- 
“nese armies as at present. There is 
a limit to the number of trained 
men the Chinese have. Already 
four of their army groups have been 
eut to pieces, some 34 divisions. If 

destroy and break the morale 

of their armies, they will sue for 
pace. Thus we will avoid getting 

xed up in a bigger war. We will 
mot draw Russia into the fight- 
ing. 8 


Russian intervention: 

MacArthur: Russia will hit us 
When she is ready and the deci- 
sion will not rest upon what hap- 
pens in Korea or China. It was a 
calculated risk whether Russia or 
China would strike when we went 

into Korea. Russia has one railroad 
into Asia. The road can haul hard- 
ly enough goods for peace. The 
Russian troops there are for de- 
fense. It is doubtful that Russia 
would go to war in Asia. 

Marshall: Russia has troops and 
planes at Vladivostok, Dairen, Port 
Arthur, Harbin. There is a real dan- 
ger that Russia would step into the 

ting. A few men make the de- 
Cision in Russia and they can fix 
the time for pouncing. Their en- 
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trance would endanger Japan and our 
outer defenses. We could not sit idly by. 
We would have to strike back with all 
our might. And a third world war would 
be under way immediately. It would 
spread to Europe and elsewhere. @ 


Would MacArthur’s plan work? 

MacArthur: Yes. Chinese Reds would 
begin fighting less hard the minute the 
warning was given. They are using all 
the power they have now. Take the 
wraps off the Navy and Air Force and 
we would not need many more ground 
troops to win. We are buying time in 
Korea now with American blood. The 
price is too high. 

Marshall: There is not much to destroy 
with bombs in China. The Chinese think 
less of life than we do. The Japanese 
bogged down there. We might lose many 
more lives and still not end the war. 


Aims in Korea: 

MacArthur: Originally, they were to 
unite Korea and restore the peace. Now 
they are hazy. Orders are simply to pro- 
vide for the security of U.N. forces and 
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THEY FIGHT 


. and wait for a decision 


to protect Japan. That is not a mission. 
Marshall: This is only another phase 
in the long, slow struggle against Com- 
munism. It sounds dull, but we must have 
patience. We won by similar tactics in 
Greece and in the Battle of Berlin— 
against the blockade. We can win again. 
Our objective is to beat off the aggressors 
and restore peace. We must show that 
aggression does not pay. 


Chiang Kai-shek’s army: 

MacArthur: (When Chinese Reds en- 
tered the Korean war:) Fifty thousand 
men from Chiang’s army should be sent 
to Korea from Formosa. The Korean 
action drew enough Reds away from the 
coast to make Formosa safe. (Now:) 
Use of Chiang’s troops on the mainland 
of China would.help to draw Reds away 
from Korea and save American lives. 
Some also might be used in Korea. 

Marshall: Such of the Nationalist 
troops as were ‘trained and equipped 
would have been of little help in Korea. 
And taking them away from Formosa 
would have left the island without large- 
enough guard. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 

vetoed the MacArthur proposal to 
= use Chiang’s troops in Korea. @ 


China policy: 

MacArthur: The greatest mistake 
in a hundred years was letting the 
Communists take over China. We 
will pay for it for a century. 
Chiang should be backed because 
he is an enemy of Communists, to 
check Communism’s rising tide. 

Marshall: To have saved China, 
the United States would have had 
to step in and run the country to 
make certain Chiang’s armies 
fought well. It would have cost 
much, taken 10,000 officers and 
experts. At that time, the American 
Army in the United States was 
down to only one and a third divi- 
sions. We could not afford to do 
such a job. 


Formosa and Red China: 
MacArthur: In discussing peace 
terms for Korea, it would be ap- 
peasement even to talk about turn- 
ing Formosa over to the Chinese 
Reds or admitting them to the 
U.N. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have recommended against this. 
Marshall: It is the firm policy of 
the Government to oppose both of 
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these actions. No nation can shoot its 
way into United Nations. But in the 
United Nations we cannot avoid discus- 
sion of these two items. @ 


Go it alone in China: 

MacArthur: The U.S. is running the 
war in Korea, getting little help from 
United Nations. Our allies probably 
would go along with a tougher policy 
toward the Chinese Reds. If others can- 
not see where appeasement leads, we'd 
better protect ourselves and go it alone. 

Marshall: This would risk losing our 
allies and threaten the plans for building 
up the defense of Western Europe. & 


Why was MacArthur fired? 
MacArthur: Can think of no reason. 
Those given don’t seem valid. Does not 





GENERAL MARSHALL 
. . . danger of World War Ill 
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know what policy supposed to have been 
opposed to. Carried out every order re- 
ceived. No more subordinate soldier 
ever lived. 

Marshall: He carried out military or- 
ders but publicly objected to policies 
agreed on with our allies, such as the 
ban against following planes across the 
border. This endangered our relations 
with allied nations. And it hurts morale 
for a commander in the field to em- 
phasize the number of troops that are 
dying. @ 


Directive on statements: 
MacArthur: This December 6 direc- 
tive, instructing that public statements 
on foreign policy be cleared by Wash- 
ington, was general in nature. The next 
battle communiqué was sent to the De- 
fense Department. Department reported 
that these need not be cleared. Then the 
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President approved making of “any re- 
marks I wished about the Korean sit- 
uation.” 

Marshall: The directive was drawn 
up after several statements by MacAr- 
thur. It did not specify him by name and 
was put in general terms so as not to 
embarrass him. Up to that time he had 
gotten no instructions in the matter. 
When the President said MacArthur 
could talk freely about the Korean situa- 
tion, the President was referring to bat- 
tle communiqués, not to public criticism 
of the general Korean policy. 


Joint Chiefs of Staff: 

MacArthur: The Joint Chiefs approved 
a four-point plan for applying economic 
sanctions, flying into Manchuria, apply- 
ing a naval blockade to the China coast 
and supporting Chiang’s troops. This 
was on January 12. Apparently these 
were vetoed by higher authority later. 

Marshall: These four points were just 
a part of 16 alternative courses of action 
that were drawn up for use if we were 
driven out of Korea. No veto by higher 
authority was involved. When U.N. 
forces did not have to evacuate Korea, 
it became unnecessary to put all of them 
into effect. Some of the steps have been 
taken since that time, however. @ 


Offer to confer with enemy: 

MacArthur: This statement, on March 
24, was a military appraisal and an offer 
to meet the commander of the Com- 
munist forces to try to end _ hostilities. 
Every commander can put out such a 
statement at any time. It had been pre- 
pared several days before notice was re- 
ceived that a presidential statement was 
coming. It was a part of psychological 
warfare, copies dropped by millions in 
enemy territory. There was no awareness 
of embarrassing the President, and no 
desire to do so. 

Marshall: On March 20, the Joint 
Chiefs told MacArthur that the State 
Department was planning a presidential 
announcement that United Nations “feel- 
ing” was to make an effort to settle the 
Korean affair before troops crossed the 
38th parallel. The President’s statement 
had been cleared by most of the 13 na- 
tions that had troops in Korea. Then 
came the MacArthur proclamation of 
March 24. It ended all chances of get- 
ting the President’s statement cleared. 
The effort to stop the fighting then 
was lost. 


Joint Chiefs’ reminder: 

MacArthur: The message of the Joint 
Chiefs (sent after issuance of the March 
24 statement by MacArthur) was not re- 
garded as a rebuke. It made only a gen- 
eral reference that any contacts by Com- 
munist leaders should be reported to 
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Washington. It mentioned the “gag” ryle 
that political statements should be 
cleared. It could not have been Called 
adequate notice that the military state. 
ment should have been cleared. 
Marshall: The message by the Joint 
Chiefs was sent under orders from the 
President. The matter was fully dis. 
cussed at a meeting. @ 


Letter to Republican Leader Martin: 

MacArthur: It was routine, a casual 
letter, like hundreds of others. Whether | 
it would be released was never consid. 
ered. 

Marshall: A member of Congress of 
the opposition party is not necessarily 
entitled to a frank reply from a senior 
commander in the field. Considerable 
discretion should be used. The letter 
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GENERAL MACARTHUR 
. take the wraps off 


dealt with foreign-policy matters and 
violated the December 6 directive. & 


Gag rule for military men: 

MacArthur: A commander has a te 
sponsibility to speak his mind as he sees 
fit if his views are honest and are not it 
violation of directives. No part of so 
ciety should be so gagged. That is the 
totalitarian way. It is in the public inter- 
est that opinions be aired. The American 
people are entitled to know the facts 

Marshall: When a_ military officer 
takes his oath and settles into his careet, 
he accepts certain inhibitions. He is not 
a free agent as long as he holds a mil 
tary post. If he wants to criticize publi 
policy, he should take off his mantle d 
command. Many officers have been 
moved in the past for failing to do s 
One could sympathize with their views 
but not with their actions. @ 
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2 Good Years for Industry 
Assured by Arms Outlays 


Arms spending is not just a 
shot in the arm for business. It 
means high activity in industry 
for years to come. 

Outlays, coming up, will top 
71 billions as Truman plans it. 
For some lines, the defense pro- 
gram means big orders, big 
profits. It can bring trouble and 
scarcities to others. 

But, over all, contracts ahead 
spell new, long-lived strength 
for the boom. 


The billions that Congress is putting 
up for new planes, tanks, ships, guns 
and other militaty goods are going to 
give U.S. business a real backstop for 
a long time to come. 

That assurance is nailed down by 
President Truman’s military budget, de- 
tails of which are now being studied by 
committees of Congress. 

In cold cash, the Government will 
spend 46.4 billion dollars for defense 
goods and services in the year beginning 
next July 1. That’s more than twice as 
much as will be spent in the current 
fiscal year. 

But cash spending tells only part of 
the story. Add in the new contracts for 
supplies and equipment to be delivered 
in future years, and the total amount to 
be available for defense spending in the 
year coming up hits 71.2 billion dollars. 
That’s against 56.1 billion in the current 
fiscal year. 


These figures include foreign military 
aid, as well as stockpiling and other costs 
directly related to defense. Mr. Tru- 
man’s budget, cash and contracts com- 
bined, signals more than a fourfold in- 
crease in defense spending in a period of 
two years. 

Contracts let today, even though ac- 
tual payment by the U.S. Treasury may 
be delayed, create business activity im- 
mediately. Big defense orders sometimes 
take two or three years to complete, and 
have their effect on business activity as 
long as work continues. 

The rearmament boom, thus, is no 
flash in the pan. Defense production is 
just beginning. The slowdown that has 
been apparent in the last few weeks is 
temporary. Military contracts, coming 
now in rising volume, will give the econ- 
omy a momentum that will keep it roll- 
ing for at least two years. 

The table on this page gives you a line 
on what’s coming in the way of defense 
business. The figures assume that Mr. 
Truman’s defense budget will be ap- 
proved, just as it stands. Cuts are un- 
likely, barring an unexpected cease-fire 
in Korea. There may be additions as the 
War wears on. 

Buying is the big thing in the defense 
budget. Out of 60.7 billion dollars to be 
spent or obligated for direct costs of this 
country’s armed forces in the coming 
fiscal year, an estimated 44 billion dollars 
will go for procurement. Of 9.5 billion 
dollars for foreign military aid, more than 
7 billion dollars probably will be spent 
for supplies and military equipment. 
Money for stockpiling and other pro- 
grams related closely to defense goes 
largely for buying. 





available 

For airplanes $ 9.7 
For ships 8 
For tanks, guns, etc. 12:2 
For construction 2.4 
For pay and keep of troops 9.0 
For operating costs aS 
For foreign military aid 5.4 

= 


For other expenses 
o 
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Defense Spending: Billions for Business 


Year Ending 


Year Ending 
(== Jone 28; 1951.” dae 20, 1952 NN 
Money to be Money actually Money to be Money actually 
to be spent available to be spent 
(in billions) 

$2.2 $14.5 $ 6.8 
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Government will be in the market in 
the year ahead for some of nearly every. 
thing produced in this country, : 

U.S. military forces will buy or con- 
tract for 14.5 billion dollars’ worth of air. 
planes in the year beginning in July, 
That is more money than it cost to run 
the whole Government in years before 
World War II. 

The new defense budget calls for 1,9 
billion dollars’ worth of ships. 

For tanks, other combat vehicles and 
artillery, the coming year’s cost will be 
4.9 billion dollars. } 

For ammunition and guided missiles, 
the armed forces expect to spend or 
commit 2.7 billions. 

For electronics and communications, 
the bill will be 1.7 billion dollars. 

For guns and other weapons, spend- 
ing and contracting will total 436 mil- 
lion. Other major procurement adds up 
to 3.6 billion dollars. 

Keep in mind that these figures cover 
buying for the U.S. armed forces alone, 
Additional buying on a vast scale will be 
done out of the 9.5-billion-dollar budget 
item for military aid to allied nations. To 
go on with what the U.S. military forces 
will spend for their own expansion: 

Construction of defense  establish- 
ments, including the cost of real estate, 
will involve 4.5 billion dollars. This is to 
go largely for permanent bases and 
camps. The Army, Navy and Air Force 
plan but little temporary construction 
this time. 

Clothing for the troops—uniforms, 
shoes, etc.—will be bought to the tune of 
more than half a billion dollars. 

For food and lodging of soldiers, 
sailors, marines and airmen, the Govern- 
ment will spend 1.3 billion dollars. 

Pay and allowances of the active 
forces, the National Guard and Reserves 
will run up to more than 8 billion dollars. 
This figure is based on an expected 
strength of 3.5 million persons. 

To operate and maintain the vast 
U.S. fleet, air arms and ground forces, 
the Government will pay out or commit 
12.3 billion dollars. About half is ex 
pected to go for procurement. 

Research, aimed at developing new 
weapons, planes and equipment, is t0 
come in for 1.5 billion dollars. Much d 
that item, too, will go for buying. 

These figures give you an idea of what 
is in store for business in this rush to 
rearm. Nearly every kind of business is 
to be affected, one way or another. To 
many companies, it will mean big orders 
big profits. To others, the ones that sul- 
fer material cutbacks but fail to get de 
fense orders, it could mean real trouble. 
To the economy as a whole, it promises 
an early revival of the boom. Once that 
boom gets going again, it should haveg 
the strength to carry on for a long time 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 
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>> Better keep an eye on Iran. Chances are 50-50 for period of anarchy. U.S. 
stake in Middle East--oil, bases, allies--is involved. Seen from Teheran..... 

Weak, shaky Government has no more than even chance of surviving attacks by 
Communists, Moslem fanatics. Head man, Mohammed Mossadegh, will be lucky to stay 
in office a month. Anti-British wave, dream of using oil to make Iranians rich 
swept Mossadegh into office. British pressure, or a gun in the hands of a fa- 
natic can sweep him out. Anarchy, despite martial law, might follow. 











>> London is alarmed, angry. Washington is keeping cool. Moscow is hopeful. 
Russia sees Communist chance to capture Iran without using Soviet troops. 
Iranian strategy calls for squeeze play, forcing Britain to.give up oil 
rights and more profits while Iranians learn how to run the oil business. It is 
either that, Iran nationalists say, or Britain-loses all in Iran. 
British strategy is to apply a financial squeeze, angle for U.S. help in 
putting pressure on Iran, maneuver behind scenes to get pro-British Premier in. 
U.S. refuses to play London's game, sees no harm in Iran's getting more oil 
profits, won't oppose Iran nationalism. U.S. is gambling that anarchy will be 
avoided, gambling that Iran deal won't upset U.S. oil deals in Middle East. 
Another U.S. gamble is that U.S.-British partnership will survive strain, 
even though London hints U.S. can't always take partnership for granted. 











>> You can be sure Moscow took note of landing of 200 U.S. troops in Iceland. 
Here's the significance: U.S. chain of bases now covers North Atlantic--from 
Canada to Greenland to Iceland to Britain. It's defense against Soviet air and 
submarine attack. Iceland adds two big airfields, naval facilities, more radar 
and weather reports. U.S. force of 200 will be increased. Iceland, as signer 
of Atlantic Pact, now gives U.S. base rights U.S. couldn't get earlier. 














>> In Spain, Generalissimo Franco is in deep trouble. It's close to crisis. 
General strike, outlawed, almost unheard of in Franco's Spain, has spread 
to third center in a few weeks. Target: Living costs, governmental policies. 
Point to note is that strikes are widely popular, supported by businessmen as 
well as labor, and by conservative farmers and church groups close to Vatican. 
It's the first real sign of mass unrest in Spain since Franco got power. 








>> Back of the shooting, the fancy political footwork in Panama City..... 
Postwar depression is one factor. Since 1947, when effect of U.S. wartime 
Spending wore off, Panama has been in economic difficulties. National politics, 
partly for this reason, has been in turmoil since '47. Key man, chief of police, 
hires and fires the Presidents because he controls the only armed force. 
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»> The U.S. is to pay closer attention to the raw-material needs of its allies. 
That will be a major result of Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson's trip to 
Europe. Britain, especially, is to benefit. 

British, French, other Western Europeans complain of difficulty in buying 





raw materials because the U.S. has bought so much and pushed up prices. 

This complaint has less force now than a month or two ago. 

U.S. stockpile buying of tin, wool, lead is suspended. Stockpile buying of 
copper, zinc, rubber is spread out now over a longer period. U.S. pressure to 
buy is definitely lessened. Civilian consumption of critical materials is cut. 

Decline in prices on world commodity markets reflects slower U.S. buying. 

What worries Europeans is that this may be the calm before the storm. Pace 
of U.S. defense production will quicken in coming months. Raw-material buying 
will be resumed on an even bigger scale. Europeans fear they will get the hind 
end of the stick, won't get enough to keep factories going full blast. 














>> Washington heeds this thinking. OQut of it will come--eventually-- 

A system of Allied allocation of scarce materials. When that comes, Ameri- 
can manufacturers must expect to be deprived of materials from time to time so 
that British or French manufacturers can be supplied. 

Military and essential civilian needs both at home and abroad will get the 
call over others, naturally. Details are not yet worked out. . 

Biggest problem about allocating right now is not so much who gets what. 

Rather, it's whether the big producing countries will let their exports be 
allocated by an Allied authority. Indonesia, for one, doesn't like the idea 
applied to tin. Australia wants to be free to sell wool where she wishes. 

Hope in Washington is that, with commodity prices softening, long-term deals 
guaranteeing markets and prices can be made with the producing countries. 














>> The U.S. is a raw-material producer, too. But the U.S. is willing to share 

"ost commodities, even where supplies are short. Export allocations of sulphur 
and cotton show that. Copper, zinc, steel products, also scarce, are exported. 

European gripe is that the U.S. doesn't limit home consumption of such U.S. 
products as sulphur and cotton even though the rest of the world is drastically 
short of these materials. But, in Western Europe, only Britain and the Nether- 
lands are really limiting civilian use of Scarce materials. 

Britain is yelling loudest about materials shortages--especially sulphur 
and metals. But British industrial production, so far, is little affected. 

British stocks of materials are low because the British preferred gold to 
commodities last year. They didn't scramble for materials after Korea, as the 
U.S. did. Now, finding buying difficult, the British ask the U.S. for help. 
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Today, when America must get more things done 
faster than ever before, all Burroughs activities are 
directed to our nation’s first needs on every front. 


To help America expand production for defense 
and simultaneously maintain a healthy internal 
economy, Burroughs is supplying American busi- 
ness with a complete line of modern figuring, 
accounting and statistical tools—fast and facile 
business machines that provide the figure-facts 
vital to America’s purposes .. . that help get the 
job done with fewer people in less time. 


Equally important is Burroughs preparedness to 
produce in volume office machinery that proved so 


...with the facts that guide production! 


& 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs eo 





indispensable for military and government use in 
World War II. And in addition, with some plant 
facilities already converted and equipped, Bur- 
roughs is engaging in the production of precision 
fire control equipment and other instruments for 
the latest types of military aircraft. 


Whatever the future holds—a return to normal 
peacetime economy, total war, or continuation of 
the current emergency status— Burroughs will con- 
tinue to provide the increasingly finer business ma- 
chines and methods, the precision production and 
scientific research that help America get things done. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 
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Orders received by telegram 
get “priority"’ attention... 
seen first, filled first, 
delivered first! 


For any business purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER 


WESTERN © == 
UNION = 


IN YOUR LATEST CATALOG MODEL 
KL2 REPLACED BY MODEL KC. 
PLEASE TELEGRAPH DESIGN 
CHANGES AND DATE AVAILABLE. 


we ===) WESTERN - 
| UNION = 
ANSWERING INQUIRIES 




























REPLYING YOUR TELEGRAM LATEST 
KC MODEL IDENTICAL TO KL2 
EXCEPT CHROME ELIMINATED. CAN 
SHIP NOW IF YOU WIRE REPLY. 













It won’t go > 
in oneear / 
and out 
the other 
when you ~S<_ 
send atelegram 
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Navy’s Davis Guards Security With 
A Pencil . . . Russell’s Tough Job 


>Vice Admiral Arthur C. Davis is 
the man with the big black pencil at 
the MacArthur hearings. The Admiral, a 
pleasant, approachable Navy veteran, 
has the uncomfortable assignment of 
censoring the transcript of testimony 
that is given to the public. His orders 
are exact: 

They are to strike out any testimony 
that might give Russia or Red China 
useful military information. But it re- 
mains for Admiral Davis to decide what 
information would be useful to a poten- 
tial enemy and what would not. This 
presents him with minute-to-minute de- 
cisions, any of which can be reversed by 
a few members of the two Senate com- 
mittees conducting the investigation. 

Security. Admiral Davis sits in a 
small, heavily guarded room close by 
the chamber in which the hearings are 
held. Employes of a commercial steno- 
graphic company take down the testi- 
mony in its entirety. They work in 
relays. As one is relieved, he goes to 
Admiral Davis’s room and_transcribes 
his notes. 

The stenographers make four copies 
of the transcript. Three of these become 
the secret official record of the Com- 
mittee. The fourth is the master sheet for 
a duplicating process. It goes to Admiral 
Davis, who reads it and pencils out 
statements that he thinks might be use- 
ful to a potential enemy. On diplomatic 
matters, he may consult, if he chooses, 
a State Department official, Adrian S. 
Fisher, who also is in the room with him. 
But, at that stage, the Admiral’s say is 
final. The censored material is cut from 
the page with a razor blade. The bits 
so removed are returned to the Admiral. 
The original notes of the stenographers 
also are given to Admiral Davis at the 
close of each day. All carbons and bits of 
scrap paper are burned each night. 

The master sheet, after censoring, is 
put on a device that makes about 50 
copies. These are sold to newspapers 
and press associations at 12% cents a 
page. The requirement that the tran- 
script be purchased has been criticized, 
but the Committee’s explanation is that 
it has no funds for making extra copies. 
There also has been criticism of that 
fact that customers for the Committee’s 
transcript include Tass, the Russia news 
agency, and the Communist newspaper 
the Daily Worker. 

Censorship. With General MacArthur 
on the stand, Admiral Davis was highly 
sparing with his deletions. Principally, 


People of the Week_ 





he cut out numbers and dispositions of 
troops and planes. There was criticism 
that the Admiral was revealing too much 
to the Communists. And he also was 
criticized by MacArthur supporters fo, 
cutting out reference to some of the 
restrictions that were placed on the 
General from Washington. 

Gen. George C. Marshall, the Secre. 
tary of Defense, acted largely as his own 
censor. Before making some statements, 
he would stipulate that they were not 
for the public record. This left nothing 
for Admiral Davis to do but cut them 
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CENSOR DAVIS 
For leaks: holes 


out. Six full pages at a_ batch and nv- 
merous shorter assertions were deleted 
in this way. Some Committee members 
grew: irritated at the General's self- 
censorship and tried, not always sue- 
cessfully, to get General Marshall on the 
record by rephrasing their questions. 

Protection of codes has been a prob- 
lem. If a document is radioed in code, is 
then picked up in Russia and later pub- 
lished in full text in America, Russia has 
the key to a code that may have been 
16 years in the making. This problem 
worried Pentagon heads for a time. Such 
documents are paraphrased for the pub 
lic record. 

The censor. Admiral Davis is a 5 
year-old South Carolinian, who attended 
the University of Nebraska for a tim 
and then switched to the Naval Acat: i 
emy, from which he was graduated i? 
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Tee hal of the busicers lived teeough Me bloge / 





NSURED? Of course: All well-run 
businesses are. But these men were 
fighting time—the most critical factor 
in business today. Replacing even 
those records which could be replaced, 





cabinets, loose-leaf and payroll equip- 
ment—everything for the office except 
machines—each ‘“‘time-engineered”’ for 
the needs of every job and worker. 
If you are setting up a new business 


or merely wish to modernize worn, 
outdated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw- Walker equipment throughout. 
It will help you make the most of every 
minute, every working day! 
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would have meant months of delay. 


Only 7 percent of fire-gutted busi- 
nesses are as lucky as this one. Play 
safe with yours. Shaw-Walker “‘time- 
engineered” Fire-Files are the sure 
“one premium”’ fire assurance for 
every valuable record. 


All Fire-Files equipped 
with locks — signal plunger 
or new manipulation-proof 
combination. 


Time-rated, point-of-use 
protection saves steps ~u 
—steps up production. 
Each drawer an 
individual safe, insulated 
on all six sides. 


Foolproof latch on 
each drawer. 


And they give you point-of-use pro- 
tection every hour of the day. All this 
important information within arm’s 
reach, yet out of harm’s way. 








All around good looks — 
cast bronze hardware 
—well-proportioned, 
attractive colors. 


Easy-operating 
drawers reduce fatigue. 


Free-coasting, 


floater-bearing slides. _—__————" 
g 





Out of fifty years’ experience, Shaw- 
Walker brings you 34 types of fire- 
proof cabinets to keep records safe for 
years, yet ready to use within seconds! 
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wie p FREE 
: BOOKLET 


GHAW-WALKER 


The booklet, ‘‘Time and Office Work," is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of information on “time-engineered” office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write 
today, on business letterhead to: Shaw- Walker, Muskegon 55, Michigan. 


There is a complete line of Shaw- 
Walker desks, chairs, Fire-Files, filing 






Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive. Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 












































Did you think it was the moon? It’s 
very much down to earth—the way 
it means business for Ohio farmers. 

It’s an egg... many times en- 
larged. Eggs are an important 
source of income for Ohio farmers 
($98,192,000 in 1949)—eggs are 
just ove reason for big farm profits. 

Ohio is in the top dozen states for 
lots of crops: corn, winter wheat, 
hay, soybeans, clover, hogs, chick- 
ens and dairy products—and more. 
Bigger variety of income sources 
is what makes Ohio stronger, stead- 
ier the year round—6etter for you! 
Ohio farmers are heavy buyers of 
trucks, tractors, garden tractors, 
autos, gas and oil, fertilizer, feed, and 
dairy, poultry and barn equipment. 








No... but it’s another Star Income 
Producer for Ohio Farmers! 


More than this, Ohio farmers 
enjoy a steadiness through the years 
that’s just as important. An abun- 
dance of big, nearby markets is one 
reason for it. This top farm market 
is an easy, sure one to reach. For 
Ohio farm families are steady in 
another way—in their reading of 
THE OHIO FARMER—which twice 
a month reaches 2 out of 3 of all 
Ohio farm families. 

Two other top third states offer- 
ing the same fine opportunity for 
farm sales are Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania, served by MICHIGAN 
FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER. For the full story, write 
B1013, Rockwell Avenue, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 


LO FARMER 








Cleveland a 
MICHIGAN FARMER. East Lansing 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg 
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1915. In World War II, he was Chief of 
Staff of the Fifth Fleet and commanded 
a carrier task force in the Pacific. More 
recently he has been serving as Director 
of the Joint Staff, an organization unde; 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

A special subcommittee of two, Sena. 
tor William F. Knowland (Rep.), of 
California, a MacArthur supporter, and 
Senator Brien McMahon (Dem.), of 
Connecticut, who backs President Try. 
man, reviews Admiral Davis’s work, 
Their purpose is to see that as much as 
possible of the story reaches the public, 
In a few instances, at Senator Know. 
land’s insistence, portions deleted by the 
Admiral have been made _ public later, 

There have been no big disputes over 
too much censorship and Admiral Davis's 
judgment has been warmly applauded, 
in general. No one likes a censor, how- 
ever, and, in view of the heat of the 
dispute, how long Admiral Davis will be 
able to maintain that record of approval 
remains a question. 





MAN ON A TIGHTROPE 


>Senator Richard B. Russell occu- 
pies one of the toughest spots in Wash- 
ington these days. Mr. Russell is pre- 
siding officer at the hearings on the 
dismissal of General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur. The Senator’s problem is 
that of being scrupulously fair to both 
sides in this explosive dispute. 

Just where Senator Russell, a lanky, 
good-natured Georgia Democrat, stands 
on the MacArthur issue remains a mys- 
terv. He has kept it that way deliber- 
ately, although jn the past, like most 
Southern Democrats, he has supported 
Administration foreign and military pol- 
iov. 

But any suggestion that he is against 
General MacArthur would call the wrath 
of the General's Republican supporters 





MacARTHUR AND RUSSELL 
In the midst of the fireworks ... 
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down upon him and bring the fairness 
of the hearings into question. So Senator 
Russell has been walking a delicate mid- 
dle course. 

He has done much of the questioning 
for the Committee. In his examination, 
he has put searching, but unhostile, 
questions to both General MacArthur 
and Secretary of Detense George C. 
Marshall. 

The chairman. Senator Russell pre- 
sides because he is chairman of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee. The in- 
vestigation is being conducted jointly by 
that group and by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. Senator Tom Con- 
nally (Dem.), of Texas, chairman of the 
latter Committee, had his turn at pre- 
siding in recent joint hearings on the 
issue of troops for Europe. 

Senator Russell’s designation as _pre- 
siding officer at the MacArthur hearings 
was quite acceptable to both sides, for 
they know his capacities. He has been 
in the Senate since 1933. In that time, 
he has emerged as the acknowledged 
floor leader of the Southern Democrats 
on issues important to the South. 

Southerners, in fact, tried to nominate 
Senator Russell for the Presidency at the 
Democratic Convention of 1948. Later, 
however, he declined to run on the 
States’ Rights ticket and declared him- 
self for President Truman. 

The Senator first met General Mac- 
Arthur on a visit to the Pacific and other 
war theaters as a member of a Senate 
committee in 1943. He returned to 
Washington to say that, if the Adminis- 
tration had a definite postwar policy, he 
had found no officers abroad “who could 
define it.” 

Senator Russell is similarly forthright 
on most issues. Eventually, he will have 
to declare himself on the MacArthur dis- 
missal. But, until then, he is a man on a 
tightrope. 
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Read how to brighten Plant Interiors 


WITH JUST ONE COAT 


New free book tells how to get better paint results at lower cost 


..- how to buy and apply the right aluminum paints. 


Alcoa does not make paint. We prepared this book so you can 
know about many improvements in aluminum paints; can buy the 
best paint for each job without lengthy specifications and tests; so 
you can apply paints best for long life and good appearance. 

Free book is packed with maintenance painting tips, coverage 
tables, facts on right aluminum paints to use inside and out, on 
wood, metal and hot surfaces. For your free copy, attach the coupon 


to your letterhead and mail today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


FREE BOOK FULL OF 


Poirt fleas! 
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| Paint Service Bureau, Aluminum Company of America, 
| 1791E Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
g g 
Please send me free book, ‘Painting with Aluminum". 
| Name (please print) 
| Address 
| 
| City State 
| 
| | want to paint the following: 
Ili el ing sc sl ei le ei cei a ci si iii 


Look for this shield on aluminum 


paints made by many paint manu- 
facturers using ALCOA PIGMENTS. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 


Special Report 


U.S. NEED FOR OUTSIDE GOODS 


Raw-Material Demand Exceeds Home Output 


Trouble in almost any part of 
the world now can mean real 
headaches for industrial U. S. 
Imports keep plants humming. 

Mines and markets in Turkey, 
Malaya, the four corners of the 
earth are feeding the U.S. life 
lines. U. S. can’t live alone. 

It's a situation of real concern 
to producers and the Government 
as rearmament pushes up the de- 
mand for raw materials. 


The U. S., a land of vast but shrink- 
ing natural resources, now must lean 
heavily on imports of vital materials 
from abroad. Her life lines reach out 
to every segment of the globe for the 
tin, manganese, rubber and _ other MALAYA, INDONESIA, THAILAND 
strategic materials that keep industry ; 
and the arms program running at ! ial 
high speed. 
Without imports, U.S. industrial pro- 
duction would slow down suddenly, or , —~ iH 
even stop, at countless key points. And 
the dependence on imports is to increase : MALAYA, BOLIVIA, INDONESIA 
in the months and years ahead. , The 
reasons are easily seen: , , } 
The armament business is to remain 
big business for years to come. Stockpil- GOLD COAST, INDIA, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
ing of essential materials for use in event : : 
of all-out war is to continue. The popula- | | I 
tion keeps going up, and, along with it, BELGIAN CONGO, CANADA, NORTHERN RHODESIA 
the demand for cars, TV sets, gadgets, 
and labor-saving equipment for home, - - 


farm and factory. The result is to be a 
rising demand for raw materials, many of DUTCH GUIANA, INDONESIA, BRITISH GUIANA | 
them from overseas sources. me : 5 

U. S. reserves of some of these ma- | , { 
terials at the same time will continue to 
dwindle. Coal and iron remain abun- BOLIVIA, THAILAND 
dant. But copper, lead and zinc, once r . 
considered plentiful, now are becoming ! | 
scarce. And for numerous critical mater- , MEXICO, CANADA, AUSTRALIA 
ials—natural rubber, chrome, manga- 
nese, nickel, tin—this country already is “ 
almost completely dependent upon for- 
eign sources. 

The Defense Department sees in that CHILE, CANADA : 
an argument for stockpiling at a faster j 
clip. The Navy sees in it an argument for 
a big Navy, to guard shipping routes. An 
enemy able to sever those routes un- : 
questionably could place the U.S., and 
the allies counting on her, in a desperate 


TURKEY, PHILIPPINES, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
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It’s a farm market, the richest on earth. It’s a 
mass market, dominated by farmers. You can’t 
sell Mid-America without the farmer—nor the 
magazine that concentrates on him alone. 
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the richest Farm market on earth! 
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fix. If the supply of tungsten alone were 
shut off, one authority maintains, the 
manufacturing capacity of U.S. industry 
would be cut in half. Tungsten is needed 
in tools. 

Commodity by commodity, the char 
on page 30 shows the extent of U.S. re- 
liance on imports for some of the ma. 
terials most essential to industry, It jg 
based on the latest figures and estimates 
put together by Government experts, 
Some of the figures are for last year; some 
go back beyond that. 

Crude rubber must come entirely 
from outside the United States. The big 
suppliers are Malaya, Indonesia and 
Thailand. Lesser amounts come from 
Ceylon, Africa and Latin America. The 
importance of rubber, in providing the 
“shoes” for military and civilian vehicles, 
is widely known. Synthetic rubber offers 
a substitute but not a complete substi- 
tute. 

Chrome ore, needed for making alloy 
steels for the oil and chemical industries, 
for papermaking and furnace linings, 
is produced in this country only in mi- 
nute quantities. Once the U.S. looked 
to Russia for chrome. Now it tums to 
Turkey, the Philippines, the Union of 
South Africa, Southern Rhodesia. 

Tin is another 100 per cent “have not” 
item. It is purchased chiefly from Ma- 
laya, Bolivia and Indonesia. Prices have 
gone so high that complaints of gouging 
have arisen in Congress, and the U.§. 
has cut tin buying to a trickle. Industry 
feels the pinch in making tin cans, sol- 
der, bronze and bearings for engines. 

Manganese, a metal for which no 
adequate substitute has been found in 
the making of steel, used to be im- 
ported in large amounts from Russia. 
More than 93 per cent of the supply 
still is imported. But now it comes 
principally from the Gold Coast of 
Africa, from India and from the Union 
of South Africa. 

Cobalt, nearly as scarce in the U.S. 
as manganese, is needed in making steel 
for magnets’ and cutting tools, and in 
gas turbine and jet engines. Require 
ments are 92 per cent imported, almost 
exclusively from the Belgian Congo. 

Bauxite is the basic ore from which 
aluminum is extracted. The U. S. pr- 
duces only one ton out of every three it 
consumes. Dutch Guiana supplies most 
of the remainder. 

Tungsten, one of the most vital of all 
metals, has been one of the _ scarcest 
since the flow from China ended. The 
U.S., trying vigorously to develop addi- 
tional sources at home, still must import 
two thirds of her supply. Bolivia and 
Thailand now are the major suppliers. 

Tungsten is essential in high-speed tools 
used for all sorts of industrial purposes. 
It goes into armor-piercing shells, jet 
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engines, light bulbs, electronic equip- 
ment. ieee 
Copper, lead and zinc are beginning 
to reflect the fact that in the period em- 
bracing two world wars the U.S. dug and 
ysed as many millions of tons of minerals 
gs in all the rest of her history. Now it 
becomes necessary to obtain from foreign 
countries 47 per cent of the lead this 
country requires, 41 per cent of the cop- 
per, 34 per cent of the zinc. 

Outside the field of minerals, the U.S. 
obtains overseas most of the sperm, tung, 
cocoanut and other oils needed for her 
economy. For fibers such as Manila hemp 
and sisal, used in rope, hawsers, twine, 
the dependence on foreign supplies is 
absolute—100 per cent. And the story, 
in greater or lesser degree, is repeated for 
such foods as pepper, coffee and sugar, 
and for drugs such as quinine. 

All this buying ads up to billions of 
dollars a year. It shows the extent to 
which the prosperity of supplying nations 
hinges on the prosperity of the U.S. 
American purchases, plus American gifts 
and other aid, have gone far to close 
the dollar gap that existed at the end of 
World War II. To put it into official fig- 
ures, foreign nations made net payments 
of 1.6 billion dollars to the U.S. in the 
last six months of 1948. But the U.S. 
made net payments of 1.9 billion to them 
in the final half of 1950. 

Difficulties are cropping up, never- 
theless, to impede U.S. efforts to get 
strategic materials. 

Other countries, friendly countries, in- 
sist that they need materials, too. They 
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complain that the U.S. grabs all the sup- 
plies in sight and bids up prices. The 
U.S. complains, in turn, that these friend- 
ly nations charge sky-high prices for ma- 
terials this country will put into arms 
industries and weapons on which the 
free world will depend for much of its 
protection. (See page 24.) 

Price problems at home set up another 
difficulty. The U.S. is operating under 
ceiling prices, often with a heavy duty 
imposed on top. Often the price is below 
the world market price, and the Amer- 
ican purchaser is unable to compete with 
a foreign buyer unhampered by a price 
lid or high tariff. 

In the long run, there may be a resort 
to definite international allocations, more 
tariff adjustments like those by which 
the U.S. has cut the duty on lead and 
zinc. There are reports that the Govern- 
ment may turn to buying strategic ma- 
terials itself at world prices, selling them 
to industry at ceiling prices, and absorb- 
ing the difference. That means subsidy. 

And in the long run, too, in times of 
either peace or war, the U.S. inevitably 
is to become more and more dependent 
on foreign resources, at any terms she 
can get. 
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“Dey’re tellin’ us... turn dat knob!” 


@ If you’re interested in protecting 
your property against intruders, van- 
dals and trespassers, you’Jl want our 
free book, ‘‘Your Fence.” 

This 32-page book describes and illus- 
trates the many types of Cyclone Chain 


f >. 
NO JoB IS TOO LARGE 


NO jos Is TOO SMALL 
FOR CYCLONE* 

















Link Fence . . . shows how easily you 
can get the proper degree of protection 
for industrial, institutional or residen- 
tial property. 

The technically-minded are remem- 
bered, too, with descriptions of Cy- 
clone’s many special features of design, 
construction and installation. In every 
way, you'll find this book worth your 
while. Send for your copy today. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Steel & Wire Company) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


CYCLONE FENCE 


*Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence 
made only by Cyclone Fence Division. Accept no substitute. 


setae dei edit CLIP THIS COUPON——SEND IT 10————— — — I 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-51 = 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of ‘“‘Your Fence. 








Your Fence 


ay ory * Name......-eee0+ eeeee 
Address..... cecccccces 
City. coccccccccccccccs 
I am interested in fencing: 


(CD Industrial; 


eee ere ete eee eee ses eraser see eeeeere eoece 


DD School; 
Approximately ........- 
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0 Playground; () Residence. 
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WABASH 
Red Ball 


FREIGHT 


Yes, Wabash is the 
transportation link of 
the nation...its strate- 
gic location makes it 
a major link between 
East, West, North and 
South, offering you 
through routes with 66 
railroads. 































=x = x 

Ship via Wabash Red Ball 
Freight to or through 

BUFFALO 
DETROIT 
TOLEDO 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
DES MOINES 
OMAHA 
KANSAS CITY 


For details, call your 
nearest Wabash 
representative or write 














P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad 
St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


oe ee 






b, “Fallow the Flag” 








MODERN SERVICE IN THE 
HEART OF AMERICA 
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Wage Board to Go Slow 
In Taking Strike Cases 


Unions and employers will 
have to settle most disputes 
themselves in this war. Wage 
Board will not always bail them 
out. 

Many strikes will be allowed 
to run their course. Big ones that 
threaten war production will get 
Government attention. 

There will be more collective 
bargaining, less help from 
Washington than there were in 
World War Il. 


A new set of rules is being written 
for handling labor disputes in war- 
time. Government will pay less atten- 
tion to strikes than it did during the 
last war. 

Policy, as of now, is to keep hands off 
as many disputes as possible. The new 
Wage Stabilization Board has power to 
step in, but plans to use that power 
sparingly. There will not always be 
someone in Washington to write settle- 
ment terms and rescue unions from un- 
popular strikes. 

Collective bargaining, as a result, will 
have more free play. Federal mediators 
will try to work out settlements, when 


bargaining fails, and keep cases away 
from the Wage Board. With appeal to 
Washington shut off, unions may be more 
willing to negotiate. 

Policy on disputes is to follow these 
lines: 

Special panels will be appointed by 
the Mediation Service for big disputes 
that are not settled in bargaining be. 
tween employers and unions. These 
panels will try to bring agreement but 
will not have the power to recommend 
terms of settlement. This method js 
being tried ott in Southern textile mills, 
where the CIO called off a five-week 
strike. 

A strike threat won't be a sure way 
to get action by the Wage Board. Medi- 
ators will advise unions that strikes may 
be long and costly. In World War II, em- 
ployers complained that unions often de- 
clined to bargain, preferring to take 
their cases before the War Labor Board. 

Many walkouts will be allowed to 
occur. The idea is that the Government 
won't get alarmed at isolated strikes, 
even in defense plants. A_ prolonged 
strike, for example, was allowed to tie up 
all local bus and streetcar operations in 
Detroit, a key defense city. Elevator op- 
erators went on strike in New York office 
buildings. Walkouts in industrial plants 
continue. With anly a small portion of in- 
dustry now devoted to defense produc- 
tion, strikes are not as dangerous as in 





WAGE STABILIZERS ARE SWORN IN 





—Harris & Ewing 


. to face a backlog of 1,100 cases 
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for only 80 days. 


Wage Board has less power in han- you in securing information on markets, labor supply, 
dling disputes than the War Labor taxes, transportation and other matters relating to plant 
Board had in the last war. Where WLB locations. 
could force settlement terms upon em- 
ployers and unions, the present board Sars FOR YOU: Your copy of the 20-pese 


has the right only to recommend con- 
tract terms, except where both sides 
agree in advance to follow its ruling. 
Thus, if WSB proposes a “union shop” 
clause as a way to end a dispute, the 
employer can refuse to put it into the 
contract. 

Wage authority of the WSB, on the 
other hand, is still powerful. Companies 
cannot put into effect a wage increase 
larger than one approved by the Board. 
There are financial penalties or. prison 
sentences for violators. Unions in some 
cases will use strikes or threats of strikes 


digest about industrial New Jersey, “The 
Crossroads of the East’, can be obtained by 
im writing Box E, 80 Park Place, Newark, New 
Se 3 Jersey. 


CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY 
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SUBMARINES BEWARE! 


A fast lens catches a GRUMMAN GUARDIAN 
in mid-air close-up. Two versions of this carrier- 
based plane work together to protect ships of 
the U. S. Navy from submarine attack. Some 
GUARDIANS carry powerful detection devices. 
When these “hunters” locate an undersea 
enemy, bomb-carrying GUARDIANS, like the 
one shown here, come in for the “kill.” 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed. Forces 
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in an attempt to force the Wage Board 
to approve a larger wage increase. It to. 
mains to be seen whether this tactic will 
pay off. 

That is the general outline of the plan 
being tried out for handling strikes anq 
disputes. The aim is to save as much as 
possible of collective bargaining in ap 
emergency period. William H. Davis 
first Chairman of the War Labor Board 
took a leading role in getting this plan 
accepted by the National Advisory Board 
on Mobilization Policy. He believes it jg 
the “nearest thing to perfection” in pre. 
serving collective bargaining while avoid. 
ing big defense strikes. 

Results of the plan’s operation wil] 
be watched closely by Congress. If jy 
practice the White House sends large 
numbers of disputes to the Wage Board 
for settlement, Congress may decide to 
curb the Board’s activities. Employers 
already have protested to Congress that 
the plan threatens to destroy collective 
bargaining. They expect the WSB to in. 
tervene in labor disputes on a big scale, 
Union leaders probably will try to force 
WSB to take part in many situations 
where they think the Board would be 
more generous than the employers. 

The experiment thus may fail in the 
long run, but Government labor experts 
are starting out on the theory that the 
Wage Stabilization Board will remain 
aloof from most strikes. 

Wage-approval cases wil! provide 
plenty of work for the WSB even if the 
dispute cases are held to a minimum 
When the enlarged WSB was sworn in 
last week, it had about 1,100 cases in its 
backlog. These, included wage agree- 
ments signed by employers and unions 
where the pay raise went beyond the 
existing stabilization rules. There also 
were many cases where  emplovers 
wanted to give pay raises above the offi 
cial formula, in the absence of unions in 
the shop. These cases had piled up 
while the old Wage Board was unable to 
operate because of a walkout of labor 
members. 





How Salaries 
Are Controlled 


Two Government agencies will divide 
the job of controlling salary increases. 
Employers should become familiar with 
the setup. 

A Salary Stabilization Board will regu 
late salaries of executives and many key 
employes. Company presidents as well 
as foremen will be under the eye of this 
group. This Board has no authority ovet 
salary disputes, but only over increases 
made voluntarily by employers. 
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The Wage Stabilization Board, whose 
principal job is to control wage agree- 
“ents between unions and employers, 
so has jurisdiction over some salaries. 
WSB passes on salary increases of large 
soups of office workers, usually in lower- 
said jobs. It also drafts major policy for 
ioth boards. 

A test. If a worker receives overtime 
sav, under the Wage-Hour Act, he prob- 
bly is under the Wage Board. 

If the worker is not affected by the 
Wage-Hour rules, he probably will be 
ynder control of the Salary Board. 

The Salary Board, in general, will 
jeal with these groups: 

Executives, such as officials of a firm, 
jlant managers and foremen. 


a 
: 
t 
| 


“Se 


CLERICAL WORKERS 
The yardstick: overtime 





—Castens 
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Administrative employes who assist 
he executives in running the firm. 

Professional workers with special 
taining, such as chemists, engineers. 

Outside salesmen, working away 
fom the firm’s headquarters. 

The Wage Board will handle: 

Unionized groups, even if the union 
bargains for professional workers or fore- 
men who otherwise would fall in the 
Salary Board jurisdiction. 

Clerical employes and any other sal- 
aied workers who get time-and-a-half 
jay for more than 40 hours of work a 
week, under the Wage-Hour Act. 

Other groups of salaried employes 
may be added to the Wage Board’s field 
oy arrangement between the two boards. 
The Wage Board, of course, also handles 
wage-increase cases and labor disputes. 

If in doubt as to which board gets a 
salary-increase case, an employer can ask 
he nearest office of the Wage-Hour Divi- 
sion, U.S. Labor Department. 
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Keep Productivity at High Level with— 


Hotpoint 


Industrial Cooking Equipment 






The demands of today’s increased production makes it 
essential that your workers be healthy and satisfied. 
Hot, nourishing meals provided by Hotpoint Electric 
Cooking Equipment supplies the spark and energy to 
keep production rolling at high levels. 


*k *K *K 

















First Choice for Modern In-Plant Feeding 


From Hotpoint’s complete line of the world’s finest heavy- 
duty electric cooking equipment there is the right equipment 
to efficiently handle the in-plant feeding problems of any 
plant—large or small. Turn your mass-feeding problems 
over to Hotpoint and know you’ re right. Thousands of Amer- 
ica’s industrial plants depend on Hotpoint for their Indus- 
trial Cooking Equipment. 













COSTS SHEESH EHESEHHEHETESHEHEHEHEHEE 


Hotpoint Commercial Cooking Dept. (U.S.N.) 
Hotpoint, Inc., 
251 South Seeley Ave., Chicago 12, Illinois 


We are interested in Hotpoint’s heavy-duty 
electric kitchen equipment— 


Firm 








Address. 





Industrial ™ Cooking Equipment 
Hotpoint, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 
(A General Electric Affiliate) 
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The President, Harter Mod- 
el 700 Swivel Armchair, 





Parts for Aircraft, Army 
Tanks, Reconversion of Ships. 





W HARTER 


€.20G220008-5 , MUCH SAN 
STEEL CHAIRS~- POSTURE CHAIRS 
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Office Chairs...Components for Defense Contracts 


The same skill of forming and assembling tubing and light 
and medium gauge metals into chairs and business machine 
stands made Harter a dependable subcontractor in World 

far II. Harter delivered the goods right for parts and assem- 
blies for Navy and Army aircraft, Army tanks, and for the 
U.S. Maritime Commission’s reconversion of ships. 

Now material allocations mean that more of Harter’s facili-, 
ties are available for defense work. Harter’s certified aircraft 
welders and Harter’s ability to tool up and produce fast are 
at your service. Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 
May we hear from you? Harter Corporation, 405 Prairie 
Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 


Write for New 24-page booklet on Harter facilities 


Along with the illustrated book, “No 
Wonder They Recommend Harter,” 
we'll send complete list of equipment 
and tooling up facilities. 
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fo your work 


Here’s a streamlined 
pencil that moves work 
along fast. Try this thin- 
ner, lighter, modern pen- 
cil with the special lubri- 
cated lead that writes 
blacker, clearer, cleaner. 
A request on your busi- 
ness letterhead will bring 
you a sample. 












RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. 
Dept.U Springfield, N. J. 





THE MODERN PENCIL 








by the makers of OMEGA and ROYAL SCOT Pencils 





We've Been Asked:__ 


ABOUT TAX ON 
SELF-EMPLOYED 


Should self-employed persons be do. 
ing something now to get covered 
for old-age insurance? 

They should make sure that they qualify 

for this year, particularly those who are 

63 years of age already. Benefits for per. 

sons now approaching the retirement age 

of 65 are valuable. A self-employed may 
of 63, earning $3,600 or more a year 
for example, would pay only $162 jnto 
this Social Security program during the 

next two years. If he retired then, a 

the age of 65, he would draw a monthly 

pension of $80, or $960 a year, for the 
rest of his life. If this man had a wife of 

65, he would get a check for $120 a 

month, or $1,440 a year. 


Just what should be done now? 
For one thing, records should be kept of 
all income and its source. Not all kinds 
of income are subject to the Social Se. 
curity tax. Also a card and_ number 
should be obtained from the nearest So- 
cial Security office. If you already have 
a card and number, from previous em- 
ployment, these will be used for self-em- 
ployed coyerage. If you had a card, and 
have lost or misplaced it, get a duplicate 
from your SS office. Application forms 
for cards are: available at Social Security 
offices and post offices. If there is any 
doubt about whether you are covered, 
you can get a ruling from your Social 
Security office. That should be straight- 
ened out now. 


When is the tax to be paid? 

The tax for self-employed individuals 
now covered will not have to be paid 
until next March 15, for the year 1951, 
when the regular income tax is paid. Tax 
Form 1040, used by the self-employed, 
will have a new section for reporting the 
Social Security tax. 


What self-employed persons are 
covered? 

Most persons who work for themselves, 

except some groups that are excluded by 

law, are covered if they have net eait- 

ings of $400 or more a year. 


Who is not covered? 

The law definitely excludes a large num 
ber of professional people who are sel 
employed, such as doctors, lawyers 
architects, engineers and farm operators 
These would be covered, however, ! 
they worked for a salary. Many salesmet 
are covered as self-employed. Borderline 
cases must be interpreted by Social S¢ 
curity offices. 
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How to Get Benefits 


@ Self-employed persons must act 
to get old-age insurance cover- 
age. 

@ Important Social Security bene- 
fits are open to many who work 
for themselves. 


@ Simple procedure is provided for 
reporting and paying new tax. 











What of an itinerant carpenter who 
supplies his own tools but is paid 
an hourly rate? 

A carpenter who works for one employer 
and is paid an hourly rate would not be 
covered as a self-employed person. If he 
worked regularly and long enough for 
one employer, he probably would get 
Social Security coverage as an employe. 
But, if a carpenter operated as an inde- 
pendent contractor and undertook jobs 
for fixed amounts, he usually would be 
considered self-employed. The same 
would be the case for an independent 
painter, plumber or trucker. 


Suppose a man works partly for him- 

self and partly for another? 
Then he will receive credit both for self- 
employment and for wages paid by his 
employer, up to a total of $3,600 a year. 
Both the employer and this person him- 
self will be required to pay Social Se- 
curity taxes. 


Is all income subject to the tax? 

Some types of income are definitely not 
subject to the Social Security tax, under 
law. For example, the tax is not to be 
paid on rentals from real estate, unless 
the self-employed person is in the real 
estate business. Also excluded are in- 
terest and dividends from securities, un- 
less a person is a dealer in securities. 
Capital gains do not count as income of 
self-employed. Most other income is sub- 
ject to the tax. 


How much is the tax? 

The tax is 2% per cent of net earnings up 
to $3,600 a year. The highest tax, for 
a person earning $3,600 or more a year, 
will be $81. This rate is scheduled to go 
up in 1954. It also is to rise in 1960, 
1965 and 1970. 


ls participation in the program com- 
pulsory? 

It is if a person comes within the def- 
inition of self-employed under the 
amended Social Security Act. If the law 
says he is covered, he is required to go 
into the program and to pay the tax. 
He has no choice in the matter. Failure 
to pay can mean penalties. 
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VALVES... 


HOT? 


AN OPEN AND 
FOR ELECTRIC 


Hand operation is false econ- 
omy on any valve that should 
be opened and closed by a 
Cutler-Hammer Motorized 
Valve Operator. 

It is either a costly mis- 
use of manpower, a sacrifice 
of process improvements, or 
both. A Cutler-Hammer unit 
can close in 60 seconds a large 
valve that would require an 
hour or more for human hands 
to accomplish unaided. And 
minutes may be of utmost 
importance in an emergency. 
At the touch of a button, a 
Cutler-Hammer unit can 
close a valve miles away... 
or in any hard-to-reach or 
hazardous location. By auto- 
matic interlocked control 
Cutler-Hammer units also 
can make valves perform 
properly, safely and reliably 





HARD TO GET AT? 





IN COMPLEX SEQUENCE? 


SHUT CASE 
OPERATION 


in correct sequence for any 
process requirements. 
Cutler-Hammer Motorized 
Valve Operators are offered 
in a complete line; an opera- 
tor for every size and type of 
valve from % inch up. Their 
mechanisms have been de- 
signed through years of 
experience to prevent dam- 
age to valve seats or jam- 
ming of valves at high 
pressures and temperatures. 
A Cutler-Hammer engineer 
will be glad to counsel with 
you on your valve operation 
problems. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1462 St. Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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_ DEFENSE PRODUCTION REQUIRES - 
INDUSTRIAL "ELBOW i 


‘adie 2 


The work of rapidly re-building the nation’s defenses 


again puts our production resourcefulness to test. Among 


the great assets of our country for the job ahead are the 
unequalled facilities for industrial expansion and 
creased productivity to be found in the Chicago and 
Northern Illinois area. 

There are sites here for new plants, and there is room 
to grow for both old and new plants—elbow room to 
spread out, if need be, to meet the new and vital require- 


ments of defense work. 
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Add to this, the tremendous 

resources that have always served this area—transporta- 
tion, marketing, research, education, culture, good living 
—and you have a combination of advantages to be 


found nowhere else in the world. 


A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will bring 

you a careful analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply to 

your business. Or if you wish, we will send you a carefully 

screened list of the available buildings or sites that would be suit- 

able for your operations, based on the information you give us. 
We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 


Industries in the Chicago area have *hese outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States ¢ World Airport 


Inland Waterways ¢ Geographical Center of U. S. Population ¢ Great Financial Center ¢ The ““Great Central Market 


” e Food 


Producing and Processing Center ¢ Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing ¢ Good Labor Relations Record ¢ 2,800,000 Kilowatts 
of Power ¢ Tremendous Coal Reserves ¢ Good Government ¢ Good Living ¢ Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY © PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Businessmen can be reasonably certain that Government controls won't get 
any tighter. Congress quite obviously takes a dim view of the control program. 

Tip-off comes from the Banking committees of Senate and House. They will 
write the law to extend controls beyond June 30. Committee members are showing 
undisguised opposition to the control program submitted by the Administration. 

Livestock growers' revolt against beef-price ceilings is typical of what 
goes on in Washington. Congress turns a Sympathetic ear to growers' complaints. 

Beef ceilings will stick, at least for a while, despite objections from © 
growers. Office of Price Stabilization is firm on this point. But it is well 
to remember that meat-price ceilings led to the wrecking of the OPA in 1946. 











To get down to specific cases on the outlook for future controls..... 
Commercial .rents will not be controlled. This proposal is sidetracked. 
Residential rents probably will not be under any firmer ceilings than now. 
Mortgage controls on existing houses are very likely to be disallowed. 
Credit controls, generally, are unlikely to be tightened much, if at all. 
Government-built defense plants probably will not be authorized. 

Parity prices for farm products will not be tinkered with. Congressmen are 
strongly against any threat to keep farm commodities below a parity price. 

Wage controls will not be tightened, either. Unions object to this. 

Upshot probably will be a continuation of the present control law, with 
only minor changes. -Some Congressmen would like to scrap controls. But they 
consider scrapping unwise, politically, in these days of uncertainty. 

The split between: Congress and the Administration is not hard to explain. 
Congress went further than the Administration proposed when the control law was 
enacted last year. Then controls were applied slowly. Prices soared. Now Con- 
gress distrusts the Administration and hesitates to comply with requests. 




















Present price trend is another reason why Congress hesitates on controls. 

Wholesale prices are easing off. Latest official index puts them at 182.9 
per cent of the 1926 base. That is down a shade from previous weeks. 

Price declines, at wholesale, are reported for livestock, meats, textiles. 
Stable prices are found in grains, metals, lumber and other building materials. 

Food prices, at retail, also are holding steady. Labor Department finds 
that food prices averaged the same in mid-April as in mid-March. Price'rises in 
fruits, vegetables and eggs were offset by declines for fish, pork, milk. 

Food-price index, in fact, has been relatively stable since the middle of 
February. Need for controls appears much less urgent when prices aren't rising. 




















Government farm experts seem to doubt that prices will go much higher. 
Farm prices are expected to stay near current levels through the year. 
Supply of farm products is estimated to be large. Food consumption, on a 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


per capita basis, is expected to be above 1950, but not very much above. 

Meat production is expected to increase as the year goes on, with largest 
increases registered in pork. Slightly more beef also is in prospect. 

Feed supplies--corn, oats, other grains--are expected to become tighter in 
the months ahead. Production of all feed grains is estimated at 118 million 
tons, down 6 per cent from 1950. Demand is put at 130 million tons. 

Meat supply might actually bulge if feed grains become short. Less feed 
for animals would mean heavier marketings of livestock, larger volume of meat. 

Official forecast is that farm production will set a record in 1951 and 
that farm income will return to the 1947 peak of 17.8 billion dollars. In 1950, 
net farm income was reported at 13 billion dollars. 











Industrial production also appears to be headed for a record this year. 

Unfilled orders of manufacturers guarantee a rising trend in output in the 
second half of this year. Backlog of factory orders stood at 51.4 billion dol- 
lars in March. That's a record--29.6 billion dollars above March, 1950. 

Orders for durable goods account for most of the backlog. The total is 44 
billion dollars, a gain of 25.6 billion dollars from a year earlier. 

Orders for nondurables, at 7.4 billion, are up by 4.1 billion dollars. 

New orders also are continuing to flow into the nation's plants. March 
volume was 29.3 billion dollars, a 3.8=-billion advance from February and a gain 
of 10.5 billion over a year ago. Most of the increase is for durables. 

Still ahead lies a much larger volume of war orders. Defense Production 
Administrator tells Congress that, of 84 billion dollars' worth of war orders now 
authorized, "less than half have been placed" and only a small part is filled. 

With this backlog of orders, U.S. factories will continue to hum through 
the year and into 1952. A rising volume of output is strongly underwritten. 

















It's the prospect of rising industrial activity, in fact, that sparks the 
official fear of inflation ahead. Much of this output is to go into weapons and 
new plant and machinery--products people can't use. But people will get paid 
more money for making these things. That is what worries officials. 


Tariff cuts negotiated by the U.S. with 17 countries at Torquay, England, 
involve about 500 million dollars in imports, 6 per cent of all U.S. imports. 
Major concessions include lower duties on lead, zinc, aluminum, alloy met- 
als, machinery and chemicals. All in all, 1,325 separate items are affected. 
Lower tariffs also are given for cameras, clocks, toys, cutlery, jewels. 
In exchange, other countries are reducing their duties on such American ex- 
ports as wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, cars and trucks, machinery, chemicals. 
American exports that get tariff benefits amounted to a billion dollars in 
1949, but that figure is admitted to be well above any normal export year. 
Canada and Western Germany made the ‘greatest concessions to the U.S. 
Great Britain and the British Commonwealth made no concessions at all. 
France and some other countries raised duties on some U.S. export items. 


























Results of the Torquay conference, therefore, were not all successful. 
Actually, the tariff concessions negotiated are not expected to affect trade in 
the near future. Tariffs don't mean much when goods are scarce, demand high. 
Problem in world trade now is primarily to increase output of basic materials. 
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GREAT AND GROWING (edustecal Oppottusity / 


IF — you're looking for good plant sites, don’t % SIX GREAT STATES IN 


“‘close the deal” until you’ve investigated The Land of : he W 


Plenty. Here you'll find a large variety of raw ma- 
terials, dependable, home-rooted manpower, Precision VIRGINIA — furniture ... foods ... cotton... tobacco . 


Transportation of the strategically located Norfolk textiles . . . chemicals ... shipbuilding . . . coal . . . livestock 
. . . dairying... poultry raising. . . lumber. .. research... 
: ; truck gardening... cement... limestone... fruit and food 
water, a vast supply of the world’s finest Bituminous processing 


and Western Railway, plenty of power and industrial 


coal, fair real estate values, reasonable tax structures, a cee eee mm em enqeer yy NTs 


clean, progressive communities, mild climate, nearness . . . Chemicals and chemical products... paper...lumber... 
to domestic markets and easy access to foreign markets natural gas, petroleum . . » 

through the great, year-round ice-free Port of Norfolk OHIO — iron and steel ... machinery ... meat packing ... 
on Hampton Roads. And there’s plenty of room to grow. rubber products. . . aircraft. , . automotive products. . . general 


manufacturing ... 


NORTH CAROLINA —tobacco... textiles... furniture... lumber- 
ing... clothing ... fisheries . . . food processing . . . cotton 


WRITE — the Industrial and Agricultural Dept., 





Drawer U-411, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roa- seve divestock:<. 

noke, Virginia. This department with a half-century MARYLAND — iron and steel... textiles. . . clothing... pro- 

of experience, is staffed with plant location specialists cessed foods ... chemicals ... electric equipment ... ship- 

whose job is to help you find the plant site best adapted building . . . aircraft. . . fisheries . . . 

to your particular business. They will give you KENTUCKY —flour and grist mills ... tobacco ... lumbering 

complete information on this rich area promptly, in o0 © CCGG) +s. live atock s. 3 woodworking we « SUE SS 
} ‘ : ; cotton goods... foundry and machine shop products. . . meat- 

confidence and without obligation. Letthem goto work packing ..« 





for you today. 








INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT,., 
DRAWER U.-411, 
NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY, 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free, color-illus- 
trated booklet, Industrial Opportunities In The Land 
of Plenty. 


NAME 





Firm NAME 





STREET 





City 
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The economy has yet to catch its sec- 
ond breath for another burst of speed. 
Signs indicate that the breather may 
last a while yet. 

Controls on production, prices, credit, 
construction are taking hold. 

Home building shows that. April hous- 
ing starts, with 1950 momentum peter- 
ing out, produced no seasonal rise. 
Starts were about a third below April, 
1950. Yet, because of a whopping first 
quarter, starts later in 1951 will have 
to be cut almost 50 per cent below 
the last eight months of 1950 if the 
1951 total is to be held to the sched- 
uled maximum of 850,000. 

Lean applications submitted to FHA 
and VA in the first quarter called for 
54 per cent fewer housing units than 
those submitted in the first quarter of 
1950. March showing was somewhat 
above the average; early April still 
higher. If the trend continues up, a 
tighter hand may be laid on credit. 
Plant expansion, too, may be in for 
some curbs. Industrial construction in 
April was 116 per cent above April of 
1950. A new NPA order requiring 
specific approval of industry projects 
using more than 25 tons of steel can be 
the handle of a new brake on plant ex- 
pansion deemed unessential. Other 
construction programs, including those 
of State and local governments, come 
under that order, too. 

Rising incomes are pouring new 
strength into the poised economy. 
Personal income rose from an annual 
rate of 241.3 billion dollars in Feb- 
ruary to 242.5 billion in March. Fac- 
tory wages, up in the month, were 31 
per cent over the March, 1950, level, 
with wages in durable manufactures 


(1935-39=100) 


FOR 


MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity —| 


Purchasing-power 





up more than 40 per cent. Increases 
in wage rates and employment are to 
expand income still further. 

boom that can 
result is charted below. The rise in 
personal income left over after taxes 
slowed in the first quarter, and, as 
taxes bit deeper, retail sales drooped. 
Some factories were slowed down by 





More Dollars for Spending 


(disposable personal income, annual rates) 
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controls, material shortages and con- 
sumer apathy. Still, the rise since 
Korea has added more than 19 bil- 
lion dollars a year to people’s spending 
money. And something like another 
11 to 14 billion per year is expected 
to be added by the end of 1951. 


Inflation steam will be built up still 


further by those increases. The rise of 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


o0%e2 ea 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 
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nearly 10 per cent in spendable ip. 
come from the second quarter of 
1950 to the first quarter of 195] 
produced a rise of almost 8 per cent 
in consumer prices. Another 5 to 65 
per cent increase in disposable jn. 
come this year is to coincide with 
decreases in supplies of many products 
on which income can be spent. 

Employment in April indicated no spurt 
in wages and salaries yet. Total 
civilian employment dropped during 
the month, with nonfarm jobs down 
385,000. Unemployment, however, 
declined sharply to 1,744,000 as 
part-time workers, laid off by te. 
tail stores after Easter, left the 
labor market. Warmer weather js 
bringing more outdoor jobs. 

Factory output in the week ended May 
5 slid off another point on the indica- 
tor below. Defense production failed 
to offset cutbacks in normal civilian 
products. A private study that showed 
a five-to-six month supply of TV sets 
waiting to be sold helps to explain that. 

Auto output in the latest week was 
estimated to be 147,375 units, off from 
153,586 the week before. May sched- 
ules, though, exceed April's. 

Steel was scheduled last week at 103.5 
per cent of capacity, only a shide 
under the record set a week earlier. 

Gains occurred in trade and finance. 
Department-store sales in the week 
ended May 5 turned up to 310.4 on 
the indicator below, from 307.7 a 
week earlier. And business loans, after 
declines in three of the four weeks of 
April, expanded by 59 million dollars. 

Surface calm of recent weeks still is 
unbroken by the defense operations 
boiling below. 


rth 
|FACTORY | 
PRODUCTION 
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In Arctic regions where temperatures often hit 
65 degrees below zero, airplanes “freeze up” when 
engines stop turning over. 

To heat up engines and cabins, de-ice wings, con- 
trol surfaces, landing gear and to free hydraulic 
lines, AiResearch engineers have designed and built 
a portable gas turbine powered ground heater— 
another AiResearch first. 

The result of a rush development-production order 
placed by the Air Force several months ago, the 
new heater will produce clean 280° air from six dif- 
ferent outlets on a —65° day, or 4,000,000 BTU per 
hour. This is more heat than could be produced from 
100 large floor furnaces. It is designed to warm up 


e AiResearch — Specialists in the design and manufacture of 
equipment involving the use of high-speed wheels —is a leader 
in the following major categories: 


‘HOV EOC” fer the B-36 





































a multi-engine B-36 bomber within 15 minutes in 
sub zero Arctic weather. It will be used to heat 
living quarters and all types of mechanical ground 
equipment. 

The compact, lightweight AiResearch gas turbine 
which powers the ground heater is completely self- 
contained. Developed as a source of pneumatic power 
for aircraft, its use in the ground heater is an example 
of its versatility. It is also being used to start jet 
and turboprop engines, for operating aircraft acces- 
sories and for ground air conditioning. It is ideally 
suited for any condition where self-contained port- 
able power can be used to advantage. 


mee | 6AiResearch 


DIVISION OF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 





Air Turbine Refrigeration « Cabin Superchargers -e Gas Turbines # Pneumatic Power Units @ Electronic Temperature Controls 
Heat Transfer Equipment @ Electric Actuators @ Cabin Pressure Controls 


AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Dept. H-5, Los Angeles 45, California 





IN MEXICO- 
4/ 


Correspondent Banks 


Every important center in Mexico—industrial, min- 
ing, and agricultural— has one or more banks main- 
taining correspondent relationships with our Foreign 
Department . . . one of the largest in the U. S. A. The 
close ties of these banks with governmental and business 
leaders, through their Head Offices and 354 branches, 
enable us to aid in solving the day-to-day problems of 
those trading with this progressive and growing Republic. 

Chemical also has over 600 foreign correspondents 
covering all other important commercial centers in the 
world. These banks are selected for their soundness, and 
ability to supplement the services of our Foreign De- 
partment. They are alert for changes in governmental 
controls, fluctuations in trade cycles, and current in- 
formation essential to the export-import community. 
By close collaboration with these local banks, in Mexico 
and in other countries, Chemical has become a leader in 
serving business abroad and at home. 


CHEMICAL BANK 


& 


TRUST COMPANY 
Founded 1824 


Foreign Department 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (15) 














30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Reading the news of national and 
international affairs at home each 
week is the regular practice of 80% 
of the readers of this magazine. 
Important advertisers are quick to 
cash in on the advantages of such 
an opportunity. 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 











Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Dividend No. 38 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
June 21, 1951, to holders of record 
at the close of business on May 25, 
1951 on the Common Stock of Atlas 
Corporation. 

Wa ter A, Peterson, Treasurer 


May 9, 1951. 























Moving 4oon? 


Surely you do not want to miss 
even one copy of this up-to-the- 
minute-news magazine. Help us to 
keep you well-informed about the 
fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change 
of address at 
prior to the time the change is to 
effective. And please 
send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this use- 
ful news magazine should be sent. 
Help us to serve you promptly. 


least two weeks 


become 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 
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Tax Rise Ahead 
To Hit Incomes 
Of Nearly All 


New taxes, when they come, 
won't hurt quite as much as Mr. 
Truman thinks they should. 

House Ways and Means Com. 
mittee is trimming his tax plan, 
making it a little easier on both 
individuals and corporations. 

Single people with families 
to support get a special break. 
So does the fellow who sells his 
home, and then uses the profit 
to buy another home. 


Taxes, business and personal, are 
going up, but not as high as President 
Truman wants them to go. That's the 
clear signal from tentative tax votes 
taken by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Where Mr. Truman urged a personal 
tax increase of 4 percentage points across 
the board, the House Committee voted 
3 points. Now there is talk of trimming 
the boost to 2 points. 

Where the President sought an in 
crease of 8 points in the corporation tax, 
the Committee decided on 5 points. 

What’s more the House Committee is 
writing in some tax-relief provisions 
along with the tax increases. 

Single people who are heads of fami- 
lies get a special break in the Commit- 
tee’s tentative bill. 

There is some relief, too, for the man 
who sells his home at a profit, and then 
uses the proceeds of the sale to buy an- 
other home. 

The Committee has turned thumbs 
down on some of the pet tax ideas of- 
fered by Mr. Truman and the Treasury. 
The House group refused to raise the 
tax rate on long-term capital gains. Pres- 
ent effective maximum rate is 25 per 
cent. Mr. Truman wanted to raise it to 
37.5 per cent. 

The Committee rejected the Adminis- 
tration plan to lengthen the required 
holding period for long-term gains from 
six months to a year. 

It voted down a Treasury proposal to 
subject the retained profits of co-opera 
tives to regular corporation tax rates. 

It turned down the White House plan 
to raise taxes on oil and mining com 
panies by reducing depletion allowances. 
These allowances are intended to com 
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pensate such companies for using up 
their resources. Instead of reducing such 
tax advantages, the Committee voted to 
extend the allowances to a long list of 
roducts not now covered. 

In short, Congress is writing its own 
ticket on taxes. Mr. Truman’s ideas ap- 
pear to be carrying but little weight in 
the House Committee. The same thing, 
to all indications, will be true in the 
Senate Finance Committee, which goes 
to work on the tax bill after the House 
gets through with it. 

Personal-tax boost of 3 percentage 
points, as voted tentatively by the House 
Committee, is translated into dollars for 
you by the table below. 

" These figures are not final, by any 
means. Many think that, if the House 





Increase for Individuals: 
House Plan 

—Single Person, No Dependents— 
Net Income Present Tax Proposed Tax 
$ 1,000 $ 80 $ 92 
2,000 280 322 
3,000 488 560 
5,000 944 1,076 
10,000 2,436 2,718 
15,000 4,448 4,880 
25,000 9,796 10,528 
50,000 26,388 27,870 
100,000 66,798 69,780 
—Single Head of Family, One Dependent— 
$ 2,000 $ 160 $ 184 
3,000 360 , 414 
5,000 796 892 
10,000 2,232 2,324 
15,000 4,174 4,131 
25,000 9,442 8,797 
50,000 25,956 24,238 
100,000 66,276 62,490 

—Married Person, Two Dependents— 
$ 3,000 $ 120 $ 138 
5,000 520 598 
10,000 1,592 1,820 
15,000 2,900 3,278 
25,000 6,268 6,946 
50,000 18,884 20,312 
100,000 51,912 54,840 
Note: Figures on proposed taxes for single heads 

of families are approximate. 











doesn’t trim the increase from 3 to 2 per- 
centage points, the Senate will. 

But, at 3 points, the increase will 
mean this: 

Bottom tax rates, now 20 per cent, 
will rise to 23 per cent. That rate applies 
to the first $2,000 of taxable income—that 
is, the income that’s left after subtract- 
ing personal exemptions and all allow- 
able deductions. 

Highest rate, affecting taxable income 
over $200,000, will rise from the present 
91 per cent to 94 per cent. 

Rates will be exactly the same as in 
World War II. Those were the highest 
tax rates ever in this country. 

As a practical matter, however, taxes 
will be below those of World War II. 
Since then, the personal exemption has 
been increased from $500 to $600. Also, 
married taxpayers have been given the 
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It’s no trick to make coins stand on edge while the SHOPSMITH saw 
whirls at full speed. What’s remarkable is the fact that you can do 
it with any one of the 100,000 SHOPSMITHS produced by the Magna 
Engineering Corporation since 1947. Never has so precise a power 
tool been made in such a large quantity in such a short period of time. 


The real picture of SHOPSMITH’s precision includes 1/10,000” 
dial indicators, light wave micrometers, external comparators and 
gauge blocks. It’s a picture painted daily in the Magna laboratories 
where standards of precision are among the highest in the power 
tool industry. 


But SHOPSMITH is more than a single precision-engineered wood- 
working tool. It’s a complete power workshop—accurate, rugged, 
flexible. It converts quickly from a big-capacity circular saw to a 12” 
disc sander, 33” wood lathe, 15” vertical or horizontal drill press. 
Yet it measures only 21” x 55”, costs only $189.50 (without motor). 


See SHOPSMITH demonstrated and you’ll see why it’s America’s 
largest selling power tool. On display at leading hardware and depart- 
ment stores or any Montgomery Ward store. And for a copy of 
Magna’s 16-page SHOPSMITH catalog, simply write: 


Magna Engineering Corp. 


Dept. J-171, 417 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Manufacturers of SHOPSMITH @ Plants in San Francisco and Cleveland 
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privilege of splitting the family income 
for tax purposes. Neither of these post- 
war changes in the tax laws is likely to 
be reversed in 1951. 

Take, for example, a married man 
with a net income of $5,000 a year— 
that is, $5,000 before exemptions but 
after deductions. His wartime tax was 
$975. His present tax is $760. Under the 
proposal, his tax would be $874. 

A married man with $15,000 net in- 
come paid $4,695 in the war. His 
present tax is $3,260; his proposed tax, 
$3,674. 

Single people, those without depend- 
ents, get closer to wartime rates. At 
$5,000 net, a single man paid $1,105 dur- 
ing the war. He now pays $944, and the 
proposal would raise that to $1,076. A 
$15,000. bachelor, whose tax was $4,968 
in wartime, pays $4,448 now, and would 
pay $4,880 under the proposal. 

However, a single person who is the 
head of a family—for example, a widow 
with dependent children—gets some 
special treatment under the House bill. 

The idea is to give unmarried family 
heads one half the benefits that married 
people get from income splitting. Exact 
figures on what this will mean in dollars 
are not yet available, because details of 
the formula are still to be worked out. 
However, from the table, you can get a 
general idea of what will happen if the 
plan, as it now stands, becomes law. 

The advantage of income splitting, as 
now proposed, starts showing up at net 
incomes of around $10,000 a year. At 
$15,000, a single person who heads a 
family gets a tax cut of $43—from $4,174 
to $4,131. At $25,000, the cut mounts 
to $645. At $100,000, the plan offers a 
reduction of $3,786. 

The proposal may be modified. How- 
ever, many think there will be some 
narrowing of the tax gap between those 
family taxpayers who are married and 
those who are single or widowed. 

Corporate taxes, already higher 
than in wartime for most companies, are 
to go still higher. 

What the Committee voted tentatively 
was to raise the regular corporate rate 
from 25 to 30 per cent on the first 
$25,000 of net profit, and from 47 to 
52 per cent on the remainder. President 
Truman wanted rates of 33 and 55 per 
cent. ° 
The excess-profits tax, for the time 
being at least, stays where it is—at a 
rate of 30 per cent on profits .above 
what is considered “normal.” 

Ceiling on a company’s effective tax— 
regular and excess-profits tax combined 
—is raised from 62 to 67 per cent. 

These tax increases may or may not 
stand up. There is much talk in both 
the House and Senate of changing the 
corporate increase from 5 points to 3 
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SAFEGUARD YOUR INVESTMENT 


FIRE strikes without warning. This 
fact emphasizes the need to protect 
buildings and contents with GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers, for these 
sprinklers discover and stop FIRE 
...they also net large savings in 
FIRE insurance costs. 
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VACATION 


The Shamrock’s Vacation Plan will 
be in effect again this summer... July 1 
through September 3... affording you 
seven or more delightful, pleasure- 
filled days as guest of America’s Mag- 
nificent Hotel ...at most reasonable, 
all-inclusive “package” rates. 

The Shamrock’s Vacation Plan in- 
cludes breakfast in bed every morn- 
ing...dinner each evening, with three 
exciting “nights out” in the glamor- 
ous Shamrock Supper Clubs, home of 
The Cavalcade of Stars...The Sham- 
rock Pool often as you like... and, of 
course, your extra large room with 
finger-tip air-conditioning control. 


WRITE NOW FOR FULL DETAILS OF 
THE SHAMROCK’S VACATION PLAN 


When .. . not if . . . your trade 
association or organization holds its 
next convention, let Houston bid you 
welcome .. . let The Shamrock be your 
host! The Shamrock’s facilities for con- 
ventions, trade association meetings and 
exhibits are unexcelled. Ask for de- 
Scriptive folders. 


Long Distance: Houston LD 1 Teletype: HO-192 
New York Office: JU dson 6-5500 


Glenn McCarthy. President 
M. Jack Ferrell, Executive Manager 
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points. That may be done before the tax 
bill becomes law. 

Sales of homes, under the Com- 
mittee bill, come in for a relief provi- 
sion that can be important to a lot of 
people. An example will show what’s up: 

Say a man owns and occupies a home 
that cost him $10,000 several years ago, 
when prices were lower than they are 
now. His company transfers him to 
another city, so he sells his house for 
$20,000 and buys another house for 
$20,000 in the city to which he is trans- 
ferred. Actually, he comes out even on 
the exchange of homes, yet present law 
subjects him to the capital-gains tax on 
the profit he realizes from the sale of the 
first house. 

What the Committee proposes is to 
give tax exemption to the profit from 
sale of a residence, provided the pro- 
ceeds of the sale are used for the pur- 
chase of another residence within a year. 

This provision, if it becomes law, will 
apply only to owner-occupied houses. 
Speculation or rental houses will stay on 





How Proposed Raise Would 
Hit Corporations 
Proposed Tax 


Net Income Present Tax 


$ 5,000 $ 1,250 $ 1,500 
10,000 2,500 3,000 
25,000 6,250 7,500 
50,000 18,000 20,500 
100,000 41,500 46,500 
500,000 229,500 254,500 
1,000,000 464,500 514,500 
10,000,000 4,694,500 5,194,500 

100,000,000 46,994,500 51,994,500 











the old basis. Also, to get the full bene- 
fit of the exemption, a man must pay as 
much for the second house as he got for 
the first. Any difference will be subject 
to the capital-gains tax. 

This is the line that the new tax bill 
is taking. It’s a long way from what Mr. 
Truman wanted. 

He asked Congress to raise personal 
taxes enough to produce an extra 3.6 bil- 
lion dollars a year. The increase voted 
by the Committee is estimated to be 
good for 2.9 billion. 

He urged a corporate tax increase to 
raise 3.1 billion dollars. Actual revenue 
boost, under the Committee’s bill, is 
placed at 2.1 billion. 

He proposed excise increases to bring 
in 3 billions. He won’t get nearly that 
much. His program rules out any tax re- 
lief in 1951. 

He insisted on dating income tax in- 
creases back to Jan. 1, 1951. The effec- 
tive date will be set, in the end, by the 
Senate. The earliest likely date for in- 
dividuals is next October 1. The corpo- 
rate increase is not likely to take effect 
before next July 1. 








planting trees with 
tractors to make 
fibres for industry 


With this MosInreE 
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operation . . . even tamps the 
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30 to 40-year cycle during 
which seedlings grow to ma- 
tured trees, ready for harvest- 
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many products of industry. 
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BINDS up to 250 books an hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 


BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your own OFFICE 
or plant 


Add prestige...color...atten- 
tion-compelling appearance to 
reports, presentations, catalogs. 
GBC plastic binding equipment* 
quickly ...easily... economically 
binds loose pages of all sizes 
into handsome custom-made 
booklets. Pages turn easily... 
lie flat. Complete office equip- 
ment costs less than a type- 
writer...saves 50% over old- 
fashioned fastener-type covers. 
Anyone can operate. 
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u + memo | Send today for information 
3493 and 2 handy pocket memo 

books bound on this equip- 
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General Binding Corporation 
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YOU CAN, as a manufacturer o; 

wholesaler, apply for higher price 
ceilings if, for promotional or other jeg. 
sons, your prices were temporarily Jow 
during the base period of the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation. Such applica. 
tions for price adjustments are author. 
ized by the Office of Price Stabilization, 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect to pay higher 

prices for tungsten products that 
you use. OPS sets dollars-and-cents 
ceiling prices for ferrotungsten, tungsten 
powder and other tungsten products at 
higher levels than under an carlier regu. 
lation. 


* * * 


YOU CAN raise the ceiling prices of 

some home canning supplies that 
you sell. OPS issues formulas to be used 
by wholesalers and retailers to increase 
prices of such canning supplies as pre. 
serving jars, jelly glasses, lids, caps and 
rings. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably take an income 

tax deduction for your entire loss 
on the sale of land that vou bought with 
the intention of subdividing but later 
rented out when subdivision turned out 
to be impractical. This tax treatment is 
allowed by the U.S. Tax Court in one 
case where the property was found to 
have been used in the trade or business 
of the owner when rented out. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views to 
the Treasury on a proposed regula 
tion dealing with consolidated income 
tax and excess-profits tax returns. The 
Treasury invites comments on the pr- 
posals, to be submitted in duplicate form 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington 25, D.C., by June 4. 


* * * 


YOU CAN wait until June 7 to com 

ply with the trade-practice rules 0 
the Federal Trade Commission for retail 
installment sales and installment finan- 
cing of automobiles and other moto 
vehicles. For the second time, the Con- 
mission postpones the effective date for 
these trade rules. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now collect rent for spac 

that vou lease to the Governmett 
without submitting a certified vouchet 
each month. The General Services At 
ministration announces that checks wil 
be sent to building owners 


withou 
awaiting receipt of the vouchers. Th 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


Government should be notified of 
changes in ownership of these properties. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

legally enter a contract that permits 
a union to have a veto over your hiring 
of new workers. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board rejects, as a violation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, a contract that allowed 
the employer to get new workers from 
anv source so long as they were satisfac- 
tory to the union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely fire a worker 
because he sent letters to your cus- 
tomers asking help in winning union 
recognition in your plant. NLRB holds 
that union members have the right, under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, to send such let- 
ters to customers of their employer. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on the Govern- 

ment’s waiving your liability for 
damages under a contract if failure to 
complete the contract on time is due to 
your own negligence. The Comptroller 
General refuses to forego damages in one 
case where the delay was primarily the 
fault of the contractor. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a packer of 

foods or other products, fail to count 
all aluminum or tin-plate lids or other 
types of sealing devices and closures 
when figuring your allowed inventories. 
The National Production Authority tells 
packers that these items must be con- 
sidered in counting permitted 75-day 
inventories. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid pay- 

ing a penalty for failure to file an in- 
come tax return on time merely because 
you assumed that a return had been 
made for you by someone who attended 
to it in the past. The Tax Court rules in 
one case that a taxpayer is not excused 
from a negligence penalty because 
he thought his return had been filed by 
an employe of a company in which he 
was principal stockholder. The return 
was not prepared because this employe 
had left for military service. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortv Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
oasic material. 
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“Think of saving 
as well as of getting. 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


Scrap steel saved today can help steel products come thy way. 
—Acme Steel Notebook, 1951 





The current shortage of scrap steel makes 
the supply picture serious for all users of 


steel products. How you can help 

Even before this scrap shortage faced the 3 ana: y 
steel industry, increased civilian consump- in the scrap drive. 
tion and increased military needs made it 1. Doa thorough houseclean- 
impossible for Acme Steel to meet all the ing job in your shop. Collect 
needs of all its 50,000 customers. all scrap steel, no matter how 

So save scrap steel. And, to make the best small, 
use of the Acme Steel products available to 2. Check your equipment now! 
you, let your Acme Steel representative Junk all machines worn out or 
work with you on ways to increase efficiency, broken beyond repair. 
eliminate waste, maintain hard-to-replace 3. Ask your people to de the 
equipment in your packaging, shipping and same job of housecleaning at 
materials handling. home. 

We will continue to help you—the way 4. Sell your collection te a 
we have helped our customers for more than deca in metal scrap. He will 
71 years. see it gets where it is needed. 


Save scrap steel today. Get more steel 
products tomorrow. 











ACME STEEL COMPANY 
Dept. U.S.-51, 2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


To find out which of Acme Steel's 41 service offices in the United States 
and Canada is nearest you, check your telephone directory or write us. 


ACME STEELCO. 
CHICAGO 


ACME STEELSTRAP flat steel strapping and ACME UNIT-LOAD 
carload bracing BAND, SEALS and TOOLS @ ACME SILVER- 
STITCHERS and ACME SILVERSTITCH WIRE for box stitching @ 
ACME-MORRISON METAL STITCHERS and BOOK STITCHERS 
@ ACME-CHAMPION BAG STITCHERS @ ACME HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP STEEL @ ACME GALVA-BOND steel slat stock for 
1951 is Acme Steel Company’s Venetian blinds @ ACME STEEL SPECIALTIES, including hoops, 
71st year of continuous opera- corrugated fasteners, barbed box straps, nail-on strapping and 
tion, and the 50th consecutive oiner container reinforcements @ ACME STEEL ACCESSORIES— 


year in which we have paid 
dividends to our stockholders. snips, tool mounts, reel stands, coil holders, coil trays. 
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THE MACARTHUR 
AND MARSHALL TESTIMONY 


Transcript of Hearings Before the Senate 


Armed Services and Foreign 


Relations Committees 


ek S. Fo 


Inquiry into the military situation in the Far East and the facts surrounding the re- 
lief of General of the Army Douglas MacArthur from his assignment in that area 


HEARINGS OF SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1951* 


United States Senate, Committee on Armed Services and 


Committee on Foreign Relations, Washington, D. C. 


The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:35 
a. m., in the Caucus Room, Senate Office Building, Senator 
Richard B. Russell, (Chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices) presiding. 

PRESENT: Senators Russel] (Chairman, Committee on 
Armed Services), Connally (Chairman, Committee on Foreign 
Relations), George, Green, McMahon, Fulbright, Gillette, 
Wiley, Smith (New Jersey), Hickenlooper, Lodge, Tobey, 
Byrd, Johnson (Texas), Kefauver, Stennis, Long, Bridges, 
Saltonstall, Morse, Knowland, and Cain. 

ALSO PRESENT: Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. Mudge, 
of the Committee staff: Francis O. Wilcox, chief of staff; 
Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, staff associate, Committee on Foreign 
Relations; C. C. O’Day, clerk; and Pat M. Holt, associate clerk. 


The Chairman, Senator Russell. The Committee will come 
to order. 

Gentlemen, today marks the third day of what has almost 
become, or threatened to become, a marathon session. 

I do not believe that I recall any previous time in my 
legislative career where any one witness has submitted to such 
lengthy and continuous questioning as General MacArthur 
has, in this hearing. 

It is a tribute to the General, not only to his physical 
stamina, but it is a tribute to him, and every member of the 





*Full text of the hearings of Thursday, May 3, and Friday, May 4, 
was printed in last week’s issue of U.S. News & World Report. 
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Committee, that these exhaustive interrogations have been 
conducted in complete courtesy and in the highest dignity. 

It is a tribute to every participant in this hearing, I think, 
that it has been so free from petty bickering. 

Some of the questions might have been slightly repetitious, 
but they have been fair questions, designed to elicit informa- 
tion, rather than to provoke debate. 

The General, of course, as befits his distinguished record, 
has answered all questions fully and frankly. 

It seems that where differences have arisen, they have 
been discussed in the spirit of mutual respect for opposing 
opinions. 

The basic strength of our Government depends upon dis- 
cussions of public questions being conducted in that manner. 

My hope—that these hearings would produce something of 
genuine benefit to our people, and to the future of our na- 
tion—has been strengthened. 

We have accumulated a large body of data, and the record 
contains a rather thorough exposition of the views of General 
MacArthur. 

I hope that we will be able to conclude our questioning 
of the General today. 

Of course, with General MacArthur, the hearing is onl\ 
beginning. We will hear next from other officials of the 
Government, beginning with Secretary George C. Marshall, of 
Defense. 

I have a procedural matter here that was raised in private 
conversation this morning 

In calling upon the Senators tor questioning last evening 
before we recessed, I called upon the Senators in the order 
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of their seniority, but that was affected by the presence, or 
rather the absence of Senators who had not had an opportu- 
nity to ask questions in their places at the table. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman?» 

Seuator Kussell, Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. I suggest that you return to the order of 
seniority this morning and start with whoever would be 
senior to myself, who was allowed to start questioning last 
night. 

Senator Russell. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Knowland. Mr. Chairman, before you proceed, I 
have a matter on the subcommittee. Senator McMahon is not 
here yet, but I would like some guidance. 

As I previously mentioned yesterday, in the hearings of 
May 3, Volume 1, there was mention made of certain restric- 
tions on bombing within Korea itself. I personally do not see 
why that information should not be made available. [The 
material referred to here was released later, and appears at 
the end of this day’s transcript. ] 

I wondered what you had in mind—whether the Senator 
from Connecticut and the Senator from California, who are 
the subcommittee, should first discuss it, then to take it up 
with the military censor. If we could get his agreement, there 
is no problem. If there is still disagreement, the matter 
would then be submitted to the full Committee. 

There is another area where the General had requested the 
troops of the Republic of China from Formosa might be used. 
On that I fully agree that the exact language of the TWX 
should not be used, but it seems to me that again that could 
be paraphrased; and I wondered just what your instructions 
were as to procedure. 

Senator Russell. Well, I shall again undertake to express 
my own views, as I did yesterday, when I stated some of the 
decisions had been quite baffling to me. As I believe I stated 
on yesterday, it was my intention that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and the Senator from Connecticut would confer where 
either of them raised any questions as to the security value of 
any matter that has been deleted from the record under the 
proceeding we have adopted, which, while not perfect, is the 
very best that the Chair could possibly devise. If either of 
them thinks that a matter should appear or be printed, that 
should be discussed with the officials of the Department of 
Defense who have undertaken this job of protecting the se- 
curity in the release of these hearings. If no agreement is 
reached with the officials of the Department of Defense, it is 
my suggestion that that fact be reported to the Committee, 
that the Committee at that time could either through a sub- 
committee of larger size, or by action of the whole Committee, 
hear briefly from the Senator who had raised the question, get 
the views of the Department of Defense very briefly as to their 
reasons for assigning a classified designation to the matter; 
then the Committee could vote upon whether or not it should 
be made public. 

Senator Knowland. That is entirely agreeable as far as I 
am concerned. During the noon hour I shall endeavor with 
the Senator from Connecticut—I raised a point on certain items 
where I questioned whether the security was necessary or 
whether it could not be handled, particularly if there be a 
paraphrase. If we could get together at noon— 

Senator Russell. If the Senator from California will pardon 
me, the question of paraphrase of course is involved in the 
whole situation as to whether it be released, and I assume 
you can present your view and it will be paraphrased as the 
Department has done with certain documents. 

Senator Knowland. I understand that, but on this particular 
document I am referring to, if we could meet at noontime 
and go over this together, then perhaps get the Chief Censor, 
Admiral whatever his name is— 

Senator Russell. Davis. 

Senator Knowland. Admiral Davis downstairs, and maybe 
make a report this afternoon. 

Senator Russell. Well, I hope the members of the sub- 
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committee will raise that as it is impossible for our Committee 
to confer on a matter of that nature. 

I believe because of Senator Morse’s generous waiver, 
Senator George will be next. You are a little under the 
weather, Senator. Do you desire to propound questions? 

Senator George. I would rather pass at this time. I might 
wish to ask one or two questions, but I have been reading 
the record. 

It seems to me to be full and reasonably complete. I do 
not care to fill up the record with repetitions and argumen- 
tative questions, and I would suggest you call whoever is 
next in line. 

I may wish to ask one or two questions. I am satisfied that 
any Senators will yield to me before the noon hour when I 
may have to leave again, to ask one or two questions if I 
should wish to ask them. 

I would like to ask one thing, perhaps of the Chairman or 
General MacArthur. It possibly relates to some of the matter 
deleted from the Thursday’s hearing. The General had given 
testimony regarding a particular junction point, concentration 
point within Korea, but near the Soviet border. Was that point 
or town definitely identified, and is it identified in the record? 

Senator Russell. I shall ask the Senator from California to 
please follow me closely in this statement in order that I might 
be corrected if I am in error. I think I have knowledge of the 
fact, but he has given more careful attention to it. 

In my opinion the matter was covered very fully in the 
hearings. The town was identified. The inhibitions were ex- 
plained and the value of an attack upon that particular posi- 
tion was clearly stated by General MacArthur. All of that mat- 
ter was deleted. 

Senator George. I heard that testimony and I was surprised 
at the deletion. 

Senator Knowland. That is one of the points that I raised. 

Senator Russell. That is one of the issues referred to by the 
Senator from Connecticut. If an agreement cannot be reached 
with the staff of the defense establishment, the Committee 
will then pass upon the propriety of the release of that portion 
of the testimony. 

Senator George. I thank the Chairman. I merely wished to 
know if a particular concentration point, distribution center 
had been properly identified so we would have no difficulty 
in locating it. 

Senator Russell. I do not think there is any question as to 
that. Senator Saltonstall? 

Senator Saltonstall. I have only one additional question that 
I would like to ask General MacArthur at this time, and that 
is this: 

I read the concluding pages of the record last night in 
which the Chairman asked you the question about evacuating 
Korea, and your answer that it would have been a great moral 
blow and so on. 

Were there ever any plans made to evacuate Korea, and if 
so what in general were they and what were the plans made, 
if you felt you had to evacuate Korea? What did you then 
plan to do? 


TESTIMONY OF GENERAL OF THE ARMY DOUGLAS 
MacARTHUR, ACCOMPANIED BY MAJOR GENERAL 
COURTNEY WHITNEY (RESUMED) 

General MacArthur. As a military contingency we prepared 
plans for the evacuation if we were forced to do so. All of 
the details were never worked out, but the initial plans in- 
volved a gradual withdrawal toward the south, if we were 
forced to do so, into various defensive positions, with a final 

evacuation in the southern part of Korea. 

Senator Saltonstall. Were there any plans made for carrying 
on the undertaking of the United Nations that had been 
started in Korea if you had had to leave Korea, or in your 
opinion were the plans to go back—or, rather, would you in 
that event have gone back to Japan and left the situation as 
it was before you entered Korea? 
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General MacArthur. The withdrawal contemplated return- 
ing the mass of our troops at first to Japan. The details of 
what might have occurred after that would have depended 
upon the action itself or the directives that I might have 
received. 

Senator Saltonstall. And there were no directives? 

General MacArthur. There were no directives, no, sir. 

Senator Saltonstall. Mr. Chairman, the record shows even 
more clearly than the listening here the fullness of General 
MacArthur’s statement and the impressiveness as a witness. I 
have no further questions to ask. I appreciate the helpfulness 
you have given to us. 

General MacArthur. Thank you. 

Senator Russell. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I think no more at this time. 

Senator Russell. Pardon me, Senator Green. I don’t believe 
Senator Green has been asked. 

Senator Green. No more questions. 

Senator Russell.-Senator Johnson. 

Senator Johnson. General, I have just two or three clarity- 
ing questions. They have been presented, but I am not clear 
on the answers. 

I have always had great admiration and respect for you 
as a man, as a military leader, and as one who lives up to his 
responsibilities. Your capacity to perform your duty has 
contributed greatly to your leadership qualities. 

Now, I have responsibilities as a Senator and I need your 
help. I know your suggestions will be valuable to us. 

At this moment we have pending in the Conference Com- 
mittee of the Congress a very serious question of providing 
the men to make up our armed forces. You could help the 
Congress and I think the country if you would give us some 
exact figures, some estimates as to how many additional mem- 
bers of the armed forces you think would be desirable in 
carrying out the specific program that you have recommended 
for the Far East. 

In other words, I know what your problem was in the 
early days of World War II; you had to attempt to hold al- 
most barehanded. I know what your problem has been 
throughout the Korean campaign. I am sure that you asked 
for men that weren’t supplied. Now, you presented this pro- 
gram. 

Our embracing of that program will be a hollow one 
unless we provide the men and matériel to back it up and 
carry it through and reach ultimate victory. 

We touched on that briefly in our discussions the other 
day. If you feel disposed, I should like to have you elaborate 
on the perhaps inconsequential number that would be neces- 
sary to increase, or perhaps the large number that would be 
required. 

General MacArthur. It would be difficult to try to reduce 
to exact figures in advance what you have to have to defeat 
an enemy. It is not a unilateral proposition. 

It depends upon the relativity of the two forces engaged. 
So, it would be quite ridiculous at any stage of the campaign 
to try to predict exactly the norm of force that you would need 
to conclude the campaign. 

I will say, in answer to your basic question, that I am sure 
the over-all strength which is being provided now or debated 
now, would well encompass, without prejudice to any other 
operations or demands that may be made upon it, the con- 
clusion of what I had in mind in the Far East. 

It would only take a relatively small fraction of that force 
to carry on the campaign that I would have in mind. 

Senator Johnson. I assume— 

General MacArthur. The increases that would be necessary 
in the Far East would not be great as far as ground troops are 
concerned. 

The greatest thing that would be necessary is te release the 
power that we now possess so that it can be utilized. 

It is quite possible that when we do that there should be 
added increments of both the Air and the Navy. 
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I believe those increments would be readily available with. 
out prejudice to any other area or operation that is in cop. 
templation. 

In that respect, too, Senator, it must be borne in mind 
that the general objective, as I understand it, of our pre. 
paredness program envisions its accomplishment in about 
two years’ time or something of that sort. 

During that time, those forces can be used in Korea with. 
out prejudice to their ultimate use some place else, merely 
as a basis of training or something of the sort; they would be 
quite available if the projected program is only going to 
reach its completion and its fruition at some future date of 
two years or 18 months, whatever it may be. 

So, I can’t see that there is the slightest prejudice involved 
to the ultimate over-all global program which is before 
the Congress now, because of any demands that might be 
made in the Far East to carry out the program that the Joint 
Chiefs apparently visualized and hoped for on January 14, 

Senator Johnson. And the Joint Chiefs’ plan at present as. 
sumes that they get the legislation that they need for a total 
armed force of 3,462,000. 

Now, as I understand it, it is your opinion that of that 
3,462,000, in order to carry out your program, it would not 
be necessary to substantially increase your ground forces, 

On the other hand, you feel that it would be necessary 
to make additions to our sea power and to our air power, 
but in that event that would not involve substantial increases 
of our armed personnel in that field. 

General MacArthur. That is exactly correct, Senator, 

Senator Johnson. Now, General, I realize that you do not 
want to get into this sphere of specific legislation, but this 
Armed Services Committee is in it right now, and as a man 
who has commanded probably more of our armed forces 
than any other individual, it seems to me that you could 
comment with propriety upon a broad principle. 

Since we are living now, and will continue to live tor 
years to come, in a world of uncertainties, I wonder if. vou 
do not think that some system of universal training which 
would guarantee that all of our young men would be made 
available for service, and they would be trained young men, 
should be invoked so that when the nation was threatened 
we would be prepared? 

General MacArthur. As I said, Senator, I am for prepared- 
ness, and the maximum preparedness, and the maximum 
utilization of all of our resource. 

Now, whether universal military training accomplishes 
that fact would have to be pretty carefully considered by me. 

There are other demands upon our man power. Whether 
the total effort to train these great masses jof millions of men, 
whether in actual combat those men would go into the nic’ies 
for which they have been trained, I don’t know. I have not 
studied the bill. I have not studied the potentialities of it 

It is not a question, I think, that can be settled by me:ely 
whether you are for or whether you are not for it. I am for 
the utilization of the total man power that we have. 

But whether the program of universal military training of 
all youths along practically the same line, which I under- 
stand is the point considered, whether that will reduce or 
produce the greatest military effectiveness, I would not at- 
tempt to say until I had studied the problem very, very 
thoroughly. 

I believe there are many complicated considerations. | 
believe the fitting in of the man power, of the expert eff- 
ciency of the country, is a very intricate problem that cant 
be settled in such a broad general way as that. 

I believe the greatest possible consideration has got to be 
given to the demands of industry. I believe that if you are 
going to prepare the youth, that you have got to understand 
that modern warfare has as its basis industry. 

I believe that you have got to understand that the money 
that is involved is not limitless; that you have got to get the 
maximum efficiency for every penny you spend. 
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Now, I would not have the slightest hesitation in com- 
pletely approving that, if I thought that was the best way to 
get the effectiveness. 

Now, at the present moment, of course, this is a future 
plan you are working on; at the present moment, as I under- 
stand it, it is not applicable. There are other and more acute 
demands. 

| should advise most seriously, if I were considering the 
problem, that I would wait and get through with the emer- 
gency that faces us now, and then on what has resulted and 
what exists then, I would sum up the facts, and make my 
decision. 

If universal military training is the best way to do it, I 
would unhesitatingly advocate it. The question is the sur- 
vival of the nation, and I believe it is every citizen’s duty 
to give that aid in time of necessity that is required by the 
nation. 

Senator Johnson. General, do you have any recollection of 
ever having recommended or advocated universal training 
of our young men? 

General MacArthur. Oh, yes. I not only many years ago 
when I went to the Philippines requested the Philippine Gov- 
ernment to try to organize it for the blow that was manifestly 
certain to come, but the first thing I did was to introduce 
universal military service as far as I was able to accomplish it. 

Senator Johnson. I mean, as it applied to this nation. 

General MacArthur. I am quite sure that 25 years ago 
had we had universal military service, the whole situation 
would have been different. 

It is my belief that had we been prepared before either of 
these World Wars, there was a very excellent chance that they 
would not have taken place. 

The only thing I address myself to, any doubts that I would 
have, is as to the efficacy of the military potential that the 
country could produce. 

Now, over in the Philippines, the situation was entirely dif- 
ferent. They didn’t produce anything; everything was supplied 
to them. 

What was necessary there was to get the man power to 
use what was supplied to them; so, there was no question 
there that universal military service was the proper thing. 

Before the first World War, and the second World War, for 
that matter, industry hadn’t assumed such an important part 
as it has now. 

I believe the thing should be carefully studied, Senator, 
after we get over this present crisis that exists; and, if the 
best method at that time is for universal military service, as 
producing the maximum efficiency—like Abou ben Adhem, my 
name would lead all the rest. 

Senator Johnson. General, when you requested more men 
for your command in Korea, were you informed of the man 
power that was available to the armed services at that time? 

General MacArthur. I was very vividly and acutely in- 
formed of the deficiencies that existed. The armed services 
made available, I am sure, everything that was possible under 
the circumstances. I am sure they scraped the bottom of the 
barrel to get them over there; but there just didn’t seem to be 
any existent, Senator. 

In order to fill up merely the strengths of the units of the 
Japanese occupation army that I sent over there, I had to 
utilize Korean man power. 

I issued the directive, in order to have any degree of maxi- 
mum efficiency in our major combat units, the division—a di- 
rective that for every rifleman and every batteryman that we 
had, the Americans, there should be a Korean enlisted man 
placed with him, and that that individual, that American, 
should be the guide and mentor to teach the Korean. 

In order to get the force that was necessary to make the 
Inchon envelopment, I had to take the Seventh Division, 
which had been practically emasculated, and send the other 
three divisions over, and I had about five weeks to bring 
them up. 
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In order to do so, I placed over 8,000 Koreans in that di- 
vision. I brought them over to Japan and gave them the three 
weeks’ training that I had. : 

In the Third Division, a very similar condition existed, and 
in all the divisions, I authorized large increments of Korean 
soldiers to be incorporated. 

As the flow of personnel increased from continental United 
States, those Koreans, those that survived, were made avail- 
able for transfer back to the Korean divisions to fill up the 
gaps that were being made there. But even today we have— 
I wouldn’t speak for the present moment—but when I left I 
think there were many thousands of the Koreans still serving 
in our combat units. Our combat units have never—after 10 
months of war were not up to their combat strength. 

In saying that, I wish to repeat that I believe every degree 
of efficiency that was possible, everything that could be 
humanly done, had been exerted by the Defense Department 
to send me those men. The support I received from the staffs 
here is quite beyond any criticism. 

Senator Johnson. But, General, you have had a rather 
unique experience, horrible as it has been, in the early days 
of World War II and the 11 or 10 months of the Korean ex- 
perience, of having to take on savage enemies almost bare- 
handed. And I know of no man alive who can more touchingly 
and effectively make the Congress or the country aware of the 
price we paid for deficiencies in the early stages of both of 
these conflicts. I hope as you go about the country talking to 
our citizens and presenting them with a positive program, 
that you will do what you can to contribute to their aware- 
ness of the deficiencies that now exist that will not permit 
this nation to supply its commander with the men and the 
material they needed in the face of a horrible invasion. 

General MacArthur. You know the acuteness of modern 
war is increasing very vividly. It took a long time in the old 
days before the war machines really began to roll. But with 
the integration of the world, increase in scientific methods 
of destruction, the blow falls much quicker; that is, you don’t 
get the time now to prepare that you had in the past. The 
first blow in the next war may well be the decisive blow. The 
first blows or the potency of the first blows—and that first 
blow, you understand, there is no method by which you can 
avoid the surprise attack of an enemy these days. He hits and 
then he announces, or he hits and he don’t announce. And if 
you are not ready at that time you might well be over- 
whelmed before many factors, which I won’t attempt to go 
into, gave you a certain period of time in which you could 
build up to meet the attack. But with every passing year that 
diminishes. Therefore, the corollary is with every passing 
year, as long as you have a maverick running loose in the 
world, it means that your necessity for preparedness increases 
unless you can find the formula to settle the whole matter. 

Senator Johnson. General, I hope in the next few weeks 
that you may have an opportunity to study the reports of this 
Committee and the action taken by the Senate by a rather 
large vote, 79 to 5, passing the man power bill that we hope 
will be sufficient to meet our needs, and if at any time you 
have any suggestions or criticisms, we would be very de- 
lighted to have them. 

I want to ask you this question, General. Assume we em- 
brace your program and suppose that the Chinese were 
chased back across the Yalu River, and suppose they refuse 
to sign a treaty and to enter into an agreement on what their 
future actions will be, what course would you recommend at 
that stage? ; 

General MacArthur. Such a contingency is a very hypo- 
thetical query. I can’t quite see the possibility of the enemy 
being driven back across the Yalu and still being in a posture 
of offensive action. 

I don’t believe that the hypothesis you draw is quite a rea- 
sonable and a rational one. If he ceases his depredations 
across the Yalu, the main purpose that we have is accom- 


plished. 
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If your question implies that we should cross the Yalu 
because he did not sign a treaty of peace or stayed in a sullen 
attitude— 

Senator Johnson. If I may interrupt, I think I can clear up 
what I have in mind. Some of the experiences we have had, 
they dash back, we dash up to them and they come back and 
so forth, the accordion thing that you are talking about. 

Now suppose we inaugurate this program that you have 
advocated and suppose it has the elements of success that you 
envisage. They go back across there, they still retain large 
mass formations there, what course are we going to have to 
take? 

General MacArthur. I don’t think they could. 

Senator Johnson. Are we going to have to keep a large 
number of men there to protect our position? 

General MacArthur. Of course my program would prevent 
his having a great accumulation of force close to the border 
of Korea. When you have cleared Korea, what the situation 
would be to secure it for the future I wouldn’t attempt to 
settle at this time. It would depend upon the factors that 
have been produced by our successful campaign. 

I can’t visualize an enemy who had been cleared of Korea 
staying in a state of belligerency. I believe he would fight 
to hold his line along the Yalu until he was convinced that 
he could not do so. 

Now if he were so convinced, I believe that a rational 
treaty could be drawn up with him at that time if we were so 
successful as that, his entire country would be in jeopardy. 

He would be subject to attack which might not only over- 
turn the Government in existence but might threaten the very 
security of segments of China, and that he would so recklessly 
defy the realisms by not accepting the defeat which would be 
entailed by his being forced to stop his aggressive action in 
Korea doesn’t seem to me to be reasonable. 

Senator Johnson. You think it is unlikely that if your pro- 
gram was carried into effect and we were victorious, that we 
would be required to retain anything like the man power that 
we have in Korea at this time? 

General MacArthur. I should certainly hope not, sir. 

Senator Johnson. And you believe that it would not be 
necessary? 

General MacArthur. I believe it would not. I believe there 
should be—there could be some arrangement made then so 
that the South Koreans, placed in the full posture of defense, 
with such support as might be necessary from our fleets and 
air forces stationed in the Far East, that that would be the 
sufficient security, the reasonable security, that the condi- 
tion would demand. 

Senator Johnson. I got that impression of your position from 
this purported substance of statements made at Wake Island, 
and here is what gave me that impression, and I would like 
to ask about it. It appears on page 6 of the Committee print: 

“General Bradley. The Eighth Army is returning to 
Japan soon. We have the problem of getting additional 
troops to Europe.” Of course, we have that problem in 
front of us at the moment. “As it now stands it will be 
April before we can get a division into Europe. Could 
the Second or the Third Division be made available to 
be sent over to Europe by January? 

“General MacArthur”’—quoted as saying—“Yes, I will 
make one available by January. I would recommend that 
the Second Division be selected, as it is a veteran di- 
vision, better trained, and would make a better im- 
pression.’ 

Do you recall any such exchange, General? 

General MacArthur. Yes, that is practically my recollection 
of it. You must understand, Senator, that that was made on 
the basis of the North Korean War. We expected to close that 
war out very definitely and when the war was closed out, 
we anticipated that the majority of the occupation forces in 
Japan would be returned to Japan. 

The Second and Third Divisions which had come from 
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continental United States, I was prepared under those cop. 
ditions to return to the controls of the central authority, 

Senator Johnson. Now, that is a background for your view 
that when and if we obtain victory, that we can make ayajl. 
able to other parts of the world some of the man power that 
is now tied down in Korea? 

General MacArthur. Correct. I would view with the gravest 
concern the indefinite stationing of American troops to guard 
that border or any other border in which the nation itself 
concerned could reasonably be expected to accomplish. 

Senator Johnson. General, while we are on that Wake Is. 
land conference I want to read a question on page 3, a state. 
ment—Secretary Pace says: 

“Is there anything in terms of ECA and Army co- 
operation that we might do to help you?” 

General MacArthur is reported as saying: 

“No commander in the history of war has ever had 
more complete and adequate support from all agencies 
in Washington than I have.” 

Is that a correct statement? __ 

General MacArthur. I am very glad to have the opportunity 
to reaffirm that. Up to that time it was certainly so 

Senator Johnson. Now, General, there seems to be a school 
of thought in the United States which believes that we should 
withdraw our ground forces or confine our ground forces to 
our continental limits and offer other nations primarily air and 
sea support in this battle against Communism. 

I have been under the impression in your statements before 
the Committee that you do not agree entirely with that thesis. 
Am I correct? 

General MacArthur. I didn’t get the first part of the ques- 
tion. 

Senator Johnson. There is a school of thought in the United 
States which believes that we should confine the bulk or all 
of our ground forces to the continental United States and 
that we should provide other nations with nothing but sea and 
air support in the battle against Communism. 

Now, I gather from your statements that you do not em- 
brace that theory completely and I am just wondering if I am 
correct in that assumption. 

General MacArthur. I believe that it is the gravest possible 
mistake in the use of the armed forces of a nation to try to 
draw the lines of demarcation between ground troops, air 
troops, and navy troops. They are an integrated team. 

At one place you may need the preponderance of one ele- 
ment or the other, but the force that we apply should be 
based upon the complete integration of the potential of those 
three forces. It is impossible to make such. a simplification 
in my opinion. 

Senator Johnson. Then you would not favor legislative 
strait jackets that would place a limitation on the number of 
ground troops that could be supplied? 

General MacArthur. Senator, I stand upon my answers. | 
don’t want to be drawn into the political discussions that are 
prevalent upon that point. As I understand from the press, 
that is a very heated, mooted thing that is being discussed in 
the chambers of Congress; but my own belief is that the 
elasticity that is necessary is not to be measured by academic 
or strait-jacket formulas at all. 

It depends upon the circumstances of the case, and common 
sense and good judgment should be applied to those circun- 
stances when they arise. 

Senator Johnson. Now, General, I want to assure you, if 
you need assurance, that this is certainly not a political ques- 
tion so far as I am concerned. My feeling is that we have a 
nation to save and not an election to win. 

But no one is more aware of my own inadequacy in certaiN 
fields than am I. 

Now, when I am called upon to say that thou shalt not 
provide more than one division or two divisions or one aif 
group or eight air groups, I apprvach that decision with a 
great concern, and when I have the opportunity to get the 
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judgment and the advice of a man in whom I have great con- 
fdence and who I beiieve has dedicated his life to one 
primary purpose—and that is the security of this nation and 
the principles upon which it is founded—I would like to have 
your recommendation as to the wisdom of a Committee like 
this saying to the Joint Chiefs of Staff that we are going to 
limit you to a specific number of groups, to a specific type of 
fleet, to a specific number of divisions to be sent to this 
theater or that theater. 

I am speaking of the broad principle, I am not speaking 
as a Democrat or a Republican I am speaking of the wisdom 
of a legist!ative body placing those limitations and those pro- 
hibitions upon the men that are charged with formulating our 
plans and carrying us to victory. 

And, as one man who has played a very strong part in both 
the planning, and as former Chief of Staff —and in the victory 
we attained in World War II, I should like to have your best 
judgment, without concern for politics, but only concern for 
the future of the nation. 

General MacArthur. I believe, on questions of the utiliza- 
tion of the military power of the country, within the missions 
which have been established by the Government, that the Con- 
gress would do well to pay the closest attention to the pro- 
fessional advice that is rendered by those services. | 

If, in any condition, they should disagree with it, why, 
that is a matter that they should go into carefully. 

I believe that the professional subjects should be largely 
influenced by the advice of the professional heads of the ser- 
vices. 

Senator McMahon. What was the last phrase, General? 

Senator Russell. Professional heads of the services. 

Senator McMahon. Thank you. 

General MacArthur. As I see it, the question of the dispo- 
sition of our forces, the question of the utilization of our 
armed forces—that is why you have senior professional men 
to advise you. 

Now, their advice is not iconoclastic. It may not always 
be correct and, in the wisdom of the Congress, you may want 
to go over it. 

It is quite true that you are the last word. You represent 
the authority of the voice of the people; but, in general, I 
should say that the advice of the professional experts should 
be weighed carefully indeed, and without—unless there are 
specific reasons to the contrary, that can be elucidated, with 
reason—that their advice should be accepted. 

Senator Johnson. General, as Supreme Commander in the 
Pacific, were you kept informed, through diplomatic channels 
or intelligence reports, of the internal political situation 
in Western Germany, Austria, Yugoslavia, and other Iron 
Curtain countries? 

General MacArthur. In no particular detail. 

I didn’t have any responsibilities or connection with those 
theaters. They are not adjacent to mine; and, of course, 
only the general information that flows through intelligence 
channels was available. rf 

Senator Johnson. But our potential needs and our commit- 
ments in other theaters were matters that you were not aware 
of the details on, but you don’t think that your program 
would materially affect those commitments, whatever they 
may be? 

General MacArthur. No, sir—No, sir. 

Senator Johnson. And that is because you think the pro- 
gram that you recommended would require very little addi- 
tional trained men? 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Johnson. Thank you, General. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General MacArthur. I wouldn’t say very little additional 
trained men, Senator; very few additional units. 

The casualties and flow of trained men resulting from the 
savage degree of fighting will probably constantly increase. 

Senator Johnson. General Marshall said, when he appeared 
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before the Committee on the troops-to-Europe question, that 
he estimated that our requirements and our needs at that time 
would be approximately four divisions, and he made a firm 
estimate that we would not be required to send in excess of 
approximately 100,000 men. I had hoped that I could get from 
you some specific estimate of the number of additional men 
that you thought your program would require. 

General MacArthur. It is quite impossible, Senator. It de- 
pends upon what the enemy has. You can not make a unilateral 
decision. You have got to have enough force to defeat him; 
and if he brings in more force, if you fixed an inflexible figure, 
why, you would just be silly. 

Senator Johnson. So it could mean a hundred thousand or 
500 thousand? 

General MacArthur. I couldn't tell you. But I do not be- 
lieve, I repeat, that as far as combat ground divisions are con- 
cerned, that it will need any special additional force of that 
type. 

Senator Johnson. Well, then it seems— 

General MacArthur. I believe that the major thing is to 
take off the inhibitions and let us use the maximum of force 
we have. ; 

Senator Johnson. And if we do that, in your judgment cer- 
tainly less than, say, 100,000 men would likely be required? 

General MacArthur. I wouldn't make any estimate on the 
number of men. The casualties, as I say, are reaching stag- 
gering proportions. I am talking about the number of com- 
bat units, on the ground. 

Senator Johnson. Well, General, we have to estimate the 
number of men required if we embrace these programs, and 
we not only have to estimate them, we have to be able to 
supply them. And when you present a positive program, such 
as you have presented, it is going to be our responsibility to 
be sure that we have the units and the forces required to 
carry it out. 

Now, if that is going to involve— 

General MacArthur. I am quite sure, Senator—I repeat—I 
am quite sure that the program you just enunciated, of the 
approximately three and one-half million men in the armed 
forces, can accomplish anything that I would have in mind 
without prejudice to other operations. 

Senator Johnson. And that statement is based on a rather 
general knowledge of our commitments in other parts of 
the globe? 

General MacArthur. Correct. And the additional fact that 
the major part of the commitments of preparedness in the 
other parts of the world are fixed at about two years hence. 
So that the troops that are being trained in that two years 
could be used in the Far East without the slightest detriment 
to anything else; so that, in effect, you could get a much 
greater proportion of the whole in the period of the next two 
years for use in the Far East than perhaps would be actually 
necessary to accomplish my plans, without prejudice to any 
program for the defense of Europe or of the Mediterranean, 
or any place else, or of the continental United States. 

Senator Johnson. That may necessitate rather radical re- 
vision of our plans. Our present strength is three million. 
We hope to reach three and one-half, roughly, as quickly as 
we can, and our target date is July 1 of this year. Now, I 
gather that your Far Eastern program, in your judgment, 
could be met and all the needs supplied without infringing 
in any way on any other commitments we have in any other 
parts of the globe, and I would like for the record to show 
that if I am correct. 

General MacArthur. I believe that the program is quite 
comprehensive enough to meet the needs in the Far East with- 
out any prejudice to other areas. 

Senator Johnson. And without any increase in the present 
strength set by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, three million 
four? 

General MacArthur. Yes, I believe that the three million 
and a half strength would encompass that. 
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Senator Johnson. Thank you, General. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Russell. Senator McMahon. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I think Senator Hicken- 
looper is next. 

Senator Russell. Senator Hickenlooper stated a moment ago 
that he didn’t have any questions. 

Senator McMahon. General, you stated yesterday that Com- 
munism is our enemy all over the world, and by that you 
mean— 

General MacArthur. I didn’t catch the first part of the 
question. 

Senator McMahon. I said yesterday you stated that Com- 
munism is our enemy all over the world. Where is most of 
the military power located that is held by Communism? 

General MacArthur. Unquestionably in Soviet Russia. 


Senator McMahon. General, I was very much interested in 
your statement in answer to Senator Johnson when you said-- 


and I have had it typed: 

“You know the acuteness of modern war is increasing 
very vividly. It took a long time in the old days before the 
war machines really began to roll. But with the integra- 
tion of the world, increase in scientific methods of de- 
struction, the blow falls much quicker; that is, you don’t 
get the time now to prepare that you had in the past. 
The first blow in the next war may well be the decisive 
blow. The first blows or the potency of the first blows— 
and that first blow, you understand, there is no method 
by which you can avoid the surprise attack of an enemy 
these days. He hits and then he announces, or he hits and 
he don’t announce. And if you are not ready at that 
time you might well be overwhelmed before many fac- 
tors, which I won’t attempt to go into, gave you a certain 
period of time in which you could build up to meet the 
attack. But with every passing year that diminishes. 
Therefore, the corollary is with every passing year, as 
long as you have a maverick running loose in the world, 
it means that your necessity for preparedness increases 
unless you can find the formula to settle the whole mat- 
ter.” 

If we adopted your plan for China, and if that plan re- 
sulted in a pacification of China and Korea, the military force 
that is possessed by Communism would still be the maverick 
that would be running loose in the world, is that not correct, 
General? 

General MacArthur. Yes. 

Senator McMahon. You recognize in this statement the 
necessity for a preparedness to withstand a surprise blow. 

I ask you, General, are we now prepared to withstand 
that surprise blow? 

General MacArthur. I should say from my general knowledge 
that we are rather inadequately prepared at the present mo- 
ment. I base that upon the fact that in the fighting in Korea 
I have never been supplied the sinews that were necessary 
to bring it to a decisive conclusion, and as that is the only 
place in the world we are fighting, if we are not able to supply 
it there, I assume that deficiencies exist. 

Senator McMahon. And General, of course the worst blow 
that this maverick which we agree on is the Soviet Union 
could strike at the free world, would be at the production 
centers of the free world which are located in this country. 

I should think they would be the most potent military 
blows that could be struck, would you not agree? 

General MacArthur. They would certainly be a very potent 
blow; yes, sir. 

Senator McMahon. And, so the state of our defenses, our 
civil defenses, our military defenses, to protect these poten- 
tial production centers is of extreme importance. 

General MacArthur. I should say so. 

Senator McMahon. And, therefore, any course of action 
which might precipitate now that kind of a blow must be 
weighed with the greatest care. 
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General MacArthur. Correct. 

Senator McMahon. Have you taken those circumstances 
into consideration when you now recommend that we proceed 
on a course which may bring the Soviet Union into this con. 
flict? 

General MacArthur. Complete. I believe that if you do not 
settle successfully what you have started, and are com. 
mitted to, in Korea, you will tend to incite him to increase 
not only the tempo of his blow but the time of his blow. 

I believe that the program I have suggested will tend to 
not precipitate a warld war, but to prevent it. 

I don’t believe there is anything that you could do that 
would accelerate the tempo of possible war with the Soviet 
than to show weakness in the Far East today. 

Senator McMahon. General, how many casualties have we 
had in Korea? 

General MacArthur. The casualties in Korea when I left. 
the American casualties, the battle casualties, I don’t count 
the disease casualties and other things, but the battle casualties 
of the American troops were approaching 65,000. 

The battle casualties of the South Korean troops were ap- 
proaching 140,000, as I recall. The battle casualties of the 
other Allies were practically negligible, perhaps two or three 
thousand. 

Our total casualties, therefore, would be in the neighbor. 
hood of a quarter of a million men battle casualties. 

I should estimate that the enemy’s battle casualties, includ- 
ing the 140,000 to 145,000 prisoners that we held, would 
be probably close to three times that. 

Senator McMahon. That is about— 

General MacArthur. I should therefore estimate that the 
total battle casualties, which does not, of course, include civil 
casualties, would approximate a million men. The civil casual- 
ties were horrible beyond conception. I wouldn’t be able to 
estimate them; but the probabilities are that they were more 
than the military casualties. 

Senator McMahon. We have had in our own forces 65,000 
casualties, and we have had that—by casualties, of course, 
you mean killed and wounded, and taken prisoner. 

General MacArthur. I did not get that. 

Senator McMahon. I say, by battle casualties you mean 
killed, wounded and taken prisoner. 

General MacArthur. Or missing. 

Senator McMahon. Or missing. 

How many dead, General, in our forces? 

General MacArthur. I have forgotten the exact figures. It 
would be impossible to give you an exact figure because you 
cannot determine the dead among the missing. As I recall the 
figures—these are approximations now—the actual killed that 
had been identified by us were, perhaps, 13,000, something 
like that; and, as I recall, the missing were, perhaps, 15,000. 

My own judgment on the missing is that the heaviest per- 
centage of them are dead. 

Senator McMahon. Well, General— 

General MacArthur. The usual estimate, the usual ratio, 
that prevails as to dead and wounded, I should say would be 
about one to three. 

Senator McMahon. General, certainly the rate of casualties 
has been, thank God, tremendously disproportionate. We seem 
to be imposing about what, would you say, six or sevel 
to one? 

General MacArthur. I should say that the ultimate casualties 
inflicted on the enemy would be in about the ratio of three to 
one. 

Senator McMahon. Three to one? 

General MacArthur. Three to one. 

Senator McMahon. Despite the fact that we have 65,000 
over all, and you say they have three times that many, or ap- 
proximately 620,000—I am talking now about the United 
States forces. 


General MacArthur. You are talking about American casual- 


ties, Senator, when you say 65,000. 
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Senator McMahon. I am talking about the American casual- 


S. 

_ ae MacArthur. The total casualties of the Allies were 
about a quarter a million. 

Senator McMahon. I understand that, General; but the 
total casualties of the North Koreans, and the Chinese, are ap- 
proximately— 

General MacArthur. The total casualties, I would estimate, 
were about three quarters of a million. 

Senator McMahon. Three quarters of a million. Of those, 
there were about 140,000 prisoners, you say? 

General MacArthur, 140,000 prisoners. 

Senator McMahon. Do you think, General, that we are en- 
gaging the military might of the Chinese at this time in Korea? 

General MacArthur. I believe that the Chinese nation, the 
Red nation, is bringing to bear upon the campaign in Korea 
every possible facility it can amass. It has, as I said yester- 
day, in answer to a similar question, it has other obligations; 
it has frontiers to maintain; it has internal conditions that it 
has to meet; it is not possible to take every military man 
that China has and put it in Korea, as you can well under- 
stand; but I believe they are exercising the complete maxi- 
mum of their potential. 

If we believe the reports that circulate from the Chinese 
press, they have entered upon not only a conscription pro- 
gram but a violent conscription program. They are seizing 
men every place they can get them to muster into the service. 

The complaints that you see, and gather in certain sec- 
tions of the Chinese press against the violent methods are 
increasing. 

I believe that they are using every ounce of power to 
achieve victory in Korea, and that their aim in Korea is the 
complete destruction of the United Nations forces there, and 
that they intend to occupy and administer and govern, if 
they are successful, every inch of Korean territory. 

That program has been repeatedly enunciated by their 
responsible heads; it has never varied. 

Senator McMahon. Now, General, that is relatively a nar- 
row front; that is relatively a narrow front, as you would 
agree, in Korea, as modern war goes, and as we can envision 
it, that is now being carried on on a rather narrow front. 

General MacArthur. It depends on what your measure is. 

Senator McMahon. I am talking geographically. 

General MacArthur. If you are talking in geographic miles— 

Senator McMahon. Yes. 

General MacArthur. Yes. If you mean by the interests that 
are involved, the principles that are being settled, the various 
features, it is a war of large magnitude. 

Geographically, it is a contracted sector. 

Senator McMahon. Do you think there is any risk, General, 
if we push the Chinese and the North Koreans back that 
Russia will come into the war if it is confined to Korea? 

General MacArthur. She has not come into the war yet. 

Senator McMahon. General, well, I will ask you this next 
question. Did you ever in the course of your administration 
of Japan have occasion to go to Hiroshima or Nagasaki? 

General MacArthur. I have flown over both places numbers 
of times. 

Senator McMahon. And, no doubt, General, you are famil- 
iar with the casualties that were suffered in those two places? 

General MacArthur. I am quite familiar. The figures are, 
of course, conflicting, different figures, but the slaughter was 
horrible at both places. 

Senator McMahon. I thought that the figure of 80,000 at 
Hiroshima— 

General MacArthur. How much? 

Senator McMahon. 80,000 at Hiroshima— 

General MacArthur. 80,000. 

Senator McMahon. —was accurate. 

General, it has been announced that the atomic weapons 
of today are of much greater potency than those that were 
exploded at Hiroshima. We can anticipate in the event of an 
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atomic attack on this country, therefore, if General Vanden- 

berg is correct when he says that 30 per cent of the attacking 
forces of the enemy bombers might be shot down or de- 
flected from their targets, meaning that 70 per cent would 
get through, that we would have terrific casualties and ter- 
rible damage. 

General, it is not either your fault or my fault that the Civil 
Defense Administrator said the other day that too many 
people are still playing ostrich in the face of atomic warfare. 
He said: 

“No matter what they are told, they are unwilling to 
accept the facts that confront us. They would rather think 
about something more pleasant. Unless the people of this 
country, whoever they are and wherever they live, take 
their heads out of the sand, no civil defense program can 
be successful. If we don’t have a home front thoroughly 
protected clear across the nation by an adequate civil 
defense program, we can lose the next war.” 

General, we have not that program in existence at the 
present time; by your own statement, which I have read tc 
you you have stated that, if the enemy hits by surprise, that 
that may well be the decisive blow. 

You have stated, in answer to my questions, that you can- 
not, because you have no intelligence on the subject, tell us 
that Soviet Russia will not enter this war if we enlarge it tc 
the mainland of China. 

You have stated, General, that if we are not ready, we may 
be overwhelmed because we would not have the period in 
which we could build up the attack. 

Now, in view of all that, General, don’t you think it would 
be the part of wisdom to get ourselves into that kind of a 
situation where we can avoid this final decisive blow before 
we take the chance of precipitating this struggle? 

General MacArthur. I believe this, Senator: that the initia- 
tory action of your potential enemy is already under way. I 
believe if you don’t meet it in Korea you are doomed to 
destruction. I believe it is already started, and if you let it 
grow and increase by the enemy, you will get engulfed. 

As far as the initial stage of an attack is concerned, you 
must understand that our own preparedness, atomic pre- 
paredness, is far in excess of that of the potential enemy at 
the present time; that within hours after he launched, we 
could counterattack. Every disastrous and gloomy prophecy 
that you have made you can multiply against the enemy. 

Senator McMahon. General, I have not made them; I have 
read from the Civil Defense Administrator’s statement. 

General MacArthur. Or those that you read, then. 

There is no possibility of the potential enemy being able 
to take out our capacity for immediate counterattack, and 
that capacity at the present time, as far as atomic warfare is 
concerned, is infinitely greater than that of the enemy. 

Senator McMahon. Have you received— 

General MacArthur. I repeat what I have said—that I be- 
lieve that the best way to stop any predatory or surprise at- 
tack by the Soviet Union or any other potential enemy is tc 
bring this war in Korea to a successful end, to impress upon 
the potential enemy that the power we possess is sufficient 
if he goes to war to overpower him. I believe that the evi- 
dences of weakness that we might show if we accept defeat, 
or this unconscionable continuation of slaughter with no defi- 
nite mission at the end, will produce the very effect which 
you would of all others probably be most anxious to avoid. 

I have said that, Senator, not once or twice, but I must 
have said it a half dozen times. 

Senator McMahon. Yes, General, and I don’t doubt that 
you will say it many times more before this thing is finally 
decided. And upon the wisdom of this decision, I say again, 
may rest the survival of our people. 

You stated yesterday that you did not believe that war 
was inevitable. 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 
Senator McMahon. You have just stated that you believe 
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their attack is now under way, if I understood you correctly. 

General MacArthur. I said, Senator, that that might be the 
initiatory reason to persuade them that our weakness, we 
felt our weakness was so great, that their military potential 
was sufficient to warrant their attacking us. 

Senator McMahon. Now General, both you and I have 
stated that we do not believe this total war which will involve 
millions of casualties, the destruction, as you so eloquently 
said yesterday of everything that we hold near and dear—I do 
not pretend to quote you, sir, but I think that is what you 
meant. 

You stated to Senator Johnson that it means that our neces- 
sity for preparedness increases unless you can find the for- 
mula to settle the whole matter. 

Now General, again in the event of the success of your 
proposals in the Far East, I again call to your attention the 
fact that the main military potential of Communism is in the 
Soviet Union. I think it is fair to say that the armaments race 
in which we are engaged with them would intensify rather 
than minimize in the event of the success, the total success, 
of your program in China. 

General MacArthur. I disagree with you 100 per cent. I 
believe it would act as the greatest possible deterrent upon 
the enemy if we were successful in stopping this predatory 
attack in the Far East. I believe if we do not do it, I believe 
it would be an invitation to him to attack another area. 

Senator McMahon. Do you believe, General, that the arma- 
ments level could be reduced in America if we are successful 
in your program in China? 

General MacArthur. I have never even hinted it, Senator. 

Senator McMahon. And so the arms race would go on, 
General, wouldi't it? 

General MacArthur. I don’t know what you mean by an 
arms race. 

Senator McMahon. Well, I mean by that the business of 
staying ahead, as we should stay ahead, General. Just let’s 
have it in the record, lest there be any mistake made, I have 
voted to sustain every single measure to increase our armed 
strength, without excepting, without voting for any economy 
cuts, so I say that if your program is successful, General, we 
will have to keep up our expenditures for armaments just as 
long as the military potential of the Soviet Union and the 
stockpile of atomic weapons grows and grows and grows. 

General MacArthur. You would in any event, Senator. If 
you imply in your statement, which I read into it, that if 
we yield in the Far East that we will not be obliged to take 
preparedness measures, I disagree with you 100 per cent. 

Senator McMahon. General, if you will pardon me, sir— 

General MacArthur. As long as the Soviet Union strength- 
ens. 

Senator McMahon. I would like to get it on the record now 
that I do not stand for an abandonment of the Far East. I 
do not stand for that. 

General MacArthur. We certainly agree on that, Senator. 

Senator McMahon. We certainly do. Now General, have 
you any hope for us in finding the formula which will settle 
the whole matter? 

General MacArthur. I tried to expound it yesterday, Sena- 
tor. 

It is the abolition of war. 

It takes long decades, of course, before that could be ac- 
complished; but, you have to make a start. There is no half- 
way substitute. You, of all men, should know that, as the 
expert in atomic warfare. 

Senator McMahon. Just the legislative representative, Gen- 
eral; not tuo expert. 

General MacArthur. And, the sooner we tackle that basic 
problem,—it is no more difficult to settle that problem than 
it is these various problems that come up, that are corollary 
to it. 

I believe that that should be done. 
There was great evidence of that in Japan. 
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You spoke of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
So the Japanese people, more than any other people in the 
world, understand what an atomic warfare means. It wasn't 
academic with them. They counted their dead, and they 
buried them. 

They, of their own volition, wrote into their constitution a 
provision outlawing war. 

When their Prime Minister came to me, Mr. Shidehara, and 
said: “I have long contemplated and believed,” and he was 
a very wise old man,—he died recently,—“long contemplated 
and believed that the only solution to this problem is to do 
away with war.” 

He said: “With great reluctance I adyance the subject to 
you, as a military man, because I am convinced that yoy 
would not accept it; but,” he said, “I would like to endeavor. 
in the constitution we are drawing up, to put in such a pro. 
vision. 

And, I couldn't help getting up and shaking hands with the 
old man, and telling him that I thought that was one of the 
greatest constructive steps that could possibly be taken. 

I told him that it was quite possible that the world would 
mock him,—this is a debunking age, a cynical age, as you 
know,—that they would not accept it; that it would be an 
object of derision, which it was; that it would take great moral 
stamina to go through with it, and in the end they might not 
be able to hold the line; but I encouraged him and they 
wrote that provision in. 

And, if there was any one provision in that constitution 
which appealed to the popular sentiment of the people of 
Japan, it was that provision. 

There was a warrior tribe which, for centuries, had pur- 
sued war, and successful war; but the great concept, the Josses, 
the great lessons the bomb had taught them, had been under- 
stood, and they were trying to apply it. 

Now, the world should have common sense enough, when 
it surveys the last two wars, to understand what I tried to 
bring out yesterday, and my own thought,—that it had be- 
come the method of suicide for modern civilization, if they 
engaged in this type of combat. 

I therefore believe that time is running out on us. 

I said, at the end of the World War, the Second World War, 
that we have had our last chance, and I believe it firmly, and, 
as I said yesterday, I believe that 99 per cent of the people 
of the world believe that. : 

It is the establishment of the mechanics that are so difficult. 

That, Senator, is my suggested solution, that you try, 
through the United Nations, or some other forum, to get an 
agreement with the nations that they will accept that formula 
and try to have their constitutional bodies, their legislatures 
debate it and see who are the people that stand out against it. 

I understand thoroughly that no one nation is going to put 
it into effect, until practically all do,—all the great nations 
do, anyway. 

The great nations would set the norm. 

If the four or five great nations should do it, it would be 
impossible for anyone else to ‘violate it. 

Discuss that, and if you have to pass such a legislative 
fiat, do it conditionally, upon the others,—take the moral 
leadership of the world, which is ours, and try something like 
that. 

We are not making great progress along the normal lines 
of diplomacy. 

That, Senator, if I should have the temerity to make a 
suggestion, and I only do it in response to the questions that 
have been asked,—would be my answer. 

Senator Tobey. May I interrupt a moment for an observa- 
tion? 

Senator Russell. Does the Senator from Connecticut permit 
the Senator from New Hampshire to make an observation? 

Senator McMahon. Of course. 

Senator Tobey. Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee, I hope you feel as I do that the Committee ought to 
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rule in very clear cut and definite fashion that this statement 
that the General just made to us is the most moving statement, 
going to the real fundamentals of the world’s future, that it 
should be incorporated in the record verbatim, in toto, with 


no exceptions. 
Senator Russell. No question but that that should be done, 


Senator. 

Senator McMahon. General, I am in complete agreement 
with what you have said. I too—and I am sure most of my 
colleagues—am looking to find a way so that this third and 
final and complete catastrophe will not come upon the world. 

There has been, General—there have been steps taken by 
this country such as the so-called Baruch Plan, which became 
the United Nations -lor for the control of atomic energy, 
with which you are familiar. 

I think it is importa i: these hearings, General, that we 
see what areas of agreement we have as well as areas of dis- 
agreement. I know you agree to that. 

General McArthur. Correct. 

Senator McMahon. And we have also had the President of 
the United States, particularly in his speech at the dedication 
of the United Nations, go on record as being in favor of a plan 
which will beat the swords into plow shares so that the world 
will not know war any more. 

The President on that occasion pointed out that if the 
armaments expenditures that we were making could be re- 
duced and that problem, that great expense minimized, that 
we would have the wherewithal to try to bring a little more 
food, a little better hovels, to these people whom you sug- 
gested in China were being moved to action by that condition. 

General, I made that suggestion in February of 1950 
when we announced that we were going about the building 
of a hydrogen weapon which the scientists tell us could be 
built, which if used might kill ten million people; and I sug- 
gested it was high time that we started a moral crusade for 
peace and that we make an offer in the United Nations to get 
effective disarmament and at the same time develop a pool 
for the improving of the living standards of the people of 
the earth. 

Does that come within the concept, General, of what you 
would call moral leadership? 

General MacArthur. That is a step in that direction. It is 
quite short of the program which I have suggested as em- 
bracing the abolition of war. 

Senator McMahon. What is your program, General? I 
thought that it was based upon effective disarmament. 

General MacArthur. It would be based upon the abolition 
of war itself. 

Senator McMahon. Do you believe that we can have war 
abolished and great armaments existing in the world of the 
kind and character that you and I know about? 

General MacArthur. I believe if you abolish war, the only 
armaments you will need will be the police and constabulary 
armaments to keep good conduct within the confines of your 
own geographical areas. That would be a problem entirely 
different from the international war. 

Senator McMahon. I think, General, that we agree that 
one of the causes of war which would produce that war, 
which you and I want to abolish and all decent men want to 
abolish, is the armaments that exist in the world today. 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator McMahon. Thank you. 

Senator Connally. Who is the next questioner? 

Senator Wiley. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. I am next. 

Senator Connally. Go ahead. 

Senator Morse. I want to say before asking any questions 
that I heard a gerat many witnesses in my life and I have 
never heard a more able one, a more frank one, nor one who 
obviously testified with greater sincerity than you are testi- 
fying at this hearing. 

If I let my subjective feelings control me, I wouldn't ask 
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any questions at all, because I have such a feeling of hu- 
mility in asking you questions that I would prefer personally 
not ask them. 

However, I sit in the Senate with obligations, I feel, to 
do what I can to find the answers to these questions that have 
created undoubtedly, I think, the greatest division and con- 
troversy probably in half a century. 

Therefore I want you to know, General, that as I ask these 
questions, I ask them absolutely impersonally. Any question 
that I ask does not carry with it any implication at all of 
any judgment of mind. 

I have sought to work out—as I have studied this contro- 
versy, I have sought to work out a set of questions that can 
be used not only in the examination of you, sir, but can be 
used also in the examination of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
other witnesses. Because what I want to try to find out is 
how we can resolve any differences, if they exist, as I be- 
lieve they do, between the proposals that you offer for the 
settlement of this controversy and the proposals that other 
government spokesmen offer. 

Some of my questions may appear to be a bit repetitious, 
but if they do, I have this comment to make about them: First, 
I would not ask them if I were perfectly satisfied on the 
record as it presently stands; and, second, I make no apology 
for asking anything that might seem to be a little bit repeti- 
tious because I have yet to hear comment on a question on 
the same subject matter that has been asked you on which 
you have not given further enlighteriment to this committee 
on that particular subject matter at issue. 

When I went home last night I felt a little sad about the 
fact that I had a little feeling that I was responsible in large 
measure for making it necessary fér you to come back today. 
And in view of some of the great statements you have made 
here this morning, I do not have that feeling of sadness 
any more at all. I do not feel that I should apologize to you 
or anybody else, because I think you have made some great 
statements here this morning that are going to be of great 
help to this committee in meeting the obligations that are ours. 

So with that as a preliminary statement, adding only this: 
that I do have this feeling about one of the major points that 
you have made; namely, that the enemy of the American 
people and of our government is the Communist threat world- 
wide to the preservation of the free way of life. I think it ex- 
ists on a global basis. I think it exists not only in connection 
with the particular armed struggle we are conducting in Asia 
at the present time, I think it exists within our own country. 
In fact, I have said many times—I only make this comment 
so that you will understand at least the basis from which I 
question as far as my personal philosophy is concerned—I 
made the statement many times, and repeat now, that the 
Russian pattern is never to move from the outside in until it 
thinks it is also in a position to move from the inside out. 

General MacArthur. Yes. 

Senator Morse. That is just part of the Russian pattern. 
And I think as we see what she has done in the various 
satellite countries she has swallowed— And I agree with you 
that Communism is our enemy. I would agree also that Com- 
munism is being implemented primarily, as far as a motivat- 
ing force in the world today is concerned, by the Kremlin. 
Therefore, we have to keep our eyes on the Kremlin as the 
motor power behind the advance that Communism is seeking 
to make as a threat to freedom. 

Now that is all I am going to say by way of a preliminary 
statement, and now I turn to my questions. I will present 
them just as a lawyer, with the same impersonality that I 
would present them in the court room. 

Do you agree, General, that we are, in fact and in effect 
at war in Korea? 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Do you believe that we should have de- 
clared war against the North Koreans or against the Commu- 
nist Chinese? 
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General MacArthur. I believe that we actually practiced 
war. It is our actual practice of course is limited. 

Senator Morse. That is right. 

General MacArthur. That is one of the criticisms that I 
would make. 

Senator Morse. But as far as the operation itself is con- 
cerned, we are fighting just as much a war in Korea— 

General MacArthur. As though it were legally declared. 

Senator Morse. As if there had been a declaration. 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. It raises of course the Constitutional ques- 
tion as to. whether or not our operations in Korea should not 
be based on a formal declaration of war. Is it your opinion 
that there should have been a declaration of war? 

General MacArthur. Of course the forces on our side that 
are operating in Korea are in accordance with the mandate of 
the United Nations, and the action of the United Nations 
might well be regarded as their declaration of war. 

The resolution that was passed by the Security Council 
and afterwards confirmed I believe by the General Assembly 
sometime in October might well be regarded as a declaration 
of war. It certainly was a declaration of intent of the United 
Nations. 

Now I am not familiar enough with the United Nations to 
know what their basic provisions are, whether they have to go 
into the formality of a declaration of war such as international 
law formerly at least required of an individual nation or not. 

I would say that the action of the United Nations amounted 
to a declaration of war in Korea at that time. At that time 
of course the only actual enemy was the North Korean force. 

Senator Morse. Is it your view, General, that now that we 
are a member of the United Nations that we can become 
formally involved in a war without exercising the Constitu- 
tional process of a declaration of war by the Congress? 

General MacArthur. We actually did. Whether that is legal 
or Constitutional would be quite over my head. 

Senator Morse. Please understand I am simply trying to just 
raise the point for the record that we are in war and we are 
in war without any declaration of war having been declared. 

I understood from your speech—and it was a great one— 
before the joint meeting of the Congress, that you recognized 
that it was sound to go into Korea when we did go in. 

You do not quarrel with the right or power of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to make the decision that he made 
sending us back into Korea? 

General MacArthur. I wouldn’t challenge any action that 
the President of the United States might take, sir. 

Senator Morse. That is under his power as Commander-in- 
Chief you would assume that he had the authority to go back 
into Korea if he decided that it was necessary to do so to 
protect American lives, interests and property? 

General MacArthur. I would unhesitatingly obey his orders, 
as I did. 

Senator Morse. Now General, nothing has been mentioned 
in this hearing to my recollection about the original steps 
that were taken that led to involvement between us and the 
North Koreans and what I have always felt has been their 
backers behind the scenes, namely, Soviet Russia. 

Therefore I ask you would you make a statement for the 
record as to your understanding of how it came to pass that 
the 38th parallel was selected as the division line for juris- 
diction between the North Koreans and South Koreans? 

General MacArthur. Toward the conclusion of the second 
world war, I was directed to put troops into Korea. I sent the 
24th corps under General Hodge. 

Our orders were to land, secure and proceed north. Simul- 
taneously the Soviet forces who were at that time in alliance 
with us, were pressing down from the north; it was a matter 
of general coincidence that those two forces approached con- 
tact in the neighborhood of the 38th parallel, and the 38th 
parallel as far as I know was merely selected as a convenient 
means of delimiting the activities of the two forces involved. 
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Senator Morse. Was that point of demarkation as to mijj. 
tary and civil jurisdiction agreed upon by the military com. 
manders in the field and then subsequently affirmed by their 
respective governments, or was it agreed upon by their gov- 
ernments in the first place and then made effective by an 
order to the commanders in the field? 

General MacArthur. As far as our forces were concerned 
my recollection is that we received the directive from pai 
Government. What steps our Government may have taken 
with other governments along that line I am unacquainted 
with, but there is no question that as far as the theater troops 
were concerned, we received the directive. 

There was no agreement or contact by us with the local 
Soviet commander. 

Senator Morse. I have read in various places at various times 
statements to the effect that the 38th parallel as a division 
line in Korea in respect to jurisdiction of the United States 
and the Soviet Union was a military decision in the first 
instance. 

That is why I am asking this line of questions. I am to 
understand now—check me if my understanding is not correct 
—it is my understanding that the commanders in the field were 
confronted with the military fact that as our troops moved 
northward and the Soviets moved southward, they were go- 
ing to meet. 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. And the indication was they were going to 
meet at about the 38th parallel. 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. They so informed their superiors, at least 
our commanders so informed their superiors in our Gover. 
ment and then a directive was issued by the appropriate civil- 
ian officials of our Government that that line should be 
marked out as the partition line for Korea. Is that a fair 
statement? If not, correct it. 

General MacArthur. I don’t think there was anything ema- 
nated from the field on the question. I think that we received 
the directive. 

I assume that it was largely, fundamentally at least, upon 
the military situation which existed, and it would be my guess 
that the high military authorities probably suggested the line 
in that vicinity. It was a military factuality that the troops 
would meet at about that region. 

Senator Morse. At that stage of the war against the Im- 
perial Japanese Government, General, did you meet very 
much resistance as you moved north in Korea toward the 
38th parallel? 

General MacArthur. Negligible. 

Senator Morse. The participation of the Russian forces from 
the north was the result of their carrying out an agreement 
or authorization to enter into the war in Asia consummated 
at Yalta, is that your understanding? 

General MacArthur. I presume so, sir. Russia declared war. 

Senator Morse. Following the Yalta conference. 

General MacArthur. And she moved in, following Yalta, 
yes. I know nothing about the details of Yalta. 

Senator Morse. As the Commander in the Pacific after the 
bomb was dropped, did you need the Russian forces to help 
you finish the war? 

General MacArthur. No, sir. Their contribution as far as the 
decisiveness of ending the war was negligible. 

Senator Morse. General, who was responsible for building 
and training a South Korean army after the surrender of 
Japan? 

General MacArthur. When it was decided to train a South 
Korean army, it was—first a military mission was selected. 
The last period of the training was under the control of out 
State Department. 

When we evacuated the troops from South Korea, the 
American interests there were locally centered in the Amer- 
can Ambassador. The head of our military mission was undet 
his general control. 
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The technical details of training and so on of course were 
his own. My own command was charged with the domiciliary 
arrangements for that mission. The code of training was that 
which was prevalent in the American Army. The supplies 
that were given and the degree of equipment of the South 
Korean Army was a decision made in Washington. 

Senator Morse. One reads occasionally, at least I have in the 
past, thar the responsibility for training the South Korean 
Army was your responsibility as commander in the Pacific 
and as commander of SCAP. That is why I asked the question. 

General MacArthur. Not in the slightest, Senator. I didn’t 
have an ounce of responsibility in Korea after it became a 
Republic except to make the domiciliary arrangements for the 
mission and to evacuate in case of emergency the American 
nationals in South Korea. 

The decision as to the time of evacuation was to be made 
by the American Ambassador. He did make that decision and 
we did evacuate over 2,000 Americans before the intervention 
in Korea. 

Senator Morse. General, what explanation would you give 
to the fact, if it is a fact, that the South Korean Army was 
never trained to the high degree of efficiency and strength 
as was the North Korean Army? 

General MacArthur. I think that the explanation is quite 
clear, if you understand the basic conditions that existed 
in Korea. 

There was an occupation by the Russians of North Korea, 
and an occupation by the Allies of South Korea. 

The friction between the two sections grew, and in order 
to preserve the geographical limitations, both sides organized 
what might be called light troops. They were of the nature 
of border patrols, a little stronger than the normal constabu- 
lary, but not comparable to troops of the line. 

There had been, for over a year before the actual conflict, 
a growing degree of irritation on that border. It had culmi- 
nated in isolated small-unit attacks, patrol attacks by both 
sides, sometimes of battalion size, in which those two forces 
had pretty carefully matched themselves, and which both 
forces fundamentally realized that they were pretty safe 
from the other. 

But, back of that security force that the North Koreans 
had along the 38th parallel, there was organized a new army. 
There was organized an army of a nucleus of veterans that had 
been fighting for years in Manchuria or Mongolia; there were 
many Koreans; there were men of other nationalities, mer- 
cenaries, mercenary types of men who made their living by 
combat. 

That force was carefully organized; that force was care- 
fully trained and drilled, quite possibly just north of the 
Yalu—centainly, in Manchuria. It was completely organized 
by the Soviets with supplies. 

It was as smart, as efficient and as able a force as I have 
ever seen in the field. That force could not have been 
launched on its combat mission without the full concurrence, 
not only of the North Korean Government but of Red China 
and of the Soviet Union. 

When it struck, it struck like a cobra. It passed through 
their own security forces. As I recall, their security forces 
were organized into what they call four brigades. Those bri- 
gades, in strength, were of about the same as the North 
Korean division, but of a different type of organization. They 
passed through those people. The South Koreans were no 
match for them at all, and the disposition by the South 
Koreans of their logistic potential was extraordinarily poor. 

They had put their supplies and equipment close to the 
38th parallel. They hadn’t developed any positions in depth. 
Everything between the 38th parallel and Seoul was their 
area of depot. 

When they lost that immediate line, they lost their sup- 
plies. They were not able apparently to destroy them en 
masse; so that at one initial stroke this North Korean Army 
had a new supply base in the area between the 38th parallel 
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and Seoul, which enabled them to press south with the full 
strength of their base being immediately behind them; they 
no longer had to rely upon the long distance from the Yalu 
to get their supplies down. 

When we intervened, the circumstances as far as I was 
concerned were these: I was summoned to a telecom confer- 
ence from Washington. It was the first time I had ever in 
person been summoned to such a conference. 

At that conference I received the orders initiating our 
entrance into Korea. I immediately flew over. We still had a 
field at Suwon and I pushed forward from Suwon to the Han, 
the outskirts of Seoul; and at that time it was quite apparent 
to me that the South Korean Army had been so hard hit that 
it was completely disintegrated and in full flight. 

I felt that the line of the Han could not be maintained. 
I felt that it was entirely problematical whether we could 
save any remnants of the South Korean Army or establish 
any position in Korea. 

My directives were to establish a beachhead in the neigh- 
borhood of Pusan and to take such steps as I felt I could 
within the means I possessed to support the Korean Gavern- 
ment and help maintain the South Koreans. 

I was reminded at the time that my resource for the time 
being was practically limited to what I had and that I must 
regard the security of Japan as a fundamental and _ basic 
policy. 

I threw in troops from the 24th Division by air in the hope 
of establishing a loci of resistance around which I could rally 
the fast retreating South Korean forces. 

I also hoped by that arrogant display of strength to fool 
the enemy into a belief that I had a much greater resource 
at my disposal than I did 

I managed to throw in a part of two battalions of infantry, 
who put up a magnificent resistance before they were de- 
stroyed—a resistance which resulted, perhaps, in one of the 
most vital successes that we had. 

The enemy undoubtedly could not understand that we 
would make such an effort with such a small force. 

Instead of rushing rapidly forward to Pusan, which he 
could have reached within a week, without the slightest diffi- 
culty, he stopped to deploy his artillery across the Han River. 

We had destroyed the bridges. It took him days to do that. 

We gained ten days by that process, before he had de- 
ployed in line of battle along the 150 mile front from Suwon 
as the pivotal point. 

By that time, I had brought forward the rest of the 24th 
Division, under General Dean. I gave him orders to delay the 
advance of the enemy until I could bring the First Cavalry 
Division, and the 25th Division over from Japan. 

He fought a very desperate series of isolated combats in 
which both he, and a large part of that division, were 
destroyed. 

By that time we had landed the 25th Division at Pusan, 
and it was moving forward by rail. And we landed the First 
Cavalry Division on the East Coast, and they moved over 
and formed a line of battle. I do not think that the history of 
war will show a more magnificent effort against what should 
have been overwhelming odds as those two divisions dis- 
played. ; 

By that time the Eighth Army command had moved over 
under a very indomitable leader, General Walker. From that 
time on, I never had the slightest doubt about our ability to 
hold a beachhead. And, on July 19, in the first communique 
that I recall I issued, I predicted that we would not be driven 
into the sea. 

We gradually built up. But the campaign you know, and I 
will not go into. But those were the initial features. 

Ultimately that took out of Japan the three of the four 
divisions we had. 

When I conceived the idea of the Inchon envelopment, in 
order to accummulate the necessary troops, I have explained 
how I reorganized the Seventh Division, which left Japan 
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without any combat troops. The reaction of the Japanese was 
magnificent. They not only morally and spiritually supported 
everything that we did, but all of the incidental friction of de- 
mocracy, such as labor struggles and everything, without any 
word from me, ceased at once. The entire nation spiritually 
placed itself behind the United Nations to do what it could 
under the restrictions of occupation and policy directives of 
the Far Eastern Commission. 

Senator Morse. General, I think that is another great state- 
ment for the record that you have just made, and leads me 
on to the next question. 

Senator Russell. Gentlemen, arrangements have been made 
for us to have a spot of lunch here whenever it meets the 
convenience of the Committee or of our witness, General 
MacArthur. 

Senator Morse. Whatever meets the wishes of the Chair- 
man. 

Senator Russell. We might terminate, but I have another 
matter before suspending. The photographers are very anxious 
that they be permitted to take some photographs during the 
recess while we are here. I will leave that to General Mac- 
Arthur and this Committee. I told Colonel Galusha to tell 
them that we will not have any such stampede that we have 
had in the past, and if they could work out a system, I would 
submit it to the Commjttee; otherwise I would tell them they 
could not come in. They have agreed to limit their numbers 
to 3 to come into the Committee room. Having been able to 
get down to that number, I am submitting it to both General 
MacArthur and to the Committee. If it will disturb you in the 
slightest, General, I hope you will feel perfectly free to say so; 
and if the Committee does not want to have the photographers 
in now, we can wait until we recess this afternoon. 

General MacArthur. Any decision you make, Mr. Chairman, 
is mine. 

Senator Russell. I perhaps have a personal interest in the 
matter, General. The photographers have advised me through 
Colonel Galusha they want a picture of me with you. I 
was squeezed out of the line of fire on Monday when 
these hearings commenced. Naturally I am quite flattered 
that they would ask to have a picture of General MacArthur 
and me. 

Senator Stennis. I move we bring them in. 

Senator Wiley. No politics. 

Senator Russell. I have not mentioned politics since this 
hearing began and I do not intend to mention or be affected 
by politics at this stage of the proceedings. That is purely 
a personal matter, and I so said in my prefatory statement. 

Senator Wiley. I am willing to admit, Mr. Chairman, if I 
could have had a picture with him in the last campaign in 
Wisconsin, it would have helped me a lot. 

Senator Russell. I can well understand. 

General MacArthur. I expected Senator Fulbright to say: 
What good would it do for an Arkansas man to go up to 
a Wisconsin election. 

Senator Russell. Well, gentlemen, we will stand in recess 
now until 1:20. 

All right, Senator Knowland. 

Senator Knowland. I just wanted to report that Senator 
McMahon and I went down to see Admiral Davis, and, on one 
of the points which dealt with the TWX, he agreed that that 
information could very well be made public, but it should 
be paraphrased. 

I asked him if the Defense establishment itself would 
undertake to paraphrase it and furnish that to us, and he 
said he would immediately take that up with them. 

The other point, on that—the other point at issue—he still 
felt that should be excluded. I asked him to rediscuss the 
matter with General Bradley and let us have a report back. 
He has promised to do that, and I think we will, at least, 
have that determination by this afternoon’s session. 

Senator Bridges. May I ask, is that the question of the 
areas which are not— 
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Senator Knowland. That is the question dealing with the 
sanctuary within— 

Senator Bridges. Korea. 

Senator Knowland. —Korea. 

Senator Russell. That is the only issue, as I understand it, 
that remains unresolved at the present? 

Senator Knowland. Of the two points that we took up. 

Senator Russell. That is, as of the first day’s hearings. Did 
you raise any— 

Senator Knowland. We have not raised any on the subse. 
quent hearings; and I think, generally, as I have gone over 
them, I quite agree with him on those matters that he had 
excluded, but except for these two— 

Senator Bridges. On the areas within Korea, the Russians 
know it, the Chinese Reds know it, the North Korean Com- 
munists know it, and most of us knew it before. I do not see 
how it can be a security thing. 

Senator Knowland. And I say in fairness the Admiral has 
some reasons which at least appear to him to be valid. I be- 
lieve that he is doing a very conscientious job and has cut 
very little out of this record, and certainly, I think so far as 
the Committee is concerned, we should reserve judgment until 
he has talked with General Bradley again, and then perhaps 
we can have a discussion before the Committee. 

I am personally not convinced by the arguments he made, 
but he has some valid arguments. 

Senator Russell. Well, in accordance with the procedure 
that was announced heretofore, if the Admiral does not get 
clearance from the Department of Defense, the Admiral will 
present his views to the Committee, and the Committee will 
then take action as to whether or not that matter should be 
released. 

The Committee will now stand in recess until 1:20. 

(Whereupon, the Committee recessed at 12:45 to recon- 
vene at 1:20.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Russell. The Committee will come to order, please. 

At the time that the recess was taken, Senator Morse was 
engaged in interrogating General MacArthur. 

Senator, will you proceed. 

Senator Morse. General, is it true that shortly after the 
partition of Korea along the 38th parallel, the Russians 
dropped an Iron Curtain of nonaccessibility in Northem 
Korea, as far as Allied people were concerned? 

General MacArthur, Completely and absolutely. 

Senator Morse. Has it been your observation that the drop- 
ping of an Iron Curtain along the borders of a satellite cour- 
try is part of the Russian pattern? 

General MacArthur. Completely. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true, as you have already indicated, 
in your testimony, that following the dropping of that Iron 
Curtain along the 38th parallel, there was trained, in North 
Korea, or possibly on the other side of the Yalu, Communist 
forces, making use of the North Koreans that had previously 
served in the Manchurian Army, and that when the Russians 
subsequently made their great world-wide propaganda ges- 
ture of removing their forces from North Korea, this Russian- 
trained Communist force of North Koreans moved into North 
Korea? 

General MacArthur. Shortly afterwards, yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true that during the entire time 
that this Communist Army was being trained behind the newly 
established Russian Iron Curtain along the 38th parallel, the 
United States was carrying on a military program in South Ko- 
rea which consisted, for the most part of training what might 
be characterized as a police force for the handling of internal 
disturbances within South Korea? 

General MacArthur. Largely so, yes. 

Senator Morse. As a result of the great differences between 
Russian policy in North Korea, and American policy in South 
Korea, is it not true that when the break-through that started 
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the Korean war, occurred, the North Koreans were in a much 
more powerful military position than were the South Koreans? 

General MacArthur. Very much more so. 

Senator Morse. Is it true, General, as far as supplying mili- 
tary equipment to the South Koreans during the period of 
so-called American occupation of South Korea, that the deci- 
sions as to the supplying of military equipment did not rest 
with your command, but rested with Washington? 

General MacArthur. Correct. 

Senator Morse. Now, General, do you recall whether or not 
prior to the Korean outbreak, a request was made by General 
Lemnitzer, to release military supplies to Japan for immediate 
shipment to South Korea? 

General MacArthur. Will you repeat that? 

Senator Morse. I will rephrase the question. 

Do you recall, General, whether or not prior to the Korean 
outbreak, a request was made of you, for the release of mili- 
tary supplies and equipment from Japan, for immediate 
shipment to South Korea, by General Lemnitzer? 

General MacArthur. I have no recollection of it, Senator. 

Senator Morse. General, at the time of the North Korean 
aggression, it was necessary for us to shortly thereafter send 
American troops into Korea. 

Am I correct in my understanding that after your personal 
reconnaissance, based upon a message or directive from Wash- 
ington, you came to the conclusion that the South Koreans 
couldn’t possibly hold along the line of the break-through, and 
that it was subsequent to your personal reconnaissance that 
the President’s previous directive was changed to include the 
sending of ground troops into Korea? 

General MacArthur. That is my recollection. 

Senator Morse. It is true, is it not, that the President’s order 
in the first instance was to make use of Air Force and Navy 
force in support of the South Koreans and the first order did 
not include ground troops. 

General MacArthur. The first order, as I recall, Senator, 
directed that we should use the Air and Navy and also had 
the directive that we should hold the beachhead at Pusan. 

As I recall, I reported back after my reconnaissance that 
it would be impossible to hold that beachhead without the 
use of ground troops. 

Senator Morse. Therefore, on the basis of that report, your 
superiors authorized you to make use of such ground troops 
as you could spare. 

General MacArthur. That is my recollection. 

Senator Morse. As I go along, General, I will from time 
to time indicate, because I want it in the record, the purpose 
of any particular question, not only because I think the record 
should show it, but because I think it might be helpful to you 
to expand any answer you may wish to make. 

The purpose of the last question I asked you was to get 
into this record your answer to comments that we have heard 
from time to time in this country that the responsibility for 
sending ground troops into Korea in the first instance was your 
responsibility in that it was based upon your recommendation. 

But your answer is that after your personal reconnaissance 
you saw the situation there and recognized that you couldn't 
hold the Pusan beachhead, which order to you was contained 
in the first directive, unless you used ground forces to do it, 
and you so recommended to Washington, and that recom- 
mendation included authorization to use those ground forces, 
if you were going to use them, wherever you thought it was 
best to use them in order to protect a beachhead at Pusan. 

General MacArthur. That is correct, sir. The estimate that 
must have been made in Washington, that the South Korean 
troops, ground troops, with the assistance of our Navy and Air, 
would be sufficient to accomplish our mission of establishing a 
beachhead, was erroneous. The South Korean troops did not 
have the power to do it. The Air and the Navy, as auxiliaries 

to them, did not bring up sufficient power to hold that beach- 
head. 

To carry out that mission we had to use our troops. As 
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a matter of fact, we had to use them in great profusion, as you 
know, later. 

Senator Morse. General, the troops that were available to 
you for immediate use in Korea following the authorization to 
use ground forces necessarily were such troops as you had 
under your command in Japan? 

General MacArthur. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Morse. It has been said that the troops that you 
had to send in Korea in the early days and weeks of the Ko- 
rean war were troops that were not seasoned in that they were 
not battle trained, and many of them had not received a great 
deal of military training before they had to go into battle. 

I think it would be good for the record if you would com- 
ment on the problem that confronted you as commander in 
respect to the previous training of the troops that you had 
available to send into Korea at that time. 

General MacArthur. The troops in Japan had been prac- 
tically relieved of all occupation duties nearly a year previ- 
ously to their introduction into the campaign in Korea. The 
Eighth Army had been released from its occupation duties and 
given the mission of being placed in an excellent state of 
professional efficiency. That was carried out by General 
Walker with great ability. 

Those troops had had about ten months of the most inten- 
sive training. They were as good as any troops I have ever 
known in my life short of the troops that have combat ex- 
perience. The great difficulty with that command wasn’t in 
the training or the efficiency of the troops. 

It was in the way they had been skeletonized and emascu- 
lated in their organization. The regiments generally speaking 
instead of having three battalions only had two battalions. 
The batteries, the artillery battalions, instead of having the 
normal number of batteries usually had only one battery. 
The actual strength of the troops as compared with a combat 
organization was probably not more than 50 per cent thereof. 

The efforts, the economies that were being practiced had 
reduced the divisions to what might be almost called cadre 
strength. They were suddenly, without the slightest warning, 
picked up and put into combat, and as a result there wasn’t 
a fraction of the efficiency they would have had had they 
had their full organization and their full strengths. 

Under the handicaps that they had, I have looked back 
with amazement at the success that they achieved. 

Senator Morse. And they were the only troops you had 
available? 

General MacArthur. They were the only troops that were 
available not only to me but practically in the Pacific. There 
were one or two regiments that we picked up from Pearl 
Harbor, the Fifth Infantry, for instance. 

Now we did have, of course, as rapidly as they could get out 
there, we got the First Marine Division. One combat team of 
the First Marine Division went into action, as I recall, some- 
time in August, and the other two combat divisions reached us 
just about the time that we were launching the Inchon opera- 
tion. 

Those units—it’s a magnificent Division—were in good 
organizational shape. They were at strength with officers, 
they were as fine as you could expect, but the other troops 
that I had, all the troops in my command, none of them are 
up to strength yet. 

Senator Saltonstall. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
on that point? 

Senator Morse. I yield. 

Senator Saltonstall. I would be very interested, General, 
right in connection with that, to have you elaborate very 
briefly on a point that came up many times. Is it true that the 
tanks and the matériel with which these troops were equipped 
that were first sent over there was of a very light caliber 
because of the roads and the bridges and so forth in Japan, 
so that it was difficult for them to compete with the tanks 
that were coming down against them? 

General MacArthur. They had the lighter tank in the oc- 
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cupation troops, but the great difficulty in the tank warfare 
in the start was not the caliber of the tank, it was the fact 
that we didn’t have as many as the other fellow had. 

The equipment that we had of those occupational divisions 
was the normal equipment of the United States Army as it had 
ended the war five years before. I regard the equipment as 
quite adequate. It was the lack of its completeness that 
invited criticism. 

I would say, going back to the question of the efficiency 
of these troops, that inspections had been made from 
Washington and commendatory statements had been made. 
I recall one by our chief of staff, General Collins, in which 
he spoke very handsomely of the training of the Eighth 
Army. 

Senator Knowland. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the Senator 


would yield right at that point, because it is a point that’ 


might help complete the record. 

Senator Morse. I yield. 

Senator Knowland. On Oct. 8, 1950, the Honorable Frank 
Pace, Secretary of the Army, delivered an address over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, and in that he said: 

“Our divisions on occupation duty in Japan were not 
equipped or manned for this type of action. They were 
at reduced peace-time strength levels, and because of 
overseas rotation policies they included, as they always 
do, a certain percentage of newly arrived recruits. De- 
spite the fact that these units had not completed the 
requisite cycle of training after having been relieved of 
their diverse and scattered duties of military government 
in Japan, they moved without delay into the Korean 
conflict. We knew that they would face grave difficulties 
calling for the utmost of courage, skill and leadership, 
but we sent them in unhesitatingly in accordance with 
our solemn obligations to the other nations united with 
us in the cause of restoring peace.” 

I thought it would fit in with this record. 

Senator Morse. General, I am sure that many others in the 
Senate as well as myself received a good many communi- 
cations in the early weeks of the Korean war that many 
American boys were in the front lines, particularly those who 
went over as reserve Marines, with only a few weeks training 
prior to their being placed in the front line. What comments 
do you wish to make in regard to that criticism that many of 
us received? 

General MacArthur. The great mass of the troops had had 
adequate training. The Eighth Army had had its main mission 
for at least 11 months to train the troops. The fresh troops, 
replacements from the United States, I think were required 
at that time to have between 14 and 18 weeks training. I 
would say that there may have been here and there an ex- 
ceptional case where the man had had less than the minimum 
amount of training, but that in general the criticism would 
not be valid. 

Senator Morse. I want to revert for a moment, General, to 
the Russian build-up north of the 38th parallel prior to the 
invasion, and prior to the time that Russia started her world- 
wide propaganda for evacuation of American troops from 
South Korea. 

Is it true that American military officials, including your 
command, as well as other military officials, knew that there 
was tremendous Communist power north of the 38th parallel 
before the break-through? 

General MacArthur. I would doubt—it was not in my com- 
mand at that time, so I really couldn’t-tell you, but the fact 
that the south part of Manchuria was strongly held by Red 
troops, I think, was universally recognized. 

I don’t believe that there was any special indication of the 
build-up in North Korea of unusual Red echelons. As a matter 
of fact, they were built up on the other side of the Yalu, and 
when the North Koreans struck, as I said, they moved down 
very rapidly. 

I would fancy that a very short period of time elapsed 
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between the time that the first North Korean Army hit, ang 
the time it left Manchuria. 

Senator Morse. One of the criticisms— 

General MacArthur. They could have gotten down very 
readily in a week or ten days. 

Senator Morse. One of the criticisms that was somewhat 
prevalent in our country at the time of the break-through was 
that our intelligence had apparently been caught napping jp 
that it would be presumed that they did not know of the 
strength of the Communists north of the 38th par: allel, and 
that criticism on the part of people who apparently did not 
know the facts, went also to your command, with such ques- 
tions as why didn’t MacArthur's command know of the 
strength of the Communists north of the 38th parallel. What 
comment would you like to make on that for the record? 

General MacArthur. Well, to answer the latter part, first, 
it was not in my command; I didn’t have anything to dg 
with it. 

But, to answer the main part of the query, there is a pretty 
definite limit to which intelligence can be gathered. 

The difficulties of first ascertaining the facts, and then of 
making conclusions from those facts, I don’t think the normal 
public quite understands. 

It is not as though you had captured an enemy order and 
there it was all laid out there. Even if you know troops are 
being concentrated in a certain area, it doesn’t follow that 
you make the correct conclusion whether they are there for 
defensive purposes, aggressive purposes; whether they are 
put there as a blind or as a bluff or caution or not. 

I don’t think the criticisms of the intelligence service a 
well taken. I believe that the intelligence service collected 
about as much of the facts as it was possible to collect from 
an area that is behind the Iron Curtain. 

It is not easy to get in there and find out. 

Now, the assesment of all those things does not funda 
mentally and primarily rest with a local command. About al] 
the local command could do is to tell you what is going on on” 
its immediate front. 

There has to be an evaluation made in the highest govem 
mental level of all the information that flows in from the cham” i 
cellories of the world to make the predictions. 

I don’t see how it would have been humanly posible for any 
men or group of men to predict such an attack as that, any. 
more than you could predict such an attack as took place a 
Pearl Harbor. ; 

There is nothing, no means or methods, except the act ™ 
dental spy methods—if you can get somebody to betray the” 
enemy's higher circles—that can get such information as that” 
It is guarded with a secrecy that you cannot overestimaté | 
Not even, probably, the commanding officers of the unit) 
military units, concerned knew what was going on until ther 
got the order to march. 

Those things, the value of surprise in warfare just cannl 
be overestimated; and when you have an adversary who has} 
none of the spiritual or moral qualifications to abide by the 
rules of international law, it increases the difficulty of ascery 
taining what they are going to do. 

Now, that attack by the North Koreans was, according 
international law standards, an entirely illegal attack. It wai) 
not preceded by any declaration. There was nothing that gavéy 
the authority to the North Korean troops to kill. Troops dont 
have that authority except by the declaration of war. i 

Those people struck without any declaration of war; it wai) 
even worse when Red China intervened. There was not the 
slightest declaration; even today there has been no suc 
declaration. 

All of the complex rules of international law which wert 
built up from the early days, which tried to ameliorate thé 
savagery and barbarity of warfare, have been just discarded 
now, as you know, Senator, peculiarly, and one of the pri 
ry things that has been discarded is that troops operate thes 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Vou have to see it to believe it 


You can see how fresh and crisp these smart new cotton dresses appear to the 
television audience. But what the television camera doesn’t show is how these 
dresses stay crisp and fresh for days...and how their wrinkles disappear 
overnight on the hanger! 

These wonderful new features—wrinkle and soil resistance—are given to 
many cotton garments by the textile industry through the use of SuperseT® 
Resin, a remarkably durable finish developed by American Cyanamid’s 
Textile Resin Department. Women’s and children’s cotton dresses and sports- 
wear, boys’ wear, men’s sports shirts and other garments treated with 
SUPERSET not only resist wrinkling but stay clean longer, are easier to wash and 
iron and need no starching. And these advantages last as long as the 
garments themselves! 

Helping manufacturers to give you more for your clothing dollar is one of the 
many benefits obtained through Cyanamid chemical research. 


Neceensnsiael 


AMERICAN (ya LLL id COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Chemicals and Finishes for the Textile Industry—another of the many industries served by Cyanamid 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


Detroit, Michigan. Th- only integrated 
steel mill in the Detroit area. Produces a 
wide range of carbon steel products... is 
a major supplier of all types of steel for 
the automotive industry. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Located 1n Houston, Texas. Recently 
erected warehouse covers 208,425 square 
feet. Provides facilities for distribution of 
steel products throughout Southwest. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


Mills at Weirton, West Virginia, and 
Steubenville, Ohio. World’s largest in- 
dependent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other impor- 


tant steel products. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 


Coal mines and properties in Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. Supplies 
high grade metallurgical coal for the 
tremendous needs of National Steel. 


Steelmaking at National Steel encompasses far more than its mighty furnaces 
and giant mills. 
Added to these, are the iron ore mines and coal mines . . . the giant ore boats, 


barges, trucks .. the multitude of other physical properties it takes to make a 
completely integrated steel producer. 

National Steel achieved this completeness by combining the facilities and resources 
and talents of its large component companies into the organization that has become 
the nation’s fifth largest producer of steel. 

It has extended its scope through continued expansion and ceaseless improvement. 
Today for example, National Steel operates the largest and fastest electrolytic 
lines in the world .. the largest open hearth furnaces in the industry. And 
National Steel is still expanding . . . still developing better ways to make steel. 
This is National Steel . .. complete, independent, progressive ...one of America’s 
largest and fastest growing producers of steel. 


JX 
STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Unit of Great Lakes Steel Corporation. 
Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufacturer 
of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore from exten- 
sive holdings in Great Lakes region. 
National Steel is also participating in the 
development of new Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore fields 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Buffalo, New York. Blast furnace divi- 
sion, A leading producer of various grades 
of merchant pig iron for foundry use. 


NATIONAL STEEL AA CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Tf you Werent a hard man to reach, 
ra wouldn't wart ise each you 


dWn 


HIS ad is addressed to big fellows... to 
men who can guide the spending of a few 
hundred thousand or a few million dollars. 


It concerns the location of your new 
factory or branch plant . .. maybe right now, 


if you’re thinking of rush production... 
maybe five months or five years from now 
if you’re not. 

In any case, you can’t start too early 
to get some preliminary angles on location 


from the Industrial Development men of 
the B&O. 

These men have helped to find fine 
sites for hundreds of plants . . . over a billion 
collars’ worth of them in the past few years. 


Want To Go Rural?... Many of these sites 
have been out in the country; outside of 
cities and towns, where space has been plen- 
tiful and land economical, right along B&O 
tracks, and where, perhaps today not so 
incidentally, ‘‘security is served.” 

B&O’s Staff is made up of industrial 
engineers, geologists, real estate men and 
other “bird dogs” who can find and point 
to just the right combination of factors you 
need for your special set-up. Their services 
cost you nothing. 

And they’ll remain as quiet about what 
you tell them as your doctor or lawyer; they 
keep your name out of it until you’re ready 
for a public announcement. 

They'll give you straight dope on the 11 
considerations that help determine plant 
location. LABOR ¢ POWER * WATER ® FUEL ¢ 


The heart of America’s markets and 
the treasure land of the ‘‘lion’s share”’ 
of American industrial resources. 


SITES ¢ MARKETS * WEATHER * RAW MATERIALS 
@ TRANSPORTATION * TAXES * VARIABLE FACTORS 


The B&O has asked me to bring you 
this message because they know that an 
informal approach is sometimes more effec- 
tive than a straight commercial approach. 

I told them I know you are funda- 
mentally a person, just as J am. 

The B&O says ‘“‘Ask our man.”’ They 
do have men to whom you can talk infor- 
mally and in strictest confidence. And they’ve 
had a lot of experience in plant location, so 
I’m sure that ...no matter how hazy 
your new plant plans are at this time... it 
would be a good idea for you to see one of 
these B&O men now. He’Il help you with your 
realistic, constructive thinking. He’ll tell 
you what other big corporations have done 
about new plants. 

The B&O has Industrial Development 
representatives at: 

New York 4. 


Baltimore 1. 
Pittsburgh 22. 


Phone Digby 4-1600 
Phone LExington 0400 
Phone COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. Phone DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7. Phone WAbash 2-2211 


Write or phone one of these offices now ! 
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days under the orders of their governments without any dec- 
aration of war, which gives this great surprise factor. 

However, if they had had the warning, I don’t see that 
they could have done very much different. It took us, as I told 
you, nearly three weeks to get troops from Japan in any force 
over there, so, if the enemy had sent over a copy of his order 
within 72 hours of the attack, there could have been very little 
difference in the result. 

Senator Morse. And it came at a time, as far as the weather 
was concerned, that neither air reconnaissance nor air power 
would be very effective, did it not? 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. General, regarding this matter of our intel- 
ligence information, as to what was going on north of the 38th 

llel, whose responsibility was it in the military organiza- 
tion to supply whatever intelligence could be made available? 

General MacArthur. I fancy that it was the South Korean 
Government. That had been organized, as you know, into a 
Republic. They had their own administrative processes. They 
had their own Army. We were assisting in the training and 
supply of that Army; but the direct obligation unquestionably 
rested with the South Korean Government. 

Senator Morse. To the extent that we had any responsi- 
bilities in South Korea at that time, by way of military mis- 
sions or military assistance or supervision, was there any 
responsibility resting upon our military establishment to main- 
tain intelligence communications wth North Korea? 

General MacArthur: I wouldn't say there was any more 
obligation than the normal obligation of aiding and assisting 
a friendly Government that we were trying to put upon its 
feet. 

Senator Morse. As far as the threat of a fight that confronts 
us with Communism around the world, is it not true that 
our military intelligence system would be expected to carry 
on rather constant vigilance as to Communistic activity 
everywhere, including the area north of the 38th parallel? 

General MacArthur. Unquestionably. 

Senator Morse. And, if they did, and, if they found any in- 
formation that would be of importance to the military defense 
of this country, were they under obligation to make that avail- 
able to your command? 

General MacArthur. I would assume they would. It was not 
in my area, but it was adjacent to my area, and I would have 
been vitally interested. 

Senator Morse. Now, General, I ask a question with no im- 
plications on my part at all, but in answer to what I have 
tread. The question is this: Is it true that two CIA men had 
been sent to Tokyo and were in Tokyo prior to the trip to 
Tokyo that General Bedell Smith made to confer with you, 
but that those CIA men were not given access to your intelli- 
gence files and they were confronted with an order that they 
could not have access to the battlefield? 

General MacArthur. Pure bunkum, Senator. 

Senator Morse. I am glad to get that in the record. 

General MacArthur. The Central Intelligence Agency—I 
think any theater commander would be glad to have any 
assistance he could get in intelligence. 

The only questions that ever could arise between a theater 
commander and the Central Intelligence Agency was that 
there should be proper co-ordination between his own intelli- 
gence service and the Central Intelligence Agency. 

The Central Intelligence Agency out in my command has 
worked in complete unity and with my Chief of Intelligence, 
General Willoughby, G-2. 

Senator Wiley. What was the date of that alleged trip? 

Senator Morse. The conference I referred to was the con- 
ference General Smith had with you some months after the 
outbreak of the Korean War. 

General MacArthur. General Smith went out to Tokyo two 
or three months ago and at that time the purpose of his visit 
was to perfect and expand the Central Intelligence Agency; 
it was not to iron out any friction, it was not because of any 
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difficulties. It was largely due to expanding and increasing 
the effort that was being made to gather intelligence. 

Senator Morse. General, you know of no friction between 
the Chief of your Intelligence Service, General Willoughby, 
and the officers of CIA under the jurisdiction of General 
Smith? 

General MacArthur. Nothing that would not be normal and 
minor, nothing that ever reached me. 

Senator Morse. You know of no instance in which the CIA 
was denied access to whatever intelligence your Intelligence 
System could supply? 

General MacArthur. That would be ridiculous. 

Senator Morse. General, reverting now to the situation 
prior to the outbreak in Korea, after it became pretty well 
known that there were powerful Communist-trained forces 
north of the 38th parallei, Russia then announced to the world 
that she was withdrawing Russian troops, did she not? 

General MacArthur. At the time she withdrew those Rus- 
sian troops, it would be my opinion that she was already en- 
gaged in constructing this new army and that one of the 
reasons that she withdrew her troops was to clear the way for 
this army without directly involving her in the issue. 

Senator Morse. She withdrew them when she no longer 
needed them because she had her satellite Communist troops 
to take their place. 

General MacArthur. Somebody to do the job for her, cor- 
rect. 

Senator Morse. And that has been another example of the 
same Russian pattern that she has followed in all satellite 
countries. Is it not true that at that point, General, the Rus- 
sian propaganda forces, by way of*radio bombardments, pro- 
ceeded with a line of criticism against the United States be- 
cause we had not up until that time withdrawn our troops 
from South Korea? 

General MacArthur. Incessant, daily broadcast over the 
Far East. 

Senator Morse. Subsequently and finally we did withdraw 
our troops from South Korea. Did you join in any recom- 
mendation to withdraw those troops from South Korea? 

General MacArthur. I concurred in it. 

Senator Morse. Do you think that was a mistake? I don’t 
mean to give you a hindsight question. 

General MacArthur. In the aftermath and hindsight, I 
should say it was a very grave mistake. 

Senator Morse. Let me explain it. I did not mean it as a 
hindsight question. 

General MacArthur. At that time, Senator, at the time our 
troops were withdrawn, it was the strategic concept of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that that was not a proper place for the 
employment of American ground troops, that is, that it in- 
volved inherent dangers to place United States ground troops 
in continental Asia, and it was, as far as the military was con- 
cerned, the strategic consideration that our troops shouldn't 
be left there because they might be trapped, that is if the 
Soviet and the Communist Red China and everybody had 
suddenly hit, the position of a small garrison there would have 
been very dangerous indeed, and the strategic concept was for 
the withdrawal of those troops. 

There was nothing peculiarly threatening at that time in 
Korea when the decision was made to get out. 

Senator Morse. When the decision was made to get out, 
General, had it become your understanding that America’s 
front line of defense in the Pacific was a line which fell on 
this side of Korea and that therefore it was not contemplated 
to defend in Korea? 

General MacArthur. There was no question that our mili- 
tary strategic concept was as you have said. 

Senator Morse. And at the time you concurred— 

General MacArthur. I will say that there was a very great 
political pressure from South Korea itself to withdraw our 
troops. 

They were anxious to have them withdrawn, and it paral- 
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leled that political impulse of the South Koreans, paralleled 
the strategic concepts that the military had at that time to 
withdraw them. 

Senator Morse. I am glad you made that point. When you 
concurred—and I say “concur” because I understand that is 
your testimony—you concurred in the decision to withdraw, 
were you asked for a recommendation? 

General MacArthur. I don’t recall. I think that the thing 
reached me in the form of a suggested action, and that sug- 
gested action was the withdrawal; and I concurred; but I do 
not recollect, Senator. I would have to look back in the files. 

Senator Morse. Well, when you concurred in the decision 
to withdraw our troops and most of our heavy equipment, too 
—we did not leave much American equipment in South 
Korea when we were through, did we? 

General MacArthur. When those troops withdrew they left 
considerable of their equipment that was turned over to the 
South Korean Army. But there was a definite decision made 
from Washington with reference to the items concerned. 
There was a limitation on the size of artillery. I think there 
was a limitation on the tanks. I can’t recall that they received 
any air equipment. And, if they received any Navy equip- 
ment, it was of a very minor character. Certain definite limita- 
tions were placed as to what should be left back there. 

Senator Morse. Would it be fair to say that those limitations 
placed on the type of equipment that should be left in South 
Korea could be generally characterized as calling for the 
leaving behind of only so-called light equipment, with little 
heavy equipment, such as heavy artillery, and heavy tanks? 

General MacArthur. That is right. It was the heavier equip- 
ment. What was left was sufficient as a constabulary. It 
would have been quite sufficient to stop the North Korean 
security forces if they tried to come down, but it was not 
sufficient to stop a well-equipped modern army on the attack. 

(There was brief discussion off the record.) 

Senator Morse. General, did you, at any time, take any 
action to prevent the use of guerrilla warfare or sabotage 
activity behind the enemy’s lines? 

General MacArthur. No, sir; to the contrary, I encouraged it. 

Senator Morse. Can you tell us, General, about when the 
American Rangers, guerrilla-trained fighters,-were used in the 
Korean war? 

General MacArthur. My recollection is not entirely distinct 
on that, but I think we began to get the Ranger companies 
shortly, probably, after the Inchon landing. 

Senator Morse. You weren’t opposed to their use, were you? 

General MacArthur. Oh, I am one of the main exponents of 
Ranger use. 

Senator Morse. Welcomed them with open arms, didn’t you? 

General MacArthur. Oh, yes. Commando type of warfare, 
if it is used with intelligence, has the greatest possible effici- 
ency, not only in what it actually does, but in the confusion 
and bewilderment that it creates in the enemy. 

As a psychological weapon, as well as an actual one, it 
has a very large place. 

Senator Morse. General, do you recall receiving a request 
from the State Department last November to icsue a statement 
that the United States had no designs on China? 

General MacArthur. A request on— 

Senator Morse. Do you recall receiving a request from the 
State Department that you issue a statement that the United 
States had no designs on China? 

General MacArthur. My recollection is indistinct on it, 
Senator. I don’t recall whether I was -asked to issue a state- 
ment, or not. 

The files will show it, though. 

Senator Morse. Well, some of these questions, may I re- 
peat again, I am putting into the record so that later I can 
refer to the files with the foundation in the record. 

General MacArthur. I understand that, sir. 

Senator Morse. General, did you ever receive any advice 
from Washington, through channels of your superior command, 
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about leaving a buffer zone between North Korea and Man. 
churia, and if so, what was your reply to that advice? 

General MacArthur. There was considerable pressure and 
desire, apparently, from Washington, to have a buffer zone 
established in North Korea. There were various steps in the 
general proposals that were made. 

The first one was that the United Nations troops, except 
the South Korean troops, would not go beyond a certain line 
and that the intervening territory should be held by the South 
Korean troops. 

It very shortly became evident that the South Koreap 
troops didn’t have the power to occupy that, and, in the grad- 
ual process of the campaign, the concept of a buffer zone 
disappeared. That concept was only during the period before 
the Red Chinese came into the war, and was undoubtedly 
dictated by the hope of preventing any possible irritation of 
Red China, so that she would not come in. 

The minute Red China came in, all questions of buffer zones 
disappeared and events overcame that idea. 

Senator Morse. Did you receive, at any time, General, ad- 
vice from superiors in your line of command, that one reason 
for suggesting a buffer zone was that it was believed in Wash- 
ington that such a zone might be helpful in negotiating a 
cease-fire order, through the committee of the United Nations 
that was then at work on a cease-fire order negotiation? 

General MacArthur. I have no such recollection. 

Senator Morse. And in asking the next question, General, 
let me make clear to you that my personal belief is that we 
shouldn’t have stopped at the 38th parallel, but I ask this 
question: 

At any time were you asked for a recommendation, or ad- 
vice, by your superiors in line of command, as to wiiether or 
not we should push beyond the 38th parallel, and go all the 
way to the Yalu? 

General MacArthur. The original mission that was assigned 
was to clear all of Korea. 

That original declaration of policy was supplemented, in 
October, by the United Nations General Assembly. 

The actual crossing of the 38th parallel was specifically 
authorized by the Secretary of Defense, to me, in a message, a 
personal message, which said that he did not—the Defense 
Department did not wish to in any way embarrass me tactical- 
ly or strategically in my crossing of the 38th parallel. 

The halt that took place after the Inchon landing, which 
was something magnificently spear-headed by the Marines- 
the halt in crossing the parallel was due entirely to logistical 
difficulties. It was with the greatest difficulty that troops 
could be supplied. 

We had to go through the Seoul—had to go from Inchon 
to Seoul, or by railroad from Pusan up, and, General Walker 
had the greatest difficulty in getting a sufficient depot of 
supplies to push the attack north of the Seoul area. 

The crossing of the 38th parallel was not only in complete 
accord with every directive I received, but all the details of 
the crossing were daily reported. 

As far as I know, it had the most complete and absolute ap- 
proval of every section of the American Government and, a 
far as I knew, of every section of the United Nations. 

I have seen since reports that the British advanced some 
idea to the contrary. If they did, it never reached me and! 
had a liaison officer, an air vice marshal, assigned as the special 
liaison officer from the British Government to me, who com- 
municated with them daily; and I saw him at frequent inter- 
vals and nothing of the sort was ever communicated. 

As far as I know, the crossing of that parallel had the most 
complete agreement by everybody that was concerned with it, 
except the enemy. 

Senator Morse. For purposes of emphasis in the record, 
General, you want this Committee to understand that in keep- 
ing with the original directive as to your responsibility to 
clear Korea of the invading Communists, you were given full 


and complete authorization by your superior command to fol- f 
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low those tactical actions in the field that in your judgment 

was necessary to carry out that directive subject to the in- 

hibitions you have already testified to. 

General MacArthur. Not only that, but if I had not crossed 
the 38th parallel, I would have regarded myself in complete 
defiance of the orders I had received. 

Senator Morse. That is what I wanted to get in the record. 

General MacArthur. If I had believed I could not success- 
fully cross the parallel and carry out the mission that had 
been assigned to me, I would have reported back that fact and 
asked for some change, but I felt I could successfully cross 
the parallel, and I felt I could successfully destroy the North 
Korean Army; and if there hadn’t been the intervention by 
the Chinese Communists, I am quite certain we would have 
liberated, pacified and unified all Korea. 

Senator Morse. Now, another subject matter, General. You 
have commented on it in part, but I think here is the place 
to pin it down in the record. 

It is alleged in some writings that we have read that, at 
the time of the operation last November and December, 
General Walker of the Eighth Army and General Almond of 
the Tenth Corps did not maintain communications between 
each other, but had to communicate through Tokyo, and 
orders were sent out to them from Tokyo in regard to the 
tactical operations that they were or should carry out in that 
operation. 

Is that true or false? 

General MacArthur. That is false. The co-ordination of 
these two forces was in my own hands. The Tenth Corps was 
an enveloping movement that was moving in to outflank the 
supply line of the remnants of the North Korean Army. But 
the liaison between the Eighth Army and the Tenth Corps was 
carried on by the normal processes and means, not only by 
planes, couriers, but by other means. 

Senator Morse. By that you mean— 

General MacArthur. There was as complete co-ordination 
as I have ever known between enveloping movements—much 
more co-ordination was there than I was able to get between 
the Pusan beachhead, the Eighth Army, and the Tenth Corps 
when I put the Tenth Corps in at Inchon. 

Senator Morse. My next question is surplus, General, except 
for emphasis purposes. 

It is true then that during the operation engaged in by 
the Eighth Army and the Tenth Corps there was direct com- 
munication between General Walker and General Almond, 
as well as with you as the over-all commanding officer? 

General MacArthur. Of course. Both of those officers would 
co-ordinate along many lines. 

Senator Morse. And there is no basis of fact for what I 
think is the unfortunate allegation, if it is not in accordance 
with fact—and I am satisfied from the testimony it could not 
be in accordance with the fact—there is no basis in fact then 
for the charge that General Walker and General Almond were 
not on speaking terms, as some of the articles said? 

General MacArthur. Ridiculous. 

Senator Morse. I am glad to have that. 

General MacArthur. And the officers were good friends. 
General Almond had been my chief of staff; General Walker 
commanded the Eighth Army for several years right out there. 
And their acquaintanceship lasted over, oh, 25 years. 

Senator Morse. Now, General, a question or two on the 
exhibit in the record— 

General MacArthur. The last time I saw Walker alive | 
recall that he spoke of a fine letter that he had just written 
General Almond.’ When we withdrew the Tenth Corps from 
that enveloping movement caused by the entrance of Red 
China into the war, I moved the Tenth Corps around to 
Pusan and placed them as a component part of the Eighth 








Army; and General Walker expressed to me the great 
pleasure that he had that he was getting Almond under 


his immediate command, and of the fine letter that he had 
just sent him. 
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Senator Morse. Now, General, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion or two in regard— 

General MacArthur. All that sort of stuff, Senator, is 
“scuttlebutt,” written 10,000 miles away from the scene by 
these skillful propagandists who were trying to destroy the 
confidence of the American people in their own institutions. 
Nothing is viler than the effort that was made to destroy the 
belief by the American people that their troops were not of the 
highest quality and did not have adequate and efficient leader- 
ship. 

Senator Morse. Well, General, I want to say that I think 
you are performing a great service in taking the opportunity of 
this hearing to answer those charges, and I hope you will give 
me credit for the sincere feeling on my part that I am perform- 
ing a little service in putting the questions to you so you can 
answer them. 

Now, General, I want to ask a question or two in regard 
to the exhibit in this record, which I think is of the most vital 
importance, namely, the so-called study of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff of January 12, with regard to which you testified so fre- 
quently in the hearings. And I ask you this question: Was the 
study and recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff based 
upon a plan for evacuation and/or retreat to the Pusan beach- 
head, and that it was not contemplated that their recom- 
mendations should be implemented except in case of evacua- 
tion or retreat to Pusan? 

General MacArthur. That is not the way it read. It said 
distinctly that these things should be put into operation as 
soon as our position in Korea was stabilized, or that we evacu- 
ated Korea. 

The first of the contingencies was the one of stabilization, 
and then, at that time, it was quite apparent that we were 
under normal conditions going to stabilize that situation. 

I would like to read the exact wording of that. 

Senator Morse. I will be glad to have you. 

General MacArthur. The pertinent phrase is this: “Prepare 
now to impose”— 

Senator Morse. General, may I interrupt just a moment to 
address a question to the Chairman? 

We are dealing again, I think, Mr. Chairman, with a docu- 
ment which I understand—and you clear me up—which I 
understand is considered one that has not been paraphrased, 
and that therefore the colloquy now taking place, the ex- 
amination now taking place between the General and myself, 
it ought to be understood, will be deleted from the record 
when released to the public. Am I right or wrong? 

General MacArthur. May I intervene, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Russell. Yes. 

General MacArthur. This does not need to be paraphrased. 
This is a mimeographed copy of a study which was sent to 
me through the mails. 

Senator Morse. Fine. I just wanted to get that cleared. 

General MacArthur. There is nothing cryptographic in- 
volved in it. 

Senator Morse. You may proceed. 

General MacArthur. The only question would be on the 
basis of what is there. There is no cryptographic involved 
in this. 

You may rest assured if there had been, I would not have 
introduced it. 

Senator Smith. I may say this statement that the General 
is reading appeared in David Lawrence’s column in the 
New York Herald Tribune on May 3. 

General MacArthur. It is in my own testimony, I think, that 
was given to the public. 

Senator Russell. I am quite sure of that. I do not think this 
particular message was ever in crypt. If it has been, of course, 
the representatives of the Defense Department will see it is 
eliminated. 

As I recall, I think it is the third time it has been read. 
I said that I thought it had already been probably cleared 
once or twice— 
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General MacArthur. It has. 

Senator Russell. And this is the third time it has been read. 

Senator Morse. I think it is important to read it again, 
General. 

General MacArthur. As a matter of minor importance, Mr. 
Chairman, I think it is the fourth time. 

Senator Russell. Perhaps, your recollection is better than 
mine. 

General MacArthur. “Prepare now to impose a naval block- 
ade of China and place it into effect as soon as our position in 
Korea is stabilized or when we have evacuated Korea.” 

Seuutor Morse. General MacArthur, did General Collins at 
any time in a conversation with you in Japan or elsewhere 
advise you that it was the plan of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to put those recommendations into effect only in case of a 
program for evacuation or a retreat to the Pusan Beachhead? 

General MacArthur. No, sir. 

Senator Morse. Now, General, ‘I want to ask a line of ques- 
tions—I hope not too repetitious—dealing with another phase 
of this controversy connected with the Russian-Chinese Com- 
munist pact for mutual defense, because, before I get through 
with the examination, you will see that what I am trying to 
do is to lay a skeleton outline here of what I understand, 
rightly or wrongly, to be the position of those who do not 
agree that we should follow the course of action that you 
recommend in Asia. 

My first question is this: Would it not appear from the 
terms of the Russian-Chinese alliance of 1950 that bombing in 
China would be the line beyond which the USSR could not 
remain passive under that alliance? 

General MacArthur. Well, that I couldn’t tell you, Senator. 

Senator Morse. Would you expect the Russian Communists 
—I mean the Chinese Communist leaders, in case your pro- 
gram was carried out, to call upon the Soviet Union to come 
to their assistance under this alliance? 

General MacArthur. That, again, I wouldn’t speculate upon. 
There are many things that they might do. They might call 
upon the Soviet for air assistance; they mght call for other 
types of supplies that would enable them to meet the 
conditions. Whether they would wish to have the Soviet 
troops and forces injected into the very heart of China, I 
don’t know, sir. 

There are many possibilities as to the shade of help that they 
might desire, and the risks that they would themselves run if 
they placed themselves completely within the military do- 
minion and power of the Soviet. 

It is quite possible that they would regard that with a degree 
of fear and dismay which would tend to prevent them from 
considering it seriously. 

The Russian already is now in certain sections, as you 
know, at Port Arthur and Dairen, and I myself have the belief 
that the Red Chinese are anxious indeed to get the Russians 
out of Port Arthur and Dairen, and that they would voluntari- 
ly invite the Soviet to move into their interior areas, to my 
mind, would be quite doubtful from a logical standpoint. 

Now my recollection of the Chinese-Soviet Agreement of 
mutual help was largely predicated and based in the actual 
wording of the document upon a threat from Japan. 

The primary reading of that treaty was as I recall based 
upon the assumption that Japan might again become a mili- 
tary and imperialist power, and that the other references were 
to such countries as might be in support of those imperialistic 
designs. 

Senator Morse. Of Japan. 

General MacArthur. But that the nation which was men- 
tioned in that treaty as the primary one in which it was 
intended to work against was Japan. 

I may be subject to correction in that, Senator, but that 
is my recollection. 

Senator Morse. Therefore generally you do not think that 
the language of the mutual aid treaty between Red China 
and Red Russia is broad enough to encompass a right to 
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le 
expect assistance by Red China from Red Russia in case Red ihe 
China was attacked by any other country than Japan? W 
General MacArthur. I think that the terms of the treaty ag that 
far as I recall them were so elastic that jt was subject to desir 
interpretation along those lines. mum 
Senator Morse. Do you know of any other secret protocols Th 
or treaties between Red China and Red Russia which Red has n 
China might feel justified in invoking in case of any air at. that 
tack upon her by the United Nations or th 
General MacArthur. I do not. Bu 
Senator Morse. Have you been informed as to any agree. natiol 
ment that may have been reached by the Chinese Communist point 
leaders and the Russians that met in recent weeks in regard to Chins 
which you might be able to advise this Committee? There has that | 
been a recent meeting, as you know. Th 
General MacArthur. There has been I recall certain intel. sideré 
ligence reports which advance the concept that an agree. for tl 
ment had been reached to supply certain materials of war by that < 
the Soviet to China. I have forgotten the figures. They were them. 
not too small. Ser 
For that area I recall that it struck me they were rather try is 
large as I visualize the capacity of the Soviet to supply them, sia al 
but they dealt entirely, the report did, with what was prom- ments 
ised in the way of supplies. might 
I remember the report because I commented on it and togetl 
discussed it with my Chief of Staff, that for allies it seemed possik 
to me that was pretty weak support if China was becoming bomb: 
hard pressed. Thi 
Senator Morse. It seems to have carried out the Russian Russi 
pattern of at least letting the satellites exhaust themselves ingly 
first. Manc 
General, there is one line of argument in this country to prc 
that is to this effect: That irrespective of a treaty of mutual The 
aid, Russia couldn’t stand by and permit China to be at- foreig 
tacked in view of the importance of independent Red China as to | 
to Red Russia’s security. What comment would you make on the re 
that argument? Russia 
General MacArthur. I don’t believe that the Soviet has the U 
sufficiently associated itself with the war in Korea to believe contro 
that the defeat of Red China to the extent of her being Gen 
forced to evacuate Korea would necessarily produce great Senatc 
prejudice to the Soviet cause in other parts of the world. interes 
It has been quite apparent to me,. Senator, that the linking wide ; 
of the Soviet to this Korean war has paled out as the events questi 
have progressed. I th 
When this was ‘first started, there wasn’t any special have ; 
thought of Red China intervening. The entire thought of quite | 
the world, and anxiety of the world was that the Soviet I dc 
might intervene, but as time has progressed, the conjunc- than c 
tion of the Soviet to this campaign has receded rather than The g 
increased. think, 
At that time we were all looking for a big Russian mission Nov 
there. We were looking for various Soviet indications of en history 
gaging in the combat. is any 
On the contrary, the Soviet even- when we accidental) Nation 
bombed one of her fields and admitted it and apologized and to stay 
disciplined the officers involved and offered the Soviet com- I de 
pensation, they didn’t even take the trouble as far as I know in Mai 
to collect any compensation. They dropped the issue. well a: 
We have gone close to their border there without, as fa design 
as I can ascertain, or my intelligence, the slightest increase would 
of their troops on the sector between North Korea and Siberia draw 1 
I have seen no indication of the Soviet’s desire to identify Sens 
themselves increasingly with this Korean campaign. The) you re 
have at Lake Success and the chancellories of the world, its agg 
they have been the spokesmen, but out on the battlefront resultir 
it has been quite the contrary. railroac 
Senator Morse. You have pretty much answered the nett Gen 
question. interdi 
General MacArthur. There is another point that might be are uti 
brought. up. It is just what would be the Soviet attitude, just Sena 
what would be beneficial to the Soviet from their point 0 i 
Ss 
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view, in the increasing strength of this new Frankenstein that 
is being gradually congealed and coalesced in China? 

Would the Soviet desire to have China become so powerful 
that it might even challenge the Soviet? Would it be the 

desire, would it be possible for the Soviet to retain a maxi- 

mum degree of control if China became too powerful? 

The general relationship between China and the Soviet 
has never been clearly defined. Nobody knows it except those 
that are intimately connected therewith, either from China 
or the Soviet. 

But by the logic of general strategy of the general inter- 
national philosophy of the forces of the world, there is a 
point that might well be reached where the interests of Red 
China and the interests of the Red Soviet did not run parallel, 
that they started to traverse and become antagonistic. 

That is a factor which I am sure would be taken into con- 
sideration by both of those countries in an endeavor to apply 
for their own benefit any of these very elastic provisions 
that are written into this so-called treaty of alliance between 
them. 

Senator Morse. One of the arguments you hear in this coun- 
try is that we should play for just such a split between Rus- 
sia and China as is implied, I think, in your last few com- 
ments, and not follow a course of action within China that 
might cause a cementing of Red China and Red Russia 
together and that, therefore, we should try to avoid, if it is 
possible to win in Korea without it, we should try to avoid 
bombing in Manchuria which might bring Russia in. 

That goes to my next question, which is: Isn’t it true that 
Russia now for some long period of time has been exceed- 
ingly sensitive about Manchuria, and that an attack upon 
Manchuria might cause her to make use or respond to a call 
to provide assistance to Red China under the allies? 

The argument, as you know, is how would we feel if some 
foreign country started to bomb in Mexico? I have my idea 
as to the source of that kind of argument, but let’s get it in 
the record, that is part of the argument, that Manchuria to 
Russia stands pretty much in the relationship of Mexico to 
the United States, and that she is very sensitive about who 
controls Manchuria. 

General MacArthur. To answer the first part of your query, 
Senator, I don’t think there is any question that our own 
interest would be enhanced by splitting the relationship as 
wide as possible between China and the Soviet. The great 
question is the mechanics of it, how to bring it about. 

I think that everyone will agree when a man and his wife 
have a quarrel, if you attempt to interfere, the results are 
quite doubtful. 

I do not see how our interference with it would do more 
than complicate it and might actually react upon ourselves. 
The great factors involved are quite beyond our control, I 
think, along that line. 

Now, as to the sensitivity of the Soviet to Manchuria, 
history shows how complete it is, but I don’t think—if there 
is any one question that all Chinese—whether they are Red or 
Nationalist-would agree upon, it is that Manchuria is going 
to stay Chinese. 

I do not believe that any bombing effort we might make 
in Manchuria would alter the fact that Russia knows just as 
well as we know that we haven't got an iota of imperialistic 
design against Manchuria or any other part of China, that it 
would merely be in an effort to make the Red Chinese with- 
draw their predatory attacks in North Korea. 

Senator Morse. General, if we issued the ultimatum that 
you recommend and Red China didn’t respond by stopping 
its aggression in North Korea, it is my understanding that the 
resulting bombing might include a bombing of the limited 
railroad facilities in Manchuria. Am I correct about that? 

General MacArthur. It would unquestionably involve the 
interdiction of such supply and logistic lines of support as 
are utilized in maintaining the Red troops in North Korea. 
Senator Morse. It is my understanding that the major trunk 
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lines in Manchuria are jointly administered by Russia and 
Red China, because those railroad lines also are of such vital 
transportation service to Russia. 

With that Russian interest in those railroad lines, might 
that enhance, in your opinion, the danger of Russian partici- 
pation in the war? 

General MacArthur. I believe it is a very minor question 
when it is related to the great problem of whether a third 
world war is about to be launched. 

Senator Morse. I think the record is perfectly clear as to 
your point on that, so 1 am going to hastily go over those 
questions, and refer briefly to your previous answers to them. 

In view, General, of the technical importance of the trunk 
line through Manchuria to Vladivostok, the main Soviet base 
in the Far East, would not the Soviet Union probably consider 
an attack on this line a threat to its basic interest in the Far 
East and, therefore increase the danger of war with Red 
China; because without that trunk line, Vladivostok would be 
in a rather precarious position? 

General MacArthur. My own opinion is in the negative, 
Senator. 

Senator Morse. In view, General, of the dependence of the 
Soviet base at Port Arthur on the rail line south from Mukden 
for overlength support, could not the Soviet Union probably 
consider disruption of this rail line a threat to its position in 
Port Arthur and thereby increase the danger of war? 

General MacArthur. In my opinion, it is a minor point. 

Senator Morse. Is it your opinion, however, that if we car- 
ried out your recommendation or the issuance of the type 
of ultimatum you previously testified to, to be followed by 
bombing if they did not desist in their aggression in North 
Korea, it would be necessary to bomb these trunk lines that 
are of such transportation importance to Vladivostok and to 
Mukden and to access into Russia proper? 

General MacArthur. It is quite possible that it would be 
necessary, Senator; but the probabilities are that the main use 
of those lines now is to transport stuff from the Soviet to 
China rather than the reverse, so that the interest of the Soviet 
would not be too violently interrupted. 

Senator Morse. Only to the extent of the Soviet world-wide 
plan, at least, I think it is, of using other Reds to do her fight- 
ing for her, if she can, and those trunk lines are of vital im- 
portance to get the material to the Red Chinese so that they 
can do the dying rather than the Russians. 

In that sense, it might very well create serious complica- 
tions. But, as you say, it is up to her to determine. 

General MacArthur. The treaty, as I understand it, of peace 
between China and the Soviet, provided that at a certain 
period of time, Port Arthur, Dairen and all those lines which 
are within China proper, pass entirely over to China. 

It is already provided in writing in that treaty, as I recall 
it, that those things will revert to China. 

Senator Morse. I do not state it as a fact, General, and it 
will have to be determined—can very easily be determined— 
but it is my understanding, that that treaty is not so broad as 
to relieve Russia from all rights in joint administration of those 
lines. 

I think the treaty—I say I do not swear to it, but I think the 
treaty—retained in Russia a considerable amount of administra- 
tive authority jointly with Red China over the transportation 
facilities, because of Port Arthur and Vladivostok. 

Well, assuming with me for a moment—and it is not my 
personal belief, but assuming, unless other witnesses can con- 
vince me to the contrary—assuming, for a moment that the 
bombing of these lines of communication might increase the 
danger of Russia’s entering into the war, it then becomes 
necessary for us to look at the ability of Russia to deliver, if 
she gets into the war. 

So, I have a few brief questions in regard to the warmaking 
power of Russia in Asia, as contrasted with her warmaking 
power in Western Europe. 

My own personal belief on what I know to date, at least, 
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is that she has greater warmaking power in Western Europe 
than in Asia, if for no other reason than for the location of her 
own industrial warmaking strength as well as the differences in 
transportation problems. 

But irrespective of that, what, in your opinion, is the com- 
bat strength of Russia in the Far East, if she should decide to 
come to the assistance of the Red Chinese, keeping in mind 
the fact that she wouldn't let her other front become unduly 
weakened. 

General MacArthur. The assistance is definitely limited. 
I should say that the main help that Russia could supply 
would be in the air. 

Senator Morse. In the air. 

General MacArthur. In the air. Just how great that would 
be, would be speculative, but as compared with the potential 
strength that she could exert in Europe, it would be a very 
small percentage in fraction thereof. 

Senator Morse. And you think she could use either para- 
troopers or amphibious landings without warning attack on 
the airfields of Japan, and thereby weaken us in that bastion? 

General MacArthur. I don’t think there is any question that 
she could put in punishing attacks on Japan. Whether she 
could make a definite landing, would be very doubtful as long 
as we retained control of the sea and the air. It would only be 
of a predatory character. 

Senator Morse. And you think, General, that she has the 
present power, as far as armed ground forces are concerned, to 
take rather easily the island of Hokkaido, General? 

General MacArthur. She might be able to make a landing 
on Hokkaido. She might be able to establish a bridgehead 
there, but I don’t think she would even make the attempt. 
On that score it leads no place unless her objective would be 
on the Kanoya Field in the main island of Honshu; I don’t 
believe it would be more than a predatory attack at best. 

Senator Morse. You do not consider the island of Hokkaido 
to be an important steppingstone base if she had designs on 
our island chain? 

General MacArthur. I would consider it an important thing, 
but making the landing on Hokkaido that could not be de- 
veloped further south and be exploited would probably end in 
ultimate failure. 

Senator Morse. Would Hokkaido be of benefit to her with 
respect to both submarine and air bases? 

General MacArthur. Would it be what, Senator? 

Senator Morse. Would Hokkaido be of strategic benefit to 
her, both as submarine and air bases? 

General MacArthur. I am quite sure she could not main- 
tain either until she had cleared the rest of Japan. From other 
air bases in Japan, it would be quite untenable. 

Senator Morse. Do you think that she would have—strike 
the question. Do you think, General, she would have the 
ability, in case my assumption should come to pass, that she 
went into the war with Red China, to conduct either an am- 
phibious landing or drop paratroopers on Honshu and take 
over that area? 

General MacArthur. I do not. 

Senator Morse. You think we would be able to prevent her 
from doing that? 

General MacArthur. I do. 

Senator Morse. General, could a sudden attack so disrupt 
our air bases and naval facilities in Japan that the Eighth 
Army in Korea might be cut off from an evacuation of Korea 
in case Russia should come down from the North along the 
line that I have indicated in my previous questions? 

General MacArthur. Do I think they could cut our supply 
lines? I think they could increase the difficulty of supply 
very markedly by submarine attack, but that they could cut 
off our troops there and have a debacle, I don’t believe for 
a minute. 

Senator Morse. You do not think— 

General MacArthur. I don’t believe they have the naval 
power to successfully consummate such an attack. 
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Senator Morse. You do not think they have enough power to 
prevent evacuation of our Eighth Army if it was decided that 
that was necessary in order to protect— 

General MacArthur. I do not. 

Senator Morse (Continuing)—other areas in Asia. 

Do you think, General, that the Soviet Union possesses the 
capability of mounting an immediate air and submarine 
blockade of Korea to the extent that the position of the 
Eighth Army in Korea would be seriously jeopardized, and 
evacuation made impossible? 

General MacArthur. Will you read that question again, sir? 

Senator Morse. Yes. Do you think that the Soviet Union 
possesses the capability of mounting an immediate air and 
submarine blockade to the extent—in Korea—that the position 
of the Eighth Army in Korea would be seriously jeopardized 
and prevent its evacuation, if necessary? 

General MacArthur. No, sir. 

Senator Morse. You do not accept, then, the point of view 
that one reads sometimes that at the present time the Russian 
air power is so great in Asia that if it made a frontal attack 
on our Navy and our Air Force, it would do such great 
damage to both our Navy and Air Force as to make it neces. 
sary for us to withdraw from Korea. 

General MacArthur. I believe they would have great dif. 
ficulty in handling, and I know they couldn’t handle our Navy 
as it is presently constituted, as we have under such a global 
condition as that. 

Just how much force the Soviet would be willing to pour 
into that area is quite problematical. If the Soviet launches 
global war, there are other sectors I am sure that would be 
more sensitive and of more immediate attack than anything 
out in the Far East. 

Senator Morse. That goes to my next question. In case of a 
sudden Russian attack, if they used the bombing of Man. 
churia as an excuse—and I do not think they ever need an 
excuse, that is I hold the point of view that, whenever they 
think we are weak enough to lick us, the chances are they 
will try it, but that is beside the point for a moment. 

To go back to my question, you do not think that if they 
should use the Manchurian bombing if we follow your sug- 
gestion as an excuse for starting an all out attack on us at 
least in Asia, that they could be successful in so weakening 
and damaging our Air Force and Navy located there as to 
then make it very easy for them to take Europe? 

The question is based on the assumption that we need our 
Air Force and Navy to protect Europe. 

General MacArthur. I don’t believe that any attack that the 
Soviet can make in the Far East would overcome our forces 
there. I don’t quite understand the correlation between that 
and Europe. 

Senator Morse. I do not see why you should from the way 
I put the question, General. I do not think I stated it very 
well. Let me explain the question. 

Do you think that there is any great danger that if Russia 
should use our bombing in Manchuria as an excuse for start: 
ing an attack upon our forces in Asia, not only our land forces 
but our Navy and our Air Force, that she might be successful 
in so damaging those forces that we then would not be in 
strong enough position with the use of our Air Force and Nav 
to protect Europe from an attack by Russia on the Westem 
Front? 

General MacArthur. I don’t believe that the losses that we 
might sustain under such a condition in the Western Pacific 
would have any appreciable effect upon the steps that we ar 
taking to defend Western Europe. 

In other words, they could not deliver such a crippling 
blow as Pearl Harbor for instance, to put our Navy out of com 
mission or our Air Force out of commission. 

Senator Morse. That is exactly what I have in mind. 

General MacArthur. I answer in the negative completely. 

Senator Morse. Have you heard it said that one of the rea 
sons for the lack of enthusiasm on the part of some of ou 
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allies in the United Nations for a greater effort in Asia at this 

time is their fear that it might bring Russia in and jeopardize 

America’s air and naval power with the result that European 
defenses would be greatly weakened thereby? 

General MacArthur. I had never heard that advanced. I 
have heard other reasons for that, but never that one. 

Senator Morse. I have heard others, too, including that one, 
who very much worried about the possibilities of a Pearl 
Harbor on both our Navy and our Air Force, because of the 
alleged tremendous air power that Russia can put in the air, 
and because of the alleged superiority of Russia in sub- 
marines over the United States, at the present time, in the 
Pacific waters. 

General MacArthur. If that was really a valid fear, it could 
have been corrected very easily by the nations involved by 
sending a little more of their forces over there to help us. 
It would balance up. 

Senator Morse. Please understand, General, I think they 
should have done it, but I also understand that one of the 
reasons some of their spokesmen give for not doing it is—they 
think they have to keep themselves in as strong a position as 
possible to meet an attack on the Western Front. 

General, do you see any great danger if Russia comes into 
the war on any basis, limited or otherwise, to help Red China, 
that our occupation in those Asiatic areas weakens our posi- 
tion to defend an attack, if Russia should decide not to go into 
Japan, or into Korea or the Philippines, but make her first 
attack along the Aleutians and Alaska and the West Coast of 
the United States? 

General MacArthur. Will you state that again, sir? 

Senator Morse. Will the reporter read it? 

(The pending question was read by the reporter.) 

General MacArthur. No, sir. 

I believe the presence of our forces, in their present posi- 
tions there, in case of an all-out global war, would require 
the use of sufficient Russian force to counterbalance it. 

I believe if, for instance, we evacuated, that the Russians 
would have just that additional number of troops and forces to 
use in the predatory attack he might launch some place else. 

Military forces have an inherent attraction for each other. 
Where you put an enemy force, invariably it acts like a mag- 
net that draws your own forces there. They are bound to 
balance. So, if you should withdraw our forces there, it would 
simply mean that the maneuver potential of the Soviet would 
be correspondingly increased. Our own defensive potential 
might be increased, too, by our own combination, but the 
relativity would not be altered. 

Senator Morse. General, have you ever expressed to Wash- 
ington a fear that the Russian-Chinese mutual-aid pact might 
result in Russia entering into the war in case we broadened 
our operations in Asia? 





General MacArthur. I have never communicated with 
Washington on the subject. 

Senator Morse. General, still on my assumption that Russia 
might come in—if we engage in such a broadened conflict in 
Asia, do you think we are presently im a position to be of such 
aid to our Allies in Europe to prevent Russia from proceeding 
to take over Europe? 

General MacArthur. As I understand the European pro- 
gram, it envisions the maintenance of a garrison in the Western 
Pacific to hold under any circumstance or conditions. We 
have an obligation in both of the areas. And I do not believe 
that any increment or increase that we put into the Western 
Pacific to carry out these recommendations would seriously 
interfere with the program for Western Europe. That program 
is to be completed in two years, and the use of any increment 
in that time would not detract from the final consummation of 
the European program. On the contrary, if we bring the 
Pacific situation to stability, it will release a great many of 
the components of armed force in the Pacific now that could 
be used in Europe in case of necessity. 

If we allow it to go on, you subtract that force which, as 
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long as you allow it to go on, is not a potential for the West- 
ern European or any other area’s defense. 

If we can bring this to an end, it tends to reduce rather 
than increase the demands on our forces for other areas than 
the critical area of Western Europe. 

Senator Morse. In your speech before the Congress, Gen- 
eral, you said in effect, if I interpreted it, that taking the 
position that we cannot defend on two fronts at the same 
time is a position of defeatism. 

General MacArthur. Complete, in my opinion. 

Senator Morse. In the statement that you made a moment 
ago you pointed out that the plan as far as European de- 
fense is concerned contemplates a two-year period to get 
ready for adequate defense of Europe. There are some who 
seem to think that that is a very vital two-year period, and 
that, therefore, we should not follow a course of action in 
Asia at the present time that might get us involved in a two- 
front war prior to the lapse of that two-year period when it 
is presumed we can build up our defenses to meet Russia on 
as many fronts as she may want to start. 

What comment do you have to make about that argument? 

General MacArthur. I think I have covered that pretty well 
in my previous testimony, Senator. © 

Senator Morse. I think you have, and I am going to accept 
your previous testimony, and we will incorporate it by refer- 
ence at this point. And in essence you think that we are 
in about as good a position now to meet Russia on two or 
more fronts as she is to meet us. Is not that a fair summary 
of your general attitude about that? 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. And that therefore—I am not asking you 
this. I will put the statement in, though, by way of conclusion 
to your observation on the question. And, therefore, it be- 
comes now the burden of those who take the position that 
we cannot afford to risk for some time, within that two-year 
period at least, a war on both fronts, to answer the position 
that you have taken in this record. 

General MacArthur. I think, Senator, that the greatest risk 
we would run is not ending the war in the Pacific. I think 
that is infinitely greater in its potential of destructiveness to 
Western Europe than if we let it run indefinitely, to say 
nothing of the other questions—of the enormous loss in man 
power that would be involved in an indefinite extension of 
this war, of the enormous loss of moral values that we would 
have, the psychological effect, which would result from our 
losing our controls in the Western Pacific. 

I believe the great danger and jeopardy to the Western 
European program is to allow the Western Pacific to go on 
indefinitely. 

I believe that it is advisable and helpful for our defense in 
Europe, or any other area, to bring this Western Pacific issue 
to as rapid a conclusion as possible. 

I believe we gain in every respect by doing that. I believe 
the great danger is to let it run on. 

Senator Morse. You say, General, that you are opposed 
to a limited war in Korea, but some are saying that, in effect, 
what you are really proposing is a limited war in China. Do 
vou think that is a fair evaluation of your proposal? 

General MacArthur. I do not, sir. I do not call it a fair 
evaluation of my concept in any way, shape or manner. I 
said that we should put such pressure on Red China as would 
force her to stop her war in North Korea. 

Senator Morse. That is my next question. 

General MacArthur. It has nothing to do with geographical 
limitations of introducing war into China, except to put such 
pressure on her as would bring her Korean adventure to a 
cessation. 

Senator Morse. That goes to my next question, in part in 
repetition, but I think it needs to be clarified. 

If the program which you have outlined to us, which in 
essence, as I understand it, is first an ultimatum and then a 
deliverance on that ultimatum, bombing of the sources of 
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supply, does not in fact stop the aggression in Korea, how 
much further do you think we ought to go with the war in 
China? 

General MacArthur. I believe that the methods I have pro- 
posed will be completely effective. I believe that we can bring 
a sufficient blockade and air attack to unquestionably force 
China to diminish her effort in North Korea. 

I believe—I wouldn’t attempt to predict the exact time 
that that would be accomplished, but applied long enough, 
I believe its results would be a certainty. 

I do not believe you need to go any further than those 
provisions. The length of time that you have to apply those 
provisions is problematical, but apply them. Sooner or later 
they will bring the results in my opinion. 

Senator Morse. Is it fair to say, General, if—I am sorry I 
have to talk in terms of so many “if’s”—if, after whatever you 
considered to be a reasonable time for applying those pres- 
sures, the Chinese aggression continued, either because 
they are supplied with more and more material from Soviet 
Russia or with other assistance from Soviet Russia, or for 
whatever cause, would you then in carrying out the ‘principle 
that we must meet this resistance until we have a victory over 
it, cause you at that time to say we would have to then en- 
large our military operations against China? 

General MacArthur. No, sir. I say and repeat that I believe 
the application of that force, continued long enough, would 
accomplish completely the purpose I have in mind. If the 
Chinese continued to resist, we would continue to apply those 
forces until the time would come when those forces would 
force her to cease her campaign in North Korea. 

In my belief that time would come as a certainty. It would 
be the continuation of that pressure until it produced the 
results. 

Now, if the implications that the question implies—do I 
believe that we should introduce ground troops to support that 
movement in continental China, the answer is conclusively in 
the negative. 

Senator Morse. I didn’t have that in mind, because I think 
you made perfectly clear time and time again in the record 
that you are opposed to the introduction of ground forces— 

General MacArthur. Completely. 

Senator Morse. —in China, and on the basis of my under- 
standing of the military problems that would be involved in a 
ground war in China, I certainly agree because I doubt if you 
can win that kind of war, but I will tell you what I had in 
mind. I was going to ask it in the next question. 

Although I realize you think it is a matter of certainty that 
you would win that way, I would like to find out what we 
might then have to do if you might be proven wrong about 
that and we didn’t win that way. Would we then be justified 
in issuing an ultimatum to China that we would use the atomic 
bomb unless she stopped her aggression in Korea? 

General MacArthur. Of course, when you get on the atomic 
bomb, you have gotten on territory that I can’t comment on. 
The President of the United States has reserved the control 
or, so far as I know, the discussion of the use of the bomb 

within his own hands. It would be a matter at his own dis- 
cretion, whether he wished to supplement the bombing at- 
tacks on China by the use of the atomic bomb. 

I have never, of course, discussed the use of the bomb with 
him in any way, shape, or manner; so I wouldn’t be able to 
give you any information whatsoever on that subject. 

Senator Morse. As I understand your position, I respect- 
fully point out that, however, as a people, in the event of the 
possibility that I referred to coming to pass, that we couldn’t 
win an ultimate victory in the Korean war along the lines that 
you recommend, we as a people then have the right to make 
clear what we think ought to be done to end it; and on the 
basis of that assumption, I raise my question. 

I meant to imply would it not be better to resort to stronger 
bombing methods, including atomic warfare, than to risk the 
lives of millions of American soldiers on the soil of China? 
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General MacArthur. The use of the atomic weapon would 
certainly represent a great reserve potential which we could 
exercise at the discretion of the Commander in Chief, 

Senator Morse. Now General, in carrying out your pro- 
posals for a war against the Chinese Communists, just how 
much additional American force do you think would be re- 
quired to carry it out, both air, Navy and land, with the yp. 
derstanding that the land forces wouldn't be going into 
China but would be used in Korea. 

General MacArthur. As far as our ground forces are con. 
cerned, I don’t believe there would be any appreciable jn. 
crease necessary. 

As far as the air, it might be advisable to start with an 
increment of two additional B-29 or B-36 groups |{deleted]*, 

[ Deleted. 1 

It might become advisable to increase that bombing ¢a. 
pacity. As far as the Navy is concerned, small aclditions a 
best I think would be able to accomplish the purpose. 

Senator Morse. General, in discussing the proposal for 
bombing north of the Yalu if the Red Chinese would not 
capitulate to the ultimatum, you at several times referred to 
destroying Chinese bases, supply routes and manufacturing 
centers. 

Now do you mean just in Manchuria or all over China pro- 
gressively, depending upon the effect of your early bombing? 

General MacArthur. In the beginning I certainly would 
apply it merely to the supply routes and bases that contribute 
to the actual battlefront. It might become necessary later to 
go deeper if the enemy deploys his forces deeper. 

Senator Morse. That is consistent with the statement that 
you have made that you would have to see it through to 
whatever extent it became necessary to get the victory in 
ending hostilties in Korea. 

General MacArthur. Exactly. 

Senator Morse. General, in blockading the China coast what 
measures do you propose to employ in the case of the naval 
bases of the Soviet at Port Arthur? 

General MacArthur. I’d maintain a blockade. 

Senator Morse. Of Port Arthur? 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir, I’d maintain the blockade 
entirely along the Chinese coast. 

Senator Morse. Would a blockade of Port Arthur in your 
opinion increase the danger of open hostilities with Russia? 

General MacArthur. It would certainly cut off the supply 
lines from Russia into China. I do not believe the small inci- 
dent involved would materially affect in any way the great 
decisions that would be involved in bringing the Soviet into 
a global war. 

I said that I doubted that anything that took place in the 
Korean war or in Asia would be of such influence as to alter 
the basic decision that Russia may make as to whether she is 
going to attack or whether she is not going to attack. 

Senator Morse. I understand that, General, and you and], 
if we were just carrying on a conversation between ourselves, 
that is all the information that I would need would be your 
broad conclusion that you do not think anything we might do 
in connection with our trying to defeat the Chinese and stop- 
ping the war in Korea would bring Russia into the war nov, 
but I am asking these specific questions because | want- 

General MacArthur. Unless she was ready to come in any- 
way. 

Senator Morse. Unless she is ready to come in anyway. 
I am asking these specific questions because I want them in 
the record when other witnesses testify and may point out- 
I do not know what they are going to say, but may point out- 
this Port Arthur situation and argue that a blockade of Port 
Arthur might be a red flag to Red Russia. 

With respect to your statement, General, that Chinese 
Communist intervention in Korea now amounts to all-out wat 











*This and the subsequent deletions were made for security reasons 
before the Senate committees released the transcript for publication. 
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in the sense that the Chinese have committed their maximum 
available military power, does it follow that the Chinese 

Communists cannot increase the strength of their ground forces 

in Korea, cannot send in air, cannot attack Hong Kong, invade 

Indo-China, Burma or Thailand and assault Formosa at the 

present time? 

General MacArthur. If she tried to do any or all of those 
things, why of course it would tend to take the pressure off 
the potential that she could use in Korea. 

I believe that she is at her maximum now of over-all 
strength that she can produce, and I believe that she is using 
of that maximum all that she feels she can in North Korea. 

Senator Morse. If we withdrew our unilateral action in re- 
spect to Formosa in so far as bottling up the Generalissimo’s 
forces are concerned, and he proceeded with an attack on the 
mainland, do you think that the Red Chinese would then try 
to take Formosa? 

General MacArthur. No, sir. I don’t think the Red Chinese 
are going to try to take Formosa by military assault under 
present conditions. I think the great effort that Red China is 
making is to get Formosa by other processes than the military. 

Senator Morse. If we withdrew our Navy at the present 
time from the protection of Formosa, do you think the Red 
Chinese would then attack the Generalissimo? 

General MacArthur. I would doubt it. The forces that were 
deployed formerly for a potential attack on Formosa are 
thoroughly committed now up in Korea. I believe that the 
Chinese in spite of the enormous numbers attributed to them, 
would have difficulty in organizing such a force as to contem- 
plate a successful attack on Formosa within any reasonable 
period of time. 

Senator Morse. In your opinion, General, are the countries 
of Southeast Asia prepared now for an attack by Red China, 
or does our holding in Korea at the present time give them 
the time necessary if they want to make use of it to get them- 
selves prepared to defend themselves against Red China? 

General MacArthur. The military resources of the countries 
of the South Pacific and the Southwest Pacific are very limited. 
It is quite possible that the greatest reliance they have upon 
security is the belief that the American Navy and the Ameri- 
can Air Force will come to their assistance if they are under 
attack. 

Those countries which are surrounded by water can have a 
reasonable degree of security, and as long as we maintain our 
hold in the Pacific, as long as we have the control of the seas 
and the air, they do enjoy a certain degree of relative security. 

The enemy’s ground troops cannot reach them under those 
conditions. Of the countries in continental China, the use of 
our Navy would not be much, and the use of our air would be 
somewhat limited by its radius of activity. Those countries of 
course would welcome anything that tends to keep the pressure 
off their own border. 

The greatest help though I believe all of them could have 
is our success in stopping this aggression in North Korea. 
It would be heart and life and blood into their efforts, into 
their belief that the United Nations has the power to protect 
and secure them. 

If we do not do that, I can assure you that from one end 
of Asia to the other the belief will prevail that we cannot or 
will not aid and assist them, and they very probably will 
make the best bargain they can with the other side so that 
they can escape the depredations and destructiveness of being 
overrun. 

I believe that the very best help that can be rendered on 
any front in the Western Pacific or in the Far East is the 
success of our effort in stopping the enemy in his first real 
military effort in the last few years to make aggression the 
weapon of the spread of Communism. 

If we do not stop it, I believe that the resulting disasters 
will increase in rapidity, increase in scope, that you will 
simply invite what we had hoped to accomplish. 

Senator Morse. I want to say, General, that that statement 
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as far as I am concerned makes my examination worthwhile 
and I want to dwell on it just a moment. 

It is a question I did not expect to ask, but by the state- 
ment you just made, is it not true that you have pointed out 
to the American people one of the reasons why we have to 
maintain ourselves in Korea, because if we failed in Korea 
the countries then in Southeastern Asia will lose hope and 
feel that they must work out the best appeasement program 
with the Red Chinese and the Red Russians possible? 

General MacArthur. Undoubtedly and unquestionably. 

Senator Morse. And if they have to follow that course of 
action, the only appeasement that history shows they can 
make to the Red Russians would be to yield to their occupa- 
tion and control. 

And, is it not true that the loss of Southeastern Asia to 
Communism would jeopardize the security of the United 
States for years to come? 

General MacArthur. Correct. 

Senator Morse. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Senator Saltonstall. Thank you. 

General MacArthur. I would like to add to that, Senator, 
that such a loss would, in my opinion, insure the ultimate con- 
quest of Europe by the Soviet. 

I believe the first line of defense now, for Europe, is right 
where we are fighting over there, in Korea. It is a global 
effort, and if you breach that, it will roll around to Europe 
as sure as the sun rolls around. 

Senator Morse. One of the reasons that it would increase 
the possibility of Russian conquest of Europe is that it would 
then, for a much longer period of time, force us to expend a 
great deal of our defenses in the Pacific and Southern Pacific 
waters in order to maintain our own security? 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Senator Saltonstall. General, I would just like to ask, in that 
connection—I was not quite clear as to what you intended to 
say, or what you did say, regarding the use of our Navy, 
particularly with relation to Southeast Asia. 

Now, as I understand, at the present time our Navy is 
responsible for maintaining neutrality in the Strait of Formosa. 
It has no further responsibility—has no responsibility further 
south. 

Did you intend to imply that possibly that responsibility 
should be stretched, or just the fact that it was in the Strait 
of Formosa gave encouragement further south? 

General MacArthur. No. I was talking about the general 
belief among those countries of Southern Asia, and the South 
Pacific, that if they were attacked by a predatory force that 
they could rely upon the United States giving the assistance 
of the Navy and its Air Force. 

I was not talking about any of the present legalities or con- 
ditions that existed. 

I was talking about the conditions that would exist, as I 
understood the Senator meant to imply if aggression was at 
their door, and they were being threatened. 

His query was—were they in a condition of security, and 
my answer was that their main reliance for security must be 
the potential help that would be furnished by the United 
States, in the Navy and Air Force. 

Senator Saltonstall. Thank you. 

Senator Morse. You testified yesterday, or the day before, 
General, in regard to what you believed to be the air strength 
of the Red Chinese; and you testified, as I recall, that to 
date they have not carried on any air attacks, to any great 
degree, on our own ground forces in South Korea, nor any 
attacks at all on our Navy, or on Japan. 

Do you think that the moment we started bombing in Man- 
churia, that that would bring an end to the freedom from 
bombing of what has been referred to as the United Nations 
sanctuaries in South Korea and Japan, and in the form of the 
United States Navy? 

General MacArthur. I don’t believe that Red China has 
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the potential to bomb any of those places. I don’t believe she 
has got the air or the navy to make any threat. 

The Soviet, as I have said, would be a much more formid- 
able adversary along those lines. 

Senator Morse. Therefore, if any such bombing of these 
characterized United Nations sanctuaries that haven’t been 
bombed to date, should take place, it would have to take 
place by a Russian attack? 

General MacArthur. Unquestionably. 

Senator Morse. Do you believe, General, that air power 
and a naval blockade would force the Chinese Communists 
to capitulate, or at least effectively prevent Chinese reinforce- 
ments from reaching Korea in volume, within the next few 
months, so as to end the Korean campaign, within the next 
few months? 

General MacArthur. I wouldn’t attempt, as I said, Senator, 
to speculate upon the time that would be necessary. 

Senator Morse. Do you think, General, that the—and I am 
coming now— 

General MacArthur. There are too many imponderables 
involved. 

Senator Morse. I am coming now to a few questions in re- 
gard to the Nationalist Chinese troops. 

Do you think, General, that air attacks on China and a 
blockade, plus the use of the Nationalist troops, the Generalis- 
simo’s troops, would develop or provoke a hostility of the 
Chinese people on the mainland to the United States, and tend 
to have them give greater support to the Peiping regime than 
they presently are giving? 

General MacArthur. I do not. 

Senator Morse. It is my understanding that in China, as in 
Red Russia, the number of Communists is rather small, in pro- 
portion to the total population—is that your understanding? 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. That is, ardent advocates of the Communist 
regime—that they are the victims of it, under the police-state 
method, but not advocates? 

General MacArthur. I believe that such intervention as I 
have suggested would bring to life an enormous number of 
Chinese who would take heart, and attempt to resist the pres- 
ent regime of Red China. 

I would think it would have the opposite iiheck to the one 
that was suggested by your question. 

Senator Morse. That goes to my next question. We will 
cover it very quickly, then. 

Is it your opinion that the use of the Nationalist troops, 
now, might result in greater support for the Nationalist 
troops than they received when the Generalissimo was driven 
off the mainland, because of the experience of the Chinese 
population with the tactics and methods of the Red Chinese? 

General MacArthur. I do, most sincerely. 

Senator Morse. Would the development, General, of hos- 
tilities caused by the bombing in Manchuria, as you propose, 
be met, you think, by the Generalissimo, in a demonstration 
that he is ready to put into practice democratic processes 
which it was alleged he did not put into practice at the time 
he was driven off the mainland? 

General MacArthur. I think he is doing that in Formosa 
now, sir, to the best of his capacity and ability. 

Senator Morse. Do you believe, General, that the military 
forces on Formosa are now capable of defending that island, 
of providing effective reinforcements for Korea, and con- 
ducting effective operations against the mainland—or just 
defend Formosa? 

General MacArthur. Your question includes so much it is 
hard to answer. 

I'll say that I do not believe, at the present time, Formosa 
is seriously threatened with military attack. 

I believe, therefore, that the 500,000 troops the General- 
issimo has, could be used to excellent advantage in other and 
extended fields. 

I believe that the mere releasing of them from inhibitions, 
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the threat of their use, would require an enemy concentration 
to meet the probable points of their infiltrative efforts, 

I would not attempt to speculate as to what the plans of 
campaign of the Chinese Commander in Chief were, until | 
had conferred with him. 

There are many possible uses that could be made of those 
troops, which, however, would be of annoyance and threat 
to the enemy, which would require his concentrations of 
troops and forces to meet. 

Senator Morse. Then, do I understand, General, that you 
have no specific proposal as to how this joint operation with 
the Generalissimo is to work, and that you would first leave 
that up to him to decide or to recommend, and at that point, 
you would decide how much co-operation we could give him 
to carry out his plans? 

General MacArthur. That is correct, sir. 

As a matter of fact, my basic orders that I am operating on, 
forbade the use of those troops and confined them to For- 
mosa, so I, of course, never have discussed with the Chinese 
the possibility of doing anything except carrying out my 
directives and my orders. . 

Senator Morse. Do you know whether or not it is true that 
at the present time the Red Chinese have massed on the main- 
land of China across from Formosa sufficient troops and 
military force to meet the Generalissimo if he should make a 
landing? 

General MacArthur. I am not aware of that. I do not know 
how they would or could tell where the Generalissimo was 
going to land to begin with. I don’t believe they have got 
such excessive number of troops that they could afford to use 
them in that rather blind way. 

The reports that my intelligence had was that the Chinese, 
the Red Chinese Government was making frantic efforts to 
raise new forces down in South and Central China. Their 
forces had been so completely committed up north in Korea 
that there was a fear that their lines were thinly held, and 
that they were conscripting and making frantic efforts to 
rehabilitate military forces down in those areas. 

Senator Morse. Well, my understanding is that one of your 
reasons for advocating the use of Nationalist troops on the 
mainland, if the Generalissimo should decide to do it, is that 
it would divert troops away from Korea. 

General MacArthur. That is correct, 

Senator Morse. That are presently there. So my question 
is two pronged. 

First, do you have any military intelligence that shows that 
they do not presently have on the mainland of China across 
from Formosa enough military force to meet him if he should 
land on the mainland? 

General MacArthur. I believe that the minute you took of 
the inhibitions from the Generalissimo’s forces that it would 
result in relieving the pressure on our front in Korea. I believe 
that they would have to tend to shift the center of gravity of 
their military mobilization down further south than they are 
at the present time. 

Senator Morse. Well, if the Generalissimo should decide to 
land on the mainland of China, and at that point the United 
States decided to assist him, as I think you would give favora- 
ble consideration to doing, you would have to cover him with 
air support, and you would have to back him with naval sup- 
port, would you not? 

General MacArthur. Within the powers that we had over 
there I would do my utmost. 

Senator Morse. And if he was repulsed, would you back 
him up by coming to his assistance on land or do your best 
to evacuate him and let him take his chances? 

General MacArthur. No, sir. I have said that I can con- 
ceive of no condition in which I would attempt to land United 
States ground forces in continental China. 

Now, I will say this: I do not want to prejudice any Chinese 
commander in chief or the Generalissimo, or embarrass them 
in any way, but I do not believe that the Generalissimo would 
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make the initial use of his forces in that type of grand amphib- 
jous effort. I believe it would be an infiltrative effort at various 
points and would involve a degree of maneuver and of strategy 
that would be quite different from trying to take this great 
massive force and land it in an amphibious effort in the ways 
that we are accustomed to. 

Senator Morse. Would it be fair to say that the type of 
operation you have just defined might be characterized as 

errilla warfare operations rather than— 

General MacArthur. I think it is more than guerrilla war- 
fare operation. I think, Senator, that in conjunction with the 
movement of his regular troops from Formosa and their utiliza- 
tion, that he would organize and co-ordinate and endeavor to 
control the guerrillas in China. 

There are various reports as to what the potential strength 
of those guerrillas is. I think the last report I saw was there 
were a million and a half of them that were ready to go when 
they received any degree of encouragement or any hope of 
success. 

I believe there would be a type of co-ordination between 
that type of guerrilla force and the regular troops that the Gen- 
eralissimo has. The troops he has are regulars. They are capable 
of line-of-battle action. They are much more than guerrillas. 

Senator Morse. I was going to ask about the other guer- 
rillas on the mainland. Do you know whether or not it is 
true that a large number of those guerrillas on the mainland 
are under Chinese war lords that are not friendly to the 
Generalissimo, but are very much opposed to the Red Chinese? 

General MacArthur. I wouldn't be able to give you any 
authoritative statement on that, but I believe that all those 
people that are opposed to Red China would combine and 
unite their efforts in resistance to Red China. 

Senator Morse. One word for clarification in regard to the 
number of effective troops he has now ready to fight, wherever 
it shall be decided to use them. 

Am I correct in my understanding that at the time of the 
Fox study the figure was estimated that there were about 
35,000 troops effective and ready for immediate combat? 

General MacArthur. I don’t think there is any special seg- 
ment of the Generalissimo’s army that is in a condition of 
complete preparedness. I think that any statement of that 
sort that might have been made from any source meant that 
you could take from the entire force of 500,000, you could 
collect the weapons that might be sufficient to completely 
arm and equip 35,000, or whatever the figure was, but if you 
did that, you would subtract from the efficiency of the rest 
of the command. 

The entire command is more or less homogeneous, and the 
entire command is lacking in the full supply of military 
weapons to make them really efficient on the battlefield. 

Senator Morse. Is it your understanding from the Fox re- 
port that if we proceed rapidly as we can to fully equip the 
Generalissimo’s troops, that you would, with the equipment. 
have a number up to approximately a half million? 

General MacArthur. I believe all those troops would be 
good troops with a little more supply, a little more training, 
a little more confidence that they are going to be supported, 
a little more hope that they may ultimately be successful. 

Senator Morse. You think the morale of those troops is suf- 
ficiently high to make a good account of themselves against 
Red Chinese? 

General MacArthur. I do under the conditions I have 
enumerated. 

Senator Morse. Now, General, on another subject, it has 
been charged by some that your use of the word “appease- 
ment” is synonymous with the word “negotiation.” 

Will you please restate for the record just what you have in 
mind when you warn us against the danger of appeasement 





in settling the Korea dispute? 

General MacArthur. What I meant by such a reference 
would be the inclusion in the discussion of a Korean settle- 
ment extraneous issues under the demand of Red China of 
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such things as the recognition of Red China by the United 

Nations or the turning over of Formosa to Red China—things 
which did not appertain directly in any way, shape, or manner 
to a correct settlement, an honorable and just settlement of 
the Korean campaign. 

Senator Morse. General, you have just in that statement 
really provided an answer here to a series of questions I was 
about to ask. I will state the questions. You need not answer 
them, because I think your statement just made answers them. 
I have this question. 

If a cease-fire order would result from the ultimatum that 
you recommend that we should serve on the Chinese Com- 
munists that if they do not stop their aggression in Korea we 
will bomb their bases, what main principles would you lay 
down as terms for the peace? Would you agree that all of 
Korea should be placed under a United Nations’ mandate 
until successful recovery from the effects of the Korean war 
had been attained and until a free election could be held? 

I think I will ask you that question. Would that be one 
of your recommendations? 

General MacArthur. That would be a possible solution: 

Senator Morse. That is something that would not be ap- 
peasement; that could not be classified as appeasement. 

General MacArthur. No. What I had in mind, when we 
thought we were about to close that situation out was to hold 
at the earliest possible time, elections throughout all of Korea, 
and when those elections were held, and the government was 
established, to get out, and let the Koreans handle their own 
problems. Give them such help and assistance as we felt they 
could use, but not try to dictate to them. 

Senator Knowland. Senator Morse, may I interrupt? 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the Senator would permit an 
interruption while I make an inquiry of the Chairman. 

I have just again consulted with. Admiral—Vice Admiral 
Davis. who is handling this in a very able manner, I might 
say, this tough job of going over this copy, to determine if 
anything should be deleted. 

The fact of the matter is, and I think it is only fair to this 
Committee and to the Admiral to say, that relatively little has 
been deleted from our record. 

He appears to be moving on a common-sense basis, and I 
understand that in today’s testimony, nothing up to now has 
been deleted, and in the record that I have examined hereto- 
fore, the last two days’ hearings, very little has been deleted. 

Now, on one of the two points that Senator McMahon and 
I took up with him, relative to the possibility of the informa- 
tion being made available through paraphase, he has now 

worked out with the Defense establishment a paraphrase 
which might be included, and in discussing the matter with 
the Admiral, we both agreed that the best way of handling it, 
since it is of relatively brief form, would be to read it into 
the record at this point so that it could get into the processing. 

I was wondering if that was agreebale to the Chairman, 
and to the Senator from Oregon, whether, at least, that one 
subject might be gotten out of the way so that people won't 
think information is being needlessly withheld. 

Senator Russell. I have no objection, if the Senator does not. 

Senator Morse. I have no objection. 

Senator Russell. At the risk of appearing to be repetitious, 
I wish to make a brief statement again about this subject. 

There has been a tendency in some quarters to criticize 
the Department of Defense for the matters that were elimi- 
nated from this record. 

I must assume the responsibility, and I do assume it, for 
the method by which this record has been handled. 

The Department of Defense did not invite themselves into 
this position that they occupy. I requested the Department 
to furnish someone to go over this record, because I did not 
know where else to turn. 

In requesting them to assign a man for that purpose, I 
presented in writing my ideas as to how the record should be 
handled. Just as I requested Secretary Marshall to downgrade 
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in classification all the documents that he possibly could for 
the benefit of the public, the people and this Committee, I 
likewise requested them to use the most liberal rules in indi- 
cating classified matter that was presented in these hearings. 

So, when censorship is referred to, let it be distinctly 
understood that the representatives of the Defense estab- 
lishment are carrying on a very difficult job at the express 
request of the Chairman of this Joint Committee, and the 
responsibility is mine, and mine alone, in behalf of the 
Committee; and, as I understand it, if no members of the 
Committee wishes to share it, the Chairman will assume it all. 

I did it in a conscientious attempt to protect the national 
interest, to protect the secrets of our Government from falling 
into the hands of unfriendly powers. 

It was done with ample machinery provided so that the 
Committee, in the last analysis, could express itself on its 
responsibilities as Senators, and under our oaths as to what 
was and was not matter that should go into the record or be 
deleted. 

Senator Knowland. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I 
fully endorse and support the statement that has just been 
made by the Senator. 

It should be obvious to all of us that there will be material 
produced at the meeting that should not, for the security of 
our forces overseas, be given to the public, and I think that 
he has set up one of the most efficient operations that I have 
ever seen, and I speak as a newspaperman, in handling the 
copy to the press; and there have been relatively few deletions 
that have been made in the hearings to date, and I think that 
the Defense Department could have furnished no better man 
to do this job than Vice Admiral Davis, who is now doing and 
has undertaken the job. They did not send someone here who 
would have to constantly check with headquarters. They sent 
a Vice Admiral, who is a man of wide discretion, and whom 
I had the opportunity of meeting some time ago, I believe, 
out in the Pacific, and who, apparently, is using a rule of 
common sense in following out the desires of the Chairman 
that every bit of the information should be released which 
could possibly be released, without a violation of security. 

I feel, in justice to our Chairman, who has very fairly 
presided over these meetings, that I would like to both endorse 
his statement and fully support it. 

Senator Russell. Thank you. 

Senator Wiley. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the remarks of 
Senator Knowland express the consensus of all of us on this 
Joint Committee. 

Senator Russell. I appreciate that. 

Senator Knowland. If it is agreeable, I will now read—if 
you will turn to your hearings on page— 

Senator McMahon. Mr. Chairman, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Senator Knowland. Oh, yes. I looked for you when I came 
in here, Senator. 

Senator McMahon. Mr. Chairman, at this point, I think the 
record should show that in the Evening Star, there is a cartoon 
on the front page showing the President of the United States 
holding a transcript of the MacArthur hearing, and another 
figure representing John Q. Public, I suppose, looking at the 
hearing, and it shows about half of the transcript blacked out. 
I cannot believe that whoever drew this cartoon looked at the 
record, because the press knows, and anybody could know 
by looking at it, that less than one tenth of 1 per cent of this 
record has been deleted, and this is an unintentional effort, I 
am sure, to—it is not an unintentional effort; it is simply 
misleading. 

Senator Russell. I would like to observe in that connection 
that so far as my part in these hearings is concerned I have 
no desire nor purpose nor shall I undertake to conduct these 
hearings for the benefit of the President of the United States, 
for General MacArthur or any other individual. 

I am undertaking to conduct them in the interest of truth 
and in order that the American people may be informed. 
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Public opinion, of course, is in the last analysis a power which 
motivates our Government, and I have sought to operate them 
in this manner in order that the public opinion might be ip. 
formed and intelligent decisions may be taken. 

Without any effort to defend the President, I might say 
that it was a bit unfair to have him in the position of censoring 
or deleting matter from the record, because I have never 
discussed with the President the manner in which these hear. 
ings were to be conducted. He is not to be a witness before 
this Committee, in so far as I am advised. I do not think that 
a President of the United States has appeared before a cop. 
gressional committee, except in the first administration of 
George Washington. 

I realize, of course, when I decided upon what I thought 
was the proper manner of handling these hearings that I would 
be subjected to criticism. I have undertaken to conduct myself 
to where I am impervious to it; and if there is any criticism 
that is attached to the manner in which the record has been 
conducted, I am willing to carry on the burden in the days 
to come. 

Senator Knowland, will you proceed? 

Senator Knowland. If you will turn to the record of yester- 
day’s hearing, page 62—that is the May 3rd hearing, rather, 
page 62— 

Senator Russell. That is the first volume of the testimony 
that is before you. 

Senator Knowland. It will read as follows: 

“Insert beginnifig page 62: 

“On the 29th of November I sent this message to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (the substance of this message appears here- 
under) : 

“Thirty-three thousand seasoned troops from Formosa were 
offered in accordance with the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil Resolution on 27 June for operations in Korea. The U.§. 
declined this offer from the Chinese Embassy in Washington 
because Formosa was threatened with imminent attack and 
preservation of the full defensive strength of the Chinese 
Government was necessary. The belief that use of Chinese 
Nationalist troops in Korea would be an excuse for formal 
intervention on behalf of the North Koreans by the Chinese 
Communists probably influenced the declination. No longer 
valid are either of these reasons for declination. As I reported 
yesterday, Chinese Communist intervention in Korea is already 
most full and complete, and Formosa was relatively freed from 
danger of potential attack with the movement northward in 
China of the center of gravity of the Chinese forces following 
the landing at Inchon. 

“The only potential source of reinforcement available for 
early commitment are the Chinese armies on Formosa. In ap- 
proximately 14 days troops from this force could be landed 
in Korea. If desired, there would undoubtedly be made avail- 
able a much larger force than originally offered. 

“T strongly recommend: That you authorize my direct nego- 
tiations with the authorities of the Chinese Government on 
Formosa. In order to reinforce our position in Korea, I would 
arrange for the movement north of such Chinese units as may 
be needed and desirable. These units would be incorporated 
in the U. N. Command.” 

Then quoting General MacArthur: “I call attention to the 
date of that, November 29th. That was the highest crisis that 
existed at that time in Korea. At that time it was not certail 
just what losses I would sustain in my strategic withdrawal. 
On the following day, 30th of November, I received this 
reply:” —(The substance of the reply appears hereunder.) 

“Consideration being given your proposal. World-wide 
consequences may be involved. Possibility that we would be 
isolated because of disruption of the united position in the 
U.N. of the other nations associated with us will have to be 
considered. Employment of their forces in concert with Chi- 
nese Nationalists may be completely unacceptable to cout 
tries of the commonwealth. Extension of hostilities to other 
areas, including Formosa, might be involved.” 
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eliminated. I have examined the sentence. I do not believe 

it materially affects the request. It was the first request which 

has been made by the State Department for a deletion. 

Personally at this time I agree with the Admiral and the 
State Department it should be deleted, but I wanted to men- 
tion there was a one-sentence deletion at that point. 

Then—“Disruption of the essential Allied line-up in the 
U.N. can be avoided only with utmost care.” 

Now that is the paraphrase and that covers the TWX 
problem. I took up again the matter— 

Senator Russell. Just one moment. 

Senator McMahon, do you agree with the competency of 
this matter which Senator Knowland just read? 

Senator McMahon. If Admiral Davis gave it to Senator 
Knowland, and he says he did, as he read it I think it is quite 
satisfactory, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russell. Without objection then, the Committee 
will approve this reinstatement of the deleted matter. 

Senator Knowland. Now I merely wanted to bring the 
Committee up to date on the other matter which Senator 
McMahon and I discussed with Admiral Davis. 

He said that pursuant to our request he had communicated 
with General Bradley. Both he and General Bradley are still 
of the opinion that that information should be not included. 
I told him that on the presentation he had made I was still 
not convinced, but that I would report back to the Commit- 
tee and suggest that at the proper time in our proceedings 
this afternoon, after General MacArthur, perhaps, has fin- 
ished his testimony, that he might come up for a few minutes 
and make his explanation to the Committee. Because I would 
rather have the Admiral do it himself. And he can do it very 
briefly, and I think lay the situation before us. 

At the request of Senator Lodge I took up the matter of 
one additional deletion which had taken place in yesterday 
morning’s session. The Admiral can perhaps discuss that when 
he comes up also. 

I will say I was not able to locate Senator McMahon at 
the time I went downstairs, so he was not in on this second 
conversation regarding the matter that Senator Lodge had 
mentioned to me. 

I will say, personally, that Admiral Davis as of this time 
has convinced me that the deletion of that material was jus- 
tified from a security point of view. But, again, there may 
be others who would differ, and perhaps Senator Lodge 
might feel better if the Admiral when he came up on the 
other matter would also make the presentation in that regard. 

Senator Russell. It would greatly expedite the work of the 
Committee, Senator Lodge, if you could find time— 

Senator Lodge. I made no complaint. 

Senator Knowland. He made no complaint. He merely 
mentioned it and asked me to discuss it with the Admiral. 

Senator Lodge. If the Senator from California is satisfied, 
that is enough for me. 

Senator Russell. After all, General, this was in your testi- 
mony. Do you object to the paraphrase of this document in 
the manner suggested by Senator Knowland? 

General MacArthur. Not in the slightest, sir. 

Senator Kefauver. Mr. Chairman, if the Senator from Ore- 
gon will yield for just one matter that I wanted to suggest 
for the record. 

Senator Morse. I yield. 

Senator Kefauver. Mr. Chairman, the matter of the treaty 
between Soviet Russia and Red China has been referred to 
in questions by Senator Morse and by others, of February 
14, 1950; also the expression of mutual friendship and the 
agreement with reference to the Chinese Shantung Railway. 
_ I wonder if it would not be appropriate so.that would be 
in the record if we made an exhibit of the official release by 








the U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin with reference to those 
treaties, so that they would be a part of the record. 
Senator Russell. I would be very happy to have that done, 
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Senator. You, of course, understand this cannot go out in the 
record being furnished to the press but would appear in 
the appendix of today’s procedure. 

Senator Kefauver. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, I 
think it would be pertinent for the discussion this afternoon 
if one paragraph in the preamble of the principal treaty, and 
also Article 1, were read into the record at this time. They 
are very brief, and I will read them if I may. 

Senator Russell. Are there any objections? 

Senator Knowland. No; but, Mr. Chairman, may I make an 
inquiry at that point? 

Senator Russell. Yes. 

Senator Knowland. So far as I know the treaty itself has 
not been filed with either the U.N. or with our own State 
Department, and I think it should be clearly indicated in the 
appendix that this comes from whatever you have there— 
the U.S.S.R. magazine, and does not necessarily imply that 
the Committee considers it the official text of the treaty. Be- 
cause they might for some reasons of their own desire to give 
us a little different picture than the actual treaty itself. I 
would like the record to be clear in that regard. 

Senator Russell. All right, go ahead, Senator Kefauver.- 

Senator Kefauver. Yes, I know they all appreciate that they 
have just given us what they want us to see. 

Senator Knowland. What is the date of the treaty? 

Senator Kefauver. This is the treaty February 14th, 1950. 
It is two treaties, one the principal treaty, the treaty of friend- 
ship and alliance, the other having to do with a railroad— 

Senato? Knowland. What is the date of the magazine—what 
month? 

Senator Kefauver. I do not have the date of it. This is put 
out of course by the U. S. S. R. Information Bulletin, and 
it has been accurately described, these sections, by General 
MacArthur I think, but I thought they should be in the 
record and the whole thing as put out by the Soviet Govern- 
ment should be an exhibit to the record. In the preamble 
there is this part: 

“Filled with determination jointly to prevent, by the con- 
solidation of friendship and co-operation between the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the People’s Republic of 
China, the rebirth of Japanese imperialism and a repetition 
of aggression on the part of Japan or any other state which 
should unite in any form with Japan in acts of aggression.” 

That is in the preamble. In Article 1 is as follows: 

“Both High Contracting Parties undertake jointly to take 
all the necessary measures at their disposal for the purpose 
of preventing a repetition of aggression and violation of peace 
on the part of Japan or any other state which should unite 
with Japan, directly or indirectly, in acts of aggression. In 
the event of one of the High Contracting Parties being at- 
taked by Japan or states allied with it, and thus being involved 
in a state of war, the other High Contracting Party will im- 
mediately render military and other assistance with all the 
means at its disposal.” 

And, Mr. Chairman, in reading over the record I think Gen- 
eral MacArthur either did not understand the question or did 
not respond to it as he undoubtedly would like to, one ques- 
tion with reference to that treaty. On page 483 of the record 
of yesterday in a colloquy between General MacArthur and 
Senator Wiley, question by Senator Wiley: 

“Yes. In other words, if Russia comes in—Well, let me 
say there is prevalent the notion that Russia has a treaty 
with China which obligates her in case of an attack, ob- 
ligates Russia to come to the assistance of China. Have 
you any information on that subject? 

“General MacArthur. None, sir.” 

Of course, manifestly General MacArthur probably knows 
more about it than anyone else, and he has discussed it at 
great length, so I thought that should be clarified for the 
record. 

General MacArthur. My answer was devoted to any special 
knowledge. 
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Senator Kefauver. I just thought that might be interpreted 
by somebody picking it out of context that you did not have 
any knowledge about this. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Lodge. Mr. Chairman, I just would like to say to 
the able Senator from Oregon that is almost three hours now 
that he has been questioning. His questions have been very 
good, but I was wondering how much longer you were go- 
ing to go on because as I estimate it, 18 members of the 
Joint Committee have had a chance to ask their second round 
and eight members have not, and I wondered if you would be 
willing to suspend and let the eight remaining members of the 
Joint Committee get their second round of questions in. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I will do what I can to 
shorten my questions, but I think I should be allowed to 
complete my examination. I have tried to be exceedingly fair 
about this. I announced in advance I was going to have con- 
siderable examination. 

Senator Russell. I don’t think anybody would charge the 
Senator with— 

Senator Morse. I would like to proceed. I will assure the 
Senator from Massachusetts I will do the best I can to 
shorten this. While this interruption has been going on, I 
eliminated several pages from my examination. I am sure 
the Senator from Massachusetts is pleased to hear that. 

Senator Lodge. I don’t want to cut the Senator short, but I 
was thinking of the other eight who would like to get a 
chance to ask a few more questions. 

Senator Morse. I have on two occasions waived my rights 
here, but I do want to finish this. y 

Chairman Russell. Go ahead. We will make better time. 

Senator Morse. In view of the fact that the Senator from 
Tennessee has raised the Russian-Chinese treaty again, I 
will digress from the line of question I was asking the Gen- 
eral to ask one I overlooked when we were on that subject 
before. 

Knowing the Oriental mind as you do, knowing also the 
representations that Russian propaganda has made to the ef- 
fect that the United States can never be counted upon to 
stand by her allies, when the going gets real tough, do you 
think there is any danger that Russia might lose face with her 
satellite countries, both in Europe and Asia, if she did not 
respond to the request of Red China to come to Red China’s 
aid in case we should bomb Manchuria? 

General MacArthur. Of course, it is possible, Senator; but 
as I said before, just what demands China might make and 
what response the Soviet might make in my mind are quite 
speculative. 

Senator Morse. Before I yielded to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, General, I was examining you on the principles that 
you might think to be fair and reasonable within the realm of 
negotiation rather than appeasement for the settlement of 
the conflict in Korea. 

I had asked you if you would agree it would be reasonable 
to stand for the principle that all of Korea should be placed 
under United Nations mandate until a successful recovery 
from the effects of the war had been obtained in Korea and 
then holding of a free election over all of Korea and I under- 
stand you thought that would be reasonable, although you 
are making no commitment, let it be clear, as to what offers 
you think we ought to make. 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Next do you think it would be reasonable 
to negotiate an agreement for the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from Korea save and except the necessary United 
Nations police force to maintain order and carry out direc- 
tives of such a United Nations mandate? 

General MacArthur. I do. 

Senator Morse. Would you favor, General, an understand- 
ing that the issue of whether or not the Chinese Communists 
should be seated in the United Nations should be allowed to 
go to the United Nations for determination and vote? 

General MacArthur. I don’t believe that question has any- 
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thing properly to do with the settlement of the Korean 
problem. 

Senator Morse. Is it your understanding, however, that 
some of our United Nations allies seem to be, shall I say, in 
disagreement with us because we have objected to letting 
that issue go to the United Nations for a vote heretofore? 

General MacArthur. Those are the reports that the press 
carries. 

Senator Morse. Is it your understanding and belief that one 
of the positions that we can expect some of our United 
Nations allies to take in the final settlement of the Korean 
conflict, once hostilities cease, is that this issue should go to 
the United Nations for determination? 

General MacArthur. It is quite possible. 

Senator Morse. Would you favor—and here is where we get 
to the distinction between appeasement and _ negotiation, 
General—would you favor allowing the Formosa issue to be 
placed on the agenda of either the United Nations or the 
World Court for determination as part of the negotiations 
for a peace treaty over the Korean conflict? 

General MacArthur. I would not. I believe the question has 
no direct relation to the settlement of the Korean conflict, 

Senator Morse. It is your position that we should enter into 
a peace treaty, insist upon entering into a peace treaty short 
of considering the Formosa issue, and thereafter let the 
Formosa issue run the course that it will take in the field of 
international negotiations and diplomacy. 

General MacArthur. The disposition of Formosa is an in- 
tegral part of the treaty of peace to be made with Japan. 

Senator Morse. It ought to be handled at that time? 

General MacArthur. That time. 

Senator Morse. With reference to your belief that Russia 
will not necessarily come to the aid of China, did you at any 
time request reinforcements to the number of, I think, four 
divisions for the defense of Japan, a defense which you said 
you would not be responsible for unless you received such 
reinforcements, because of the constant danger of interven. 
tion by the Chinese Communists? 

General MacArthur. I have asked on repeated occasions the 
replacement of the four divisions for the occupation of Japan. 

Senator Morse. Would it be fair to say that one of the rea- 
sons that you asked for those reinforcements is because you 
were cognizant of the danger that either Red China might 
come into the conflict or Red Russia-might come into the con- 
flict? I am talking about your request prior to the time the 
Red Chinese got in. 

General MacArthur. Completely. 

Senator Morse. Therefore, if the record that may be sub- 
mitted by other witnesses shows messages that you sent to 
Washington asking for reinforcements and saying in effect 
that you couldn't be held responsible for the defense of Japan 
unless you got them, the reason for such messages was that 
you were always cognizant of the possibility that both Red 
China and Red Russia might get into the conflict. 

General MacArthur. Correct. 

Senator Morse. Now, General, in my study of this contro 
versy I have asked myself on many occasions—Well, nov, 
what is the area of agreement between the General and the 
Administration? 

Because I have found in trying controversies that it is 
always helpful at least to know on what points the parties 
are agreed. That is very helpful in resolving their differences 
sometimes. 

So I have set down here what I understand to be at least 
the position of the Administration in regard to Asiatic policy 
and I am going to ask you if I am correct in the statement 
I will make after each enunciation of a principle or policy, 
if I am mistaken in my assumption that you agree with it 

The first is, it is my understanding that you agree with the 
Administration and have from the very beginning that we 
should resist aggression in Korea and you were not in dis 
agreement over the decision to go back into Korea. 
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General MacArthur. Correct. 

Senator Morse. Second, it is my understanding that at the 
Wake Island conference you and the President and the others 
present at that conference were in agreement that we should 
hold Formosa. 

General MacArthur. The question of Formosa was not dis- 
cussed. The strategic value of Formosa was not discussed at 
any time at Wake Island. In the general conference that was 
held the subject was not discussed on its merits at all. 

It is my belief that at various times, at least, the Adminis- 
tration has been in complete agreement with my concept 
that it should not fall into enemy hands. 

There have been shifts and changes in the policies, as I 
have seen them announced by the Administration, but I be- 
lieve that there is no variation whatsoever between the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and myself that Formosa should be held and 
not permitted to fall into enemy hands. 

Senator Morse. You think I would be right in my conclusion 
that as between you and the Administration that there has 
not been, at least since we went back into Korea, any differ- 
ence of opinion over holding Formosa for the duration of 
the Korean war? 

General MacArthur. I wouldn’t wish to limit my own opin- 
ion in that way, Senator. I do not believe that for the safety 
of the United States of America that Formosa should be al- 
lowed to fall into hostile hands. 

Senator Morse. At any time? 

General MacArthur. Correct. I am not able to speak as to 
what the policies of the Administration are. 

Senator Morse. Let me state this point number two this 
way, because I still think I am right in the conclusion I have 
drawn. I am not stating it very well as to your position and 
the Administration’s position. 

When the President issued his order that our fleet should 
protect and defend Formosa from an attack from the main- 
land, you were not in disagreement with that order. 

General MacArthur. Not to protect it from falling into Red 
hands; no, sir. 

Senator Morse. That order itself would seem to justify my 
conclusion that the Administration was of the opinion that 
Formosa ought to be held from Red occupation. 

General MacArthur. Correct. 

Senator Morse. So I close that point— 

General MacArthur. It was certainly my interpretation of 
the order. 

Senator Morse. Certainly, then, as to the policy that has 
been followed to date in respect to Formosa, since we went 
back into Korea, there has been no disagreement between 
you and the Administration. 

General MacArthur. As far as preventing Formosa from 
falling into Red hands. There has been the disagreement with 
the use of the Generalissimo’s troops. 

Senator Morse. I am coming to that. It might be proper to 
say that there is a question as to whether there is a com- 
plete agreement between you and the Administration as to 
the future status of Formosa after the Korean conflict has 
been ended. 

General MacArthur. It is quite possible. 

Senator Morse. Third, General, the President on June 27, 
1950, promised increased aid to French Indo-China and the 
strengthening of the Philippines in carrying out a principle 











that he announced that we would resist any further aggres- 
sion by the Communist Asia and with that program of the 
President you have not been in disagreement, but have 
ardently supported it. Is that not true? 

General MacArthur. Indo-China, of course, is not in my 
area, That part that relates to the Philippines I am in com- 
plete agreement. 

Senator Morse. But your testimony in this hearing, I think, 
is subject to the fair interpretation—and you corect me if it 
isn’'t-that you believe we should resist an extension of Com- 
munism in other parts of Asia. 
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General MacArthur. Correct. 

Senator Morse. So that to the extent that the President has 
enunciated the same principle, you are in agreement? 

General MacArthur. I would be in agreement, yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. And in the June 27, 1950, statement of the 
President he did enunicate such a principle. I am not going 
into the question of the implementation, I am just trying to 
lay out here what I think are the principles of policy that you 
are in agreement with the Administration on and those on 
which you may be in disagreement. 

General MacArthur. I would be in complete agreement 
with resisting Communism in Indo-China. 

Senator Morse. Fourth, the Administration spokesmen—I 
refer to General Bradley’s speech of the 17th of April and 
Acheson’s speech of the 18th of April—set forth statements 
asserting that the Administration is opposed to any policy of 
appeasement in the settlement of the conflict. 

So if you are in agreement on the definition of appease- 
ment, which is another matter, but if you are in agreement 
with the definition of appeasement, both the Administration 
and you have warned and advised the American people that 
we should not settle our conflict with Communism on any 
ground of appeasement; is that right? 

General MacArthur. Correct. 

Senator Morse. Fifth, on the matter of military aid to Eu- 
rope and the implementation of the North Atlantic Pact, 
I assume from the report of the Wake Island conference, 
which states in effect that you thought you would be in a 
position to send at least the Second Division to Europe 
shortly after January Ist, that you are in agreement with the 
Administration that we should implement the North Atlantic 
Pact. ‘ 

General MacArthur. I believe we should make every pos- 
sible effort to assist Western Europe in her defense. 

Senator Morse. Within, as you said so many times in this 
hearing, within the ability of us to deliver. 

General MacArthur. Correct. 

Senator Morse. Seven. In regard to the use of Nationalist 
troops in Korea, is it true that at one time you thought it was 
inadvisable to use Nationalist troops in Korea, but as con- 
ditions changed, you subsequently recommended that some 
Nationalist troops should be used in Korea to an amount 
of about thirty thousand? 

General MacArthur. Correct. 

Senator Morse. At that time were you in agreement or dis- 
agreement with your superiors in the line of command on 
that recommendation? 

General MacArthur. I made that recommendation, and the 
reply was that it was being taken under consideration. I think 
I read the reply into the record. 

Senator Morse. So in the history of your relationship with 
the Administration in recent months that has been one of the 
points of disagreement? 

General MacArthur. I don’t know what the Administration 
lecision is on that, Senator. I recommended it, General 
Ridgway recommendeu it, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recom- 
mended it, but as far as I know, no definite decision has 
been reached. 

Senator Morse. At least, you didn’t get any instructions to 
implement such a recommendation? 

General MacArthur. No, sir. 

Senator Morse. Eighth. In regard to the use of the Gen- 
eralissimo’s troops on the mainland of China, you are not in a 
position to say whether the Administration disagrees with you 
or not although it is to be noted that it is sending a mission 
to Formosa at the present time in accordance with the recom- 
mendation you previously made, is that correct? 

General MacArthur. The situation is that the directive is 
still in effect that the Generalissimo’s troops shall not be used 
outside of Formosa or its immediate vicinity. 

I have recommended that that decision be changed. The 
Chiefs of Staff have recommended that it be changed, but 
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whether a final decision has been made upon the matter I 
don’t know. 

It has never been changed. 

Senator Morse. But the most recent move for the sending 
of a mission of some 500 men to Formosa with some announce- 
ments coming out of the Pentagon Building to the press that 
that may be increased in the near future is some indication 
at least that the Administration has gone this far with you, 
namely that they think they had better get these General- 
issimo’s troops trained in the use of equipment and possibly 
get equipment to them. 

General MacArthur. That is certainly part of it. As I say, 
as far as | know the Administration has not made its final 
decision on the matter. 

Senator Morse. Ninth. As to any difference between you 
and the Administration on the use of American troops on the 
mainland of China, you know of no difference because you are 
opposed to it and it is your understanding that the Adminis- 
tration is opposed to it, is that correct? 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. Tenth. In regard to an early conclusion of 
the Japanese peace treaty, the Wake Island conference shows 
rather clearly that you and the Administration are in agree- 
ment that that is an early must. 

General MacArthur. Complete. 

Senator Morse. Eleventh. In regard to the possibility of 
working out a Pacific Pact somewhat similar in principle to the 
North Atlantic Pact, it is true, is it not, that at the Wake Island 
conference you approved a proposal for the implementing of 
what might be called a Truman Doctrine of the Pacific? 

General MacArthur. That is right. 

Senator Morse. Twelfth. As to the general strategic con- 
cept that we protect ourselves in the Pacific by holding a 
chain of island bases, an arch from the Aleutians to the Mari- 
anas; I judge that you hold-to that policy based upon both 
your speech before the Congress and also your letter to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and it is my understanding that 
that is also the policy of the Administration. 

General MacArthur. It was my original policy. 

Senator Morse. It still is? 

General MacArthur. It still is. 1 think the Administration 
is in complete agreement with that policy. 

Senator Morse. That was my question. Next as to economic 
blockade of China, there is no doubt that you advocate that. 
Is it your understanding that the Administration is in any way 
opposed to an economic blockade of China? 

General MacArthur. The recommendations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of January 12th proposed it. So far as I know 
I don’t know what the Administration thinks on it. 

Senator Morse. That certainly is an area in which there 
might be disagreement. 

General MacArthur. It might be. 

Senator Morse. And it is certainly important that the Com- 
mittee find out whether or not they go as far as you recom- 
mend in regard to the blockade of China? 

General MacArthur. I am for an economic blockade. 

Senator Morse. And a complete one? 

General MacArthur. A complete one after due warning and 
giving an opportunity to the enemy to gather around the peace 
table and discuss a just and honorable peace. 

Senator Morse. Thirteenth. In regard to the possibility ot 
an extension of war with Russia as a result of broadening 
the scope of the Korean war, do you think it is a fair state- 
ment of the respective positions of yourself and the Adminis- 
tration that there is agreement to the extent of common belief 
that Russia will be guided by her own interests and will pro- 
ceed whenever she thinks it is in her best interests irrespective 
of what we do? 

General MacArthur. That is certainly my beliet. 

Senator Morse. Do you think it would be a fair statement 
that the disagreement if any which arises between you and 
the Administration is that apparently some in the Administra- 
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tion feel that we cannot take a chance now that Russia wil] 
not become involved in the war until more time has elapsed 
for our strengthening our defenses both in Asia and in Europe? 
Is it your understanding that that is the attitude of some in 
the Administration? 

General MacArthur. I really couldn’t speak for the Admin. 
istration, Senator. 

Senator Morse. Let me put the question this way. Is it your 
understanding that one of the reasons why you did not get 
authorization to broaden the Korean war was because it was 
felt that such action at this time might bring Russia into 
the war? 

General MacArthur. It is quite possible. 

Senator Morse. Have you heard it said, General, that that 
was one of the reasons for your recall? 

General MacArthur. Senator, I do not know why I was 
recalled. The only statement that I have seen on it is the order 
for my recall. 

Senator Morse. Well, what I said is was it your understand. 
ing that that was one of the reasons? 

General MacArthur. That statement was of a nature which 
expressed the President’s belief that I could not give whole. 
hearted support to the policies of the United States and of 
the United Nations in the Far East. 

So far as I know, I have completely implemented to the 
best of my ability every directive, every policy that was given 
to me, but there is no possible charge that I have failed to 
carry out and implement or even to take exception to any 
announced policy that the United States or the United Nations 
has made. 

I can only interpret that order that the Administration, 
knowing the views I held, was going to act in a very contrary 
way, and believed it was advisable not to place any strain 
upon my loyalty, if you might put it that way, and relieved 
me of the command. 

Senator Morse. As I said the other day— 

General MacArthur. It must have been based upon what 

they had in mind for the future. It could not possibly have 
been based upon anything in the past. 
_ I had made certain recommendations, most of which, in 
fact, practically all, as far as I know, were in complete accord 
with the military recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and all other commanders. 

Now, I have no knowledge whatsover, today, as to why I 
was relieved, except the orders of the President. 

I have said before that the President is under no obligation 
to explain his actions. He acted within his complete authority, 
and his responsibility, and I don’t challenge either, in any 
way, shape or manner. 

Senator Morse. I think you have made an— 

General MacArthur. But, as to the reasons of my recall, 
1 am still completely uninformed, because the reasons con- 
tained in the order are not valid. 

If the President had given a decision which was exactl 
contrary to the recommendations I had made, I would, to the 
best of my ability, have carried them out completely ani 
absolutely. 

My recommendations were seeking decisions, seeking pdl- 
icy directives. I felt that the position I was in, the militan 
position was untenable without having some directive, some 
mission which was more realistic than that which existed a 
the time; and I felt, in all conscience, I could not go m 
ordering men to their deaths by the thousands, in such ’ 
complete vacuum of policy decision. 

There is nothing that I am aware of, of the slightest ting 
of insubordination, or of dictation or anything that conflicted 
with any decision that has been made. 

I merely first asked for decisions, and when they were not 
torthcoming, I gave my own recommendations. 

Now, many of those. as I said, are completely in accor 
with the military and professional opinions that at that time 
were given by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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Now, the opinion that the President expressed, as I read 
the order, and try to interpret it, is that something was in 
mind, that the Administration had in mind, that was so vio- 
lative of the concept that I had that it thought best to relieve 
me, rather than charge me with their execution. 

There has no charge ever been made to me, or publicly, 
that I know of, that I failed in any respect to try to carry out 
the directives I received; or any charge that I had disagreed 
with what had been decided upon. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Chairman, would the Senator yield for 
a question there, to clarify a point along the line the Senator 
was asking? 

Senator Morse. Yes, I will yield. 

Senator Smith. General MacArthur, prior to your abrupt 
dismissal, had you been called to Washington to confer with 
your superiors, or had the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or either of 
them, gone to Tokyo to discuss any possible disagreement 
with you, would it have been necessary to dismiss you sum- 
marily, or would you, on request, have turned your command 
over to General Ridgway? 

General MacArthur. There isn’t any possibility of my dis- 
agreeing with any order I might have received, whether I 
regarded it as good, bad or indifferent. 

What I was requesting was some directive. The lack of 
directives was what I was trying to bring to their attention 
and ask them for a decision. 

Had any decision whatsoever been reached, I would have, 
to the very best of my ability, carried it out. 

I resent, with every fiber in my body, any inference that 
can be drawn that I have been, in any degree, insubordinate or 
disrespectful of the President of the United States, or the 
policies of this country, or even of the policies and directives 
of the United Nations. 

Senator Smith. Then, had you been requested to turn over 
your command, by the request of the United States, you 
would have done so, without it being necessary to dismiss 
you summarily, wouldn’t you? 

General MacArthur. Of course 1 would. The slightest indi- 
cation from higher authorities that they believed I should 
withdraw—I would have complied with. 

Senator Smith. In that case then, you could have been left 
your responsibilities in Japan as the Supreme Commander of 
the Allied Powers to continue the negotiations with Senator 
Dulles, or Ambassador Dulles, on the Japanese peace treaty. 

In other words, there was no connection between the SCAP 
job you had and other personal differences on Korean strategy? 

General MacArthur. There is no connection whatsoever, as 
far as I know. 

Senator Smith. I thank you. 

General MacArthur. The two offices are entirely separate 
and distinct. 

Senator Smith. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Morse. General, the statement you just made bears 
on the next point, I think it is 14, in my attempt here to 
enumerate the areas of agreement and disagreement. Namely, 
it is my understanding that one of the areas of disagreement 
is over the question as to whether or not the war in Korea 
should be limited or extended, as you have recommended, 
to operations in China by way of bombing. 

Would you say that is a fair statement of what appears to be 
at least a disagreement between you and the Administration? 

General MacArthur. As I say, I can’t speak for the Ad- 
ministration. 








Senator Morse. No. 

General MacArthur. But my own recommendations and the 
recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff were never put 
into effect by the Administration. To that effect your infer- 
ence there was disagreement would be perfectly logical. 

Senator Morse. And please let me assure you again, Gen- 
eral, that these particular questions express no belief on 
my part. 
General MacArthur. I understand. 
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Senator Morse. But they do express inferences in trying to 
get out what I think are the representations that are being 
made as to what the disagreements are. 

General MacArthur. I understand thoroughly. 

Senator Morse. That leads me to say this, as I mentioned to 
you the other day—that it is my understanding from what I 
have read as to what is reported to have been statements that 
Administration leaders have made about your recall, that it 
was considered that your statement to the Chinese military 
leaders, which I called to notice the other day, which others 
have called an ultimatum, had the effect of extending the 
war in Korea from a war of limited operations to one of a 
broader operation in China; and that it was considered that 
that was in violation of known Administration policies and 
served as a part of the basis for the recall. I am going to do 
what I can to find out whether or not that is their position. 

General MacArthur. I don’t believe there is the slightest 
validity in that comment. As I have explained, my statement 
was a cold military appraisal of the military situation that 
existed in Korea, and a suggestion to the enemy commander 
in chief that under such conditions it would be advisable to 
bring the matter to an end conclusively. 

What I said seemed to me to be in complete support with 
everything that the Administration was desirious of doing, 
with every directive outlining the missions that we had to 
consummate. 

Senator Morse. The only other statement of general policy 
that I have enumerated here is with regard to a world organi- 
zation. And it is my understanding, both from your testi- 
mony here and from other public observations you have 
made in times past, that you have always strongly sup- 
ported the idea of an international organization such as 
the United Nations, and have expressed a desire to do what 
can be done to make it effective in bringing about a time 
when we can have an international system of justice through 
law rather than a settlement of disputes by war. 

That is correct, is it not, General? 

General MacArthur. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Morse. I have just two questions remaining. I hope 
that does not produce any faints around the board. 

One question goes to a critical comment I read in the 
paper the other day, yesterday I think it was, that you had 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel a great many secret documents; 
and the question was whether or not they were being proper- 
lv protected, and whether or not they should not be down 
here in the Pentagon Building. And I thought vou ought to 
be given an opportunity to answer that question. 

General MacArthur. That is perfectly absurd, Senator. I 
haven’t got any documents in the Waldorf-Astoria, and all 
of the files of my headquarters were left intact. My own 
personal files were being packed and are probably being 
shipped to me. But I haven't got any files. All I have you see 
right here (indicating) 

Senator Morse. Lastly, General, it has received wide circu- 
lation in this country that you contemplated resigning your 
command, and that the President beat you to it by a recall. 
I thought you ought to have an opportunity to make a state- 
ment on that allegation. 

General MacArthur. What was that? 

Senator Morse. I will repeat it. I say, I thought you ought 
to have an opportunity to make a comment on an allegation 
that has received very wide circulation, as you probably 
know, that you were planning to resign within a few hours 
anyway, and that the President beat you to it with a recall. 
I thought you ought to be given a chance to make a state- 
ment on that. 

General MacArthur. Ridiculous. 

Senator Morse. You had no intention of resigning? 

General MacArthur. None whatsoever. It had been my 
hope that I would be able to see my missions through. Those 
missions were the signing of the Japanese peace treaty and 
the conclusion of the Korean war. At that time I intended to 
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withdraw from active military service, but not before, unless 
I was recalled by higher authority. 

Senator Morse. Now, Mr. Chairman, may I say in closing 
my examination, first to my colleagues on the committee, that 
I appreciate very much the courtesies they have extended to 
me. We will have to await until the future as to whether or 
not the course I have followed has been wise in asking the 
questions that I have asked. But in preparing to try a case— 
unfortunately I think that is involved here—each counsel has 
to decide for himself the foundation he wants to lay for it. 

And to the General I want to say that you have my very, 
very deep appreciation for the very courteous, co-operative, 
kindly way in which you have taken my examination. And I 
trust that you know that I carried out what I said in the 
beginning was going to be the motivation of my examination, 
namely, one of complete impersonal questioning, motivated 
only by a desire to get what I think, mistaken though I may 
be in some of it, ought to be put into the record for adequate 
examination of other witnesses. 

I want to thank you very much. 

General MacArthur. Senator, I don’t see how anyone could 
criticize your interrogation. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

Senator Russell. Senator Lodge. 

Senator Lodge. General MacArthur, I have two or three 
points I would like to clear up. In particular you made two 
statements today which I do not think are at all contradictory, 
but which might lead to some confusion by people who do 
not read it very carefully. 

I think we ought to elucidate it. 

You stated to Senator McMahon—I have sent for the record 
so as to get it just exactly right—as follows: 

“Senator McMahon. You recognize by that statement 
the necessity for a preparedness to withstand a surprise 
blow. I ask you, General, are we now prepared to with- 
stand that surprise blow? 

“General MacArthur. I should say from my general 
knowledge that we are rather inadequately prepared at 
the present moment.” 

I want to put that alongside of your statement to Senator 
Johnson, of Texas, that you did not consider that the measures 
which you proposed in the Far East would require a higher 
ceiling than the 3% million man-power ceiling fixed by the 
military leaders of this country. 

Actually there is no conflict between those positions, is 
there? 

General MacArthur. I don’t see any. 

Senator Lodge. No; and the fact that you think that your 
recommendations could be carried out in the Far East, with- 
out requiring a raising of our man-power ceiling does not 
mean, does it, that you think that our Air Force is large 
enough today to provide air defense for America? 

General MacArthur. No. 

Senator Lodge. It does not mean, does it, that you. consider 
that we have enough tactical aviation to support our troops 
from Europe, does it? 

General MacArthur. No. 

Senator Lodge. It does not mean that you consider that the 
present goal of 18 divisions and 18 regimental combat teams 
for the Army is big enough, does it? 

General MacArthur. Not necessarily. 

Senator Lodge. Not necessarily. 

The statement has often been made, and we have referred 
to it here, that our troops in Korea are buying time for us to 
get ready. 

If that is true, do you not think that we owe it to the heroic 
sacrifice of our troops in Korea to use the time that we are 
buying in order to get ready as quickly as possible? 

General MacArthur. I believe we should make all possible 
preparations in the shortest possible time. 

Senator Lodge. And in your statement to Senator Long 
yesterday, you said, and I quote: 
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“I believe that this country should throw itself into 
the maximum posture of defense that our economy ¢an 
sustain.” 

That does not mean, does it, that you consider that we 
must have the guns-and-butter program whereby we try to 
have armaments without any diminution whatever of the 
luxuries of life? 

General MacArthur. The economic problems I wouldn't be 
prepared to discuss, Senator, in such detail as you have asked. 

I believe within the economic potentials of the country 
as determined by the Congress, we should do the maximum 
of preparedness. : 

Senator Lodge. Some people have said that we ought not 
to prepare any more than we can do without—at the same 
time curtailing on luxuries, and all of the normal frills of oy 
governmental spending; other people say that we ought to cut 
out all the nonessential spending, and all the nonessential 
activities of life, and concentrate on the military. 

Now, we can do either one of those two things and still 
maintain our economic system. Would you care to say 
whether, in your judgment, the challenge to us is sufficiently 
binding so that we ought to follow either one of those two 
courses? 

General MacArthur. I wouldn’t be prepared to discuss the 
question without much greater study than I have given to it. 

Senator Lodge. Thank you. 

There is one more point. Yesterday, you said, in connection 
with the United Nations, and I quote: 

“I repeat that the mission and the concept and the 
hopes which underlie the organization of the United Na- 
tions is one of the highest and noblest concepts the world 
has ever had.” 

Then, you said that one of the obvious defects in the United 
Nations was the abuse of the veto power, is that correct? 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Lodge. Would you say that the success of our oper- 
ation in Korea had a direct bearing on the future usefulness 
and vitality of the United Nations? 

General MacArthur. I would say it has the greatest—will 
have the greatest possible effect. 

Senator Lodge. Would you say that if the United Nations 
is to succeed and prosper in the future that it is necessary that 
in cases of aggression all the member nations put up man 
power in proportion to their population and not let just a few 
carry the whole load? 

General MacArthur. I think that is not only reasonable 
but just. 

Senator Lodge. Would you say that another weakness in 
the United Nations’ setup today is the impossibility of ex- 
pelling any member which is actively seeking to destroy the 
organization? 

General MacArthur. If there were such a member, I should 
think he would be subject to the usual rules of expulsion. 

Senator Lodge. Of course, unfortunately, in my opinion, 
the Soviet Union is constantly trying to sabotage the 
United Nations, and there is very little that can be done 
about it. 

Would you say that the fear of the Red Army in Europe 
is one of the greatest single factors which prevents the United 
Nations from working as it should? 

General MacArthur. I wouldn’t discuss the subject from the 
point of Europe. I have been away in the Far East for four 
teen years, and I don’t pose as—not only as an expert, but 
having anything more than the ordinary run-of-the-hopper 
knowledge of the special conditions that exist there. 

Senator Lodge. Thank you. 

Would you think that in contemplating the general chal 
lenge of building and organizing peace, that we should seek to 
amend and improve the United Nations or that we should 
follow the course outlined in the Vandenberg Resolution of 
calling a conference and setting up a new organization? 

General MacArthur. I would not know, Senator. 
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Senator Lodge. You would not know. 

Do you think that the consent of Congress should have 
been obtained at the time that we went into Korea? 

General MacArthur. I haven't given such a question the 
faintest consideration. 

I would believe it would be most inappropriate for a 
theater commander to delve into the propriety of the orders 
that he receives. 

Senator Lodge. Thank you, General; thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Russell. Senator Knowland? 

Senator Knowland. General, directing your attention to the 
New York Times of this morning, Saturday, May 5th, there 
js an editorial, a lead editorial, which appears under the 
heading “The Basic Disagreement,” and paragraph two 
thereof reads as follows, and I quote: 

“General MacArthur advances the thesis that once war 
has broken out the balance of control must be put in the 
hands of the military; and that no political considerations 
should handicap the latter in winning such a war; while 
the Administration holds that in peace or war, the civil 
government remains supreme.” 

Now, my interpretation, and I want to check with you 
on your testimony, was that you made the observation that 
wars break out when diplomatic means fail. You did not 
question the supremacy of the civil authority, either in peace 
or war, but you did make the point that once the military 
were given the job of making war, that in that particular 
field they should not be interfered with in bringing the war 
to a successful conclusion. 

Now, am I substantially correct in my interpretation? 

General MacArthur. The statement—the interpretation of 
the New York Times is completely slanted. 

At no time in our system of government is there any ques- 
tion of the civil administration being in complete control. 

What I said was meant to convey the idea that there should 
be no nonprofessional interference in the handling of troops 
in a campaign. 

You have professionals to do that job, and they should be 
permitted to do it; and that there should not be a political- 
commissar system—if I could use those words—which would 
dictate professional subjects which involve the lives of men 
when war has been engaged in. 

Any idea that a military commander in any position would 
possess authority over the civil functions of this Government 
is a treasonable concept in my mind. 

Senator Knowland. That was my— 

General MacArthur. (Interposing.) And I don’t know of 
any reasonable man in the whole history of our country who 
has advanced any such silly idea. Whoever wrote that article 
was either completely biased or he ought to have his head 
examined. 

Senator Knowland. That was my interpretation of your tes- 
timony, and I thought in fairness to you and to the country 
that it should be clarified because these things are oftentimes 
picked up and repeated and then misconceptions get abroad 
which I was quite sure did not represent your testimony as I 
listened to it here the other day. 

Now in the New York Times of today on the front page is 
an article with a heading: “Ridgway Tells Foe to End Futile 
War. Warns Enemy Soldiers They Face Further Mass Slaugh- 
ter and Ruination of Korea.” 

The article is by Mr. Murray Schumach. It has a date line 
of “Eighth Army Headquarters in Korea, May 4,” and reads as 
follows: 

“Lieut. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway urged the Chinese 
Communist and North Korean troops today to give up 
their fruitless attempt to drive the United Nations forces 
out of Korea and realize they were being led to mass 
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slaughter by ‘empty Communist promises.’ 
“From their most recent offensive they suffered tre- 
mendous losses, he said, and he promised that any other 
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major enemy assault would be paid for with the same 

‘bloody price they had been paying.’” 

I won't read the entire article but on the next page it goes 
on to say: 

“The general's suggestion that the enemy troops revolt 
against their Communist leaders was contained in a state- 
ment he made at a brief press conference after flying 
visits with Lieut. Gen. James A. Van Fleet to nearly every 
sector of the front. Shortly after the conference he took 
off for Tokyo.” 

Now my question is this. I recall not long ago that as the 
then theater commander you made the statement to the Com- 
munist forces that were opposing you calling on them to sur- 
render to sit down and discuss at least the cease fire arrange- 
ment. 

My general understanding has been that that has been the 
customary practice of theater commanders for ages past, and 
I frankly as a layman could not see a great deal of difference 
between the statement that your very able successor made than 
the one that you made a short time ago. Would you care to 
comment? 

General MacArthur. The two statements in general purport 
seem to be just like two peas out of the same pod. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Mr. Chairman, will the Senator yield 
at that point? 

Senator Knowland. Yes, I will yield. 

Senator Hickenlooper. It runs in my mind that there was 
a considerable segment of a certain type of writer in the news- 
papers that not only criticized General MacArthur severely for 
making that statement but said that that was a part of the 
reason why he was recalled. That was one of the culminations 
of the event. Does the Senator have the same opinion? 

Senator Knowland. I have some such recollection. 

Now I might say at this point, and I might mention it in 
the record that will go to the press, it is not classified informa- 
tion but at the same time if General MacArthur is going to 
be back here it would be different, but since this may be the 
last time we will have the opportunity of meeting with him at 
least for some time, I do want to call attention to the fact 
that this release is from the Look Magazine of next week and 
it will not be released until Tuesday, May 8th, and from the 
point of view of any quotation it should not be used by the 
press until the release date, but it is an article by General 
Ridgway on the subject “A Soldier’s Faith” which will appear 
in that issue of this national magazine. In it I only want to 
quote two paragraphs. General Ridgway has this to say: 

“There is no finer military team than the United Na- 
tions Command which was organized by the brilliant 
inspired leadership of its former commander in chief, 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur.” 

Then toward the end of the article General Ridgway has 
this to say, and I quote: 

“The deadly purpose of Communism is unchanging. 
Nowhere is its menace more manifestly alive and potent 
than in Korea. Here its intent is implacable so that all can 
see. It has announced its intention and every action sup- 
ports that intention of either driving United Nations 
forces from the peninsula or destroying them in place. 
The 8th Army is fully aware of this menace. It trusts that 
the peoples from whom it comes are likewise aware.” 

I might say that I think that General MacArthur has helped 
in a very great way to make the American people more aware 
of this living menace of Communism which we face today in 
Korea. 

Now earlier in the testimony during the questioning by 
the Senator from Connecticut—and I have a very high regard 
for him. We served on the Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
together and have served on these combined Committees on 
numerous pieces of legislation that the combined Committees 
have handled, but I had understood him to point out the great 
problem that we face in the event of the type of attack which 
he pointed out might may well take place. 
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It seemed to me that if carried to the extreme, that might 
develop such a feeling of fear that people would finally come 
to the conclusion they had little else to do but to surrender. 
I am satisfied that that was not the intent of the Senator from 
Connecticut, because he belongs to the party of a great leader 
who mentioned that the people have nothing to fear but fear 
itself, but I do think that it is important that we keep in mind 
that time is not necessarily on our side. 

That if you build up 50 divisions, the enemy during the 
same period of time may be adding 75 divisions. If you are 
building X number of atomic weapons, he conceivably at 
some time in the future might be building up 2X atomic or 
other weapons. 

I would like to ask, General, whether you feel that this 
question of time without necessarily being bound to it, has 
two sides and that you have no positive assurance that the 
element of time is necessarily going to work with you? 

General MacArthur. I think that is unquestionable. 

Senator McMahon. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

Senator Knowland. Yes, I will yield, since I mentioned the 
Senator. 

Senator McMahon. I would like to say for the record at this 
point that the Senator from Connecticut has no doubt about 
the stamina of the American people and their determination 
to resist with all of the forces at their command any attempt 
to destroy them. Any attempt that will be made I believe will 
be successfully met. 

The Senator from Connecticut’s position is that we should 
try to get our defenses into such shape, the best shape that 
we can get them and immediately get them in order to meet 
any surprise attack. 

The Senator from Connecticut also says that he agrees with 
General MacArthur that war is not inevitable, and the Senator 
from Connecticut would like to take the time that we now 
have and may get for the purpose of trying to see that this 
thing does not happen, and I do not understand that the 
Senator from California wants to go on record as believing 
that a third global war is inevitable. 

Senator Knowland. I will say to the Senator—and I have 
no desire to carry on the debate here because that is not our 
purpose—that in as much as he has mentioned the subject, 
I felt that at least we should get a little clarity. 

The Senator has mentioned quite properly that he has sup- 
ported defense measures. I might say the Senator is not the 
only senator around the table that has done so. I happen to 
have supported the 72 group air program recommended by 
the President’s Commission when the Administration itself 
cut it to 45 groups, so that there are others around the table 
who have been vitally interested in national defense. 

Now a little later on, I think during the questioning of the 
Senator from: Oregon, the question was asked about the defi- 
nition of appeasement. 

I think at the time when he was trying to find an area of 
agreement in saying that both you and the Administration 
had declared they did not favor appeasement, that question 
was asked. 

It seems to me that what we need is a definition of ap- 
peasement, because my recollection is that in the Yalta 
Agreement and in some of the other agreements we spoke of 
Democracy, but the Soviet put a different interpretation on 
Democracy than we did, and as a result, though Poland and 
a number of the satellite countries now find themselves in the 
absolute tyranny of the Kremlin and its satellites, they are 
presumably there by virtue of a definition of Democracy which 
our President and Mr. Churchill and Mr. Stalin had agreed 
upon, so before we compound the same errors, it seems to me 
that we should have a clear definition of just what constitutes 
appeasement. 

Now the final question I want to raise—two questions, 
Mr. Chairman—is this. I want to take a very brief time of 
reading into the record from the Operational Code of the 
Politburo, “A systematic analysis of the political strategy of 
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Communism and the rules by which it operates,” by Na: 
Leites which is a Rand Corporation Research Study, the fol. 
lowing which appears on Page 42, and I direct the General 
attention to it: 

“Nor must the Party ‘yield’ to the ‘provocations’ of an 
enemy. 

“In 1918, Lenin stated that certain parts of the foreign 
bourgeoisie were attempting to ‘provoke the Russian 
Soviet republic into a clearly disadvantageous war, and 
called the ‘Left Communists’ who were in favor of such 
a war: —tools of imperialist provocation.’ 

“In 1928, Stalin wrote: 

“The opposition makes a lot of noise protesting that 
they—invented the slogan of self-criticism, that the Party 
stole the slogan from them and thereby capitulated to 
the opposition. By acting in this way, the opposition is 
trying—to catch certain simpletons and to induce them to 
dissociate themselves from the Party slogan of self. 
criticism. And how do some of our comrades react to 
this? Instead of tearing the mask from the opposition’s 
fraud and fighting for the slogan of Bolshevik self-critj- 
cism, they fall into the trap, dissociate themselves from 
the slogan of self-criticism, dance to the tune of the oppo- 
sition, and capitulate to it, mistakenly believing that they 
are dissociating themselves from the opposition. . . . But 
in our work we cannot dance to anybody’s tune. Still less 
can we allow ourselves to be guided in our work by what 
the members of the opposition say about us. We must 
pursue our own path, brushing aside both the fraudulent 
attempts of the opposition and the errors of certain of 
our Bolsheviks who have fallen victims to the provocation 
of the opposition.’” 

And then further on on Page 43 it says: 

“According to the rule against yielding to the provoca- 
tions of an enemy (par. 7), the Politburo would not nec- 
essarily retaliate to a political offensive against the Soviet 
Union with war, unless it was convinced that the offen- 
sive carried a certain indication of imminent attack.” 
I would like to ask the General if that perhaps is one of 

the bases upon which he feels that the Soviet Union will not 
go to war until it suits their purpose and until the calculated 
chance of their winning is greater than their chance of losing 
regardless of what may happen in the Far East. 

General MacArthur. That would completely support my 
thesis. 

Senator Knowland. Now finally, Mr. Chairman—and I 
would like to say for the benefit of Admiral Davis who is going 
to have to read this record, that this should be treated as 
secret and not released to the press 

[Deleted] 

That is all, Mr. Chairman, of my questions. 

Senator Russell. Under the procedure that I have adopted, 
the Senator from California and the Senator from Connect 
cut have been designated to deal with these top secret docv- 
ments which have been cryptographically handled as well 3 
with those documents that are marked “Eyes only,” to report 
to this Committee as to whether or not the Department of 
Defense has made a reasonably fair presentation of the cor 
tents of those documents. 

The staff of the Committee will therefore prepare a request 
to be submitted to the Department of Defense to permit thee 
two Senators designated to examine the documents and male 
a report to the Committee as to whether the statement It 
ferred to in the compilation is correct. 

Now, while we are on the subject of that compilation, ! 
desire to make a brief statement. 

Now, General, in the preparation for these hearings, th 
Senators requested me, as Chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, at that time, to request a number of documents, 
highly classified, from the Department of Defense. 

On my own behalf, and as Chairman of the Committee, i# 
order to obtain the fullest possible evidence on this hearing 
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[ likewise requested that a number of documents that were 
elated to the matters I anticipated would be involved. 

This involved a tremendous mass of highly secret matter, 
it had all been submitted, just as requested; and obviously 
his Committee has no facilities for handling, processing, 
briefing. or even protecting the security of those documents. 

The Department of Defense, in an effort, that I think was 
quite comprehensive, to comply with the Committee’s request 
for this information, had prepared under the direction of the 
joint Chiefs of Staff, a secret compilation of extracts from 
ill these pertinent documents. 

It consists of something over 100 mimeographed pages of 
naterial. The material is arranged in chronological order, 
and purports to contain all of the various exchanges between 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and your command in the East. _ 

Now, during the progress of these hearings, the Joint Chiefs 
will undoubtedly appear before the Committee, as well as 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Now, it would be most helpful to us, and only fair to you, to 
lace in your hands a copy of this secret compilation. It would 
ssist us if you, or somebody, some member of your staff in 





whom you have confidence, were to go through this compila- 
ion and let us know whether, in your best judgment, it is an accu- 
ate and reasonably comprehensive extract from these reports. 

I will ask General Mudge to hand you Copy No. 1 of 
this compilation. 

It is, of course, a registered secret document. I will be 
glad to put it in your custody, in the hope that you may find 
it possible either to examine it yourself, or have it examined 
and give this Committee an opinion as to whether or not it 
is a reasonably accurate and complete document. 

General MacArthur. I have no files whatsoever, Senator. 
| have no means of checking what has been omitted; and I 
have only my own recollections as to the contents of these 
documents. 

It would be quite impossible for me to go over them, to 
make any comprehensive check. 

I am entirely willing to trust to the judgment and discre- 
tion of the Department of Defense in anything they wish to 
submit, or anything they wish to omit. 

Senator McMahon. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russell. Senator McMahon. 

Senator McMahon. I was under the impression that the 
subcommittee had been appointed to consult with the censors 
on any matter that was disputed, as to whether or not it 
should be included in the transcript, or left out. 

If the duty of the subcommittee is to go further than that, 
and to examine documents in the possession of the Joint 
Chiefs, on their working papers, I would like to have the 
Chairman relieve me of that responsibility. 

Senator Russell. Senator, you understand that this is merely 
to see whether or not, in this compilation, in the case of any 
specific document—and I am sure it will not arise with re- 
spect to more than two or three documents—that it was my 
purpose that you and Senator Knowland represent the Com- 
mittee in reading the documents and comparing them with 
the compilation and report to the Committee whether or not it 
was reasonably comprehensive and accurate. 

I don’t think it would involve any great amount of time 
or effort on your part. You have had a great deal of experience 
in dealing with secret documents, as Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, and I would like to express the 
hope that you accept this assignment. 

I don’t think it would involve any terrific amount of work. 
Senator McMahon. I wanted it clear, it wasn’t on the basis 
of the amount of work involved. I wanted it clearly under- 
stood, then, that my assignment, among others, is to examine 
the documents which have been paraphrased, and which have 
been furnished— 
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Senator Russell. Exactly. 
Senator McMahon. —and we are not being delegated, in 
any way, to go over and examine any documents— 
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Senator Russell. No, no. - 

Senator McMahon. —that have not been furnished. 

Senator Russell. Now, there may be some other documents 
that will be mentioned in the course of the hearing, there may 
be some documents they did not paraphrase, because there 
are documents of that nature; but I do not anticipate that the 
Senator will be requested to read more than five or six docu- 
ments, before the hearings will be concluded. 

Senator McMahon. Mr. Chairman, my comment was not 
made because of work involved. That wasn’t the point. 

I want it clearly understood I would not take any responsi- 
bility to go over and try to look into the working forms which 
had not been furnished. 

Senator Russell. No, no; this merely involves, I might say 
to the Senator, that out of the innumerable discussions which 
I have had in undertaking to prepare for this, I have met with 
the Defense Establishment members, and we know that it is 
not feasible for the 26 members, or even five or six, to read 
all of those documents, and it should be in the hands of a 
subcommittee to handle documents of that nature. 

Senator Hickenlooper. There was some questioning, and I 
passed at that time, but I do have one question I would like 
to ask, when my time comes. 

Senator Russell. I understood that you, Senator, waived 
the second round. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I had waived the second round. 

Senator Russell. I have no desire to cut anybody off, I want 
them to have full opportunity— 

Senator Hickenlooper. I have one question that came to me 
this afternoon that I would like to ask, if I may. 

Senator Russell. The General said, in order to conclude 
this, that you have no desire to have this document? 

General MacArthur. I have a copy, sir; but I cannot pos- 
sibly go over it and give you any assurances that it is abso- 
lutely correct and conclusive of the facts of all the documents. 

Senator Russell. I didn’t intend that. 

General MacArthur. I have no method of checking this at 
all, except my own general recollection; and as I have said, I 
have complete confidence in this being done by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in an entirely satisfactory way, as far as I 
am concerned. 

Senator Russell. Of course if you do not desire to have the 
responsibility for the document, I shall not undertake to 
force it on you. 

General MacArthur. It is quite entirely agreeable to me 
to leave it to the Department of Defense, and the subcom- 
mittee that has been appointed, to determine what should be 
printed and what should not. 

Senator Russell. Well, this is not printed, this is still secret 
matter but involves the paraphrase of documents that were 
transmitted cryptographically. 

General MacArthur. I understand thoroughly. 

Senator Russell. Now, Senator Knowland, before we pro- 
ceed with the questioning, was it your idea we ought to have 
the hearing this afternoon with respect to that testimony or 
defer it until Monday morning 

Senator Knowland. I think, since we will have the Defense 
establishment up on Monday morning, and it is getting late, 
and we have not finished with the questions, it might be a 
little late for the Committee to have the Admiral come up. 
I do hope we will take it up Monday morning with the De- 
fense establishment. 

Senator Russell. I will call the meeting at least a few min- 
utes before the time scheduled to hear the witnesses in order 
that we may settle the question with respect to that par- 
ticular testimony. 

Senator Fulbright? 

Senator Fulbright. General, I have no new matter, I think, 
but there are one or two questions that have arisen in the 
course of the examination today I would like to clarify, and 
I hope it will take a very few minutes. 

This question—and I am sure it may appear repetitious but 
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nevertheless I am not quite clear on the facts—I believe you 
stated yesterday you believed our allies would support your 
program in China and the Far East, and stated again today 
you believed that is what would happen. Senator Morse 
asked about this. But I was wondering if you would care to 
give us your views, that if they did not and we would carry 
it out alone—I believe you said yesterday we should? 

General MacArthur. That is right. 

Senator Fulbright. Even though they refused to go along. 

Now, it seems to me it may be an important consideration 
that if we should go it alone in the Far East, that it is likely 
that we would have to go it alone elsewhere, that is, in the 
European theater. In other words, I can hardly imagine if 
we come to such great differences with the British, for ex- 
ample, or the French, that they would not support us in that 
endeavor, that they would continue to do so in other areas. 

I would assume that is a fairly deep difference to cause 
them to draw apart. 

Now, if that should happen, we would lose, I assume, the 
use of the air bases that are now on land belonging to England 
and France, which would handicap very severely any possible 
struggle with Russia. 

Of course, that question has been brought up in the press 
and is one I think we have to face. Would you care to com- 
ment on that? 

General MacArthur. I think the great loser if such a de- 
plorable break would come would be the nations who split 
off from the United States. In the subject of Western defense, 
for instance, those nations who are involved are much more 
dependent upon our helpfulness than we would lose if they 
split and became independent. 

What you prophesy, or the possibility that you have raised, 
Senator— 

Senator Fulbright. I do not prophesy it. 

General MacArthur. I corrected myself. Pardon. —is a most 
deplorable situation. But if in your question there is the in- 
ference that the threat, almost the blackmailing threat, that 
we had to agree in spite of what we thought was our own 
just interests to every demand that was made upon us in 
order to continue that unity, it is my belief the unity is 
valueless. 

I believe there must be some agreement on these things, 
but I believe that loyalty is a two-way thing. I believe it has 
got to be practiced by both sides. I do not believe that one 
partner can say to the other, “You will have to accept my 
dictum or we will break the partnership.” Such a partnership, 
in my opinion, Senator, would be quite worthless. 

Senator Fulbright. General, I agree with you. But we do 
know there is a great difference of opinion in the press, which 
reveals that many people in this country, many of our in- 
fluential newspaper people complain that we are dominated 
by the British foreign policy. Recent accounts from Great 
Britain and the resignation of some of the leading members 
of their cabinet indicate that the British feel that they are too 
much dominated by our foreign policy; and there we have a 
very definite difference of views. 

I am not capable of telling you which of those views is 
the absolutely true one, but there is that difference. 

Now I think it is the duty of statesmanship to try to recon- 
cile these differences and work together. That is about all I 
know that we should try to do. 

General MacArthur. I believe that the international differ- 
ences of the allies should be settled upon a just basis for all 
concerned. I do not believe that the special influence of any 
one group animated by its own selfish interest should be 
predominant in those things. 

I believe that if we can not come to such a just solution 
with our allies, that it practically means we are not allies. 

I believe that the questions involved in the defense of the 
Western Pacific should be settled on their merits; they 
should not be settled on what the differences of political 
opinions are in the cabinet of Great Britain or in our own 
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Administration, for that matter. They should be adjudged 
by sensible, sound minds that carry the responsibilities of 
these governments upon the basic interests of the people 
concerned. It should rise far above any of the inferences that 
were carried in the quotations that you have made. 

If we can not arrive at such just decisions with our best 
friends, why, we have reached a very deplorable state of 
intercourse. 

General MacArthur. Now I believe sincerely that the fun. 
damental interest of the British, which is the nation you haye 
invoked, is involved in this question of the Western Pacific. 
and I believe most sincerely that they are cutting their own 
throats in following the plans they have of such complete 
support of Red China, and the complete support of the giy. 
ing of Formosa into the hands of a potential Red enemy. 

Senator Fulbright. General, I agree— 

General MacArthur. (Interposing) I cannot believe— 

Senator Fulbright. (continuing)—with that position. 

General MacArthur. (continuing)—that the sound common. 
sense of Britain would make such a decision—I cannot be- 
lieve it. And I believe that the question that we have enough 
brains and sense and integrity in both of those two great 
countries to reach a proper, sound, sane decision—that ques- 
tion is one which would not involve a definite breach of our 
friendship. 

It, perhaps, would be one of the most tragic things in 
modern civilization to see the Anglo-Saxon peoples split. 
But that does not mean that either should be so inflexible, so 
obdurate that they take a fixed position and will not listen 
to any reason. 

Now, the position that the British took upon this question 
of the recognition of Red China and of the disposition of 
Formosa, was taken long, long ago. Many conditions have 
changed since then. The inflexibility of their position has 
been obdurate and unyielding. It runs counter not only to 
our best interests, indeed, to what I think involves the ven 
life of this nation, but I think it runs counter to the British 
own best interest. 

I think it threatens them, as I have said here; I believe 
that if you do not carry this thing to a success in the Westem 
Pacific, that it is the beginning of the downfall of Europe; 
that is one of the most serious arguments I make. 

I am just as concerned about the future of Western Europe 
as any Western European is in so’far as protecting it from 
falling into the hands of the Soviet or of Communism. 

Senator Fulbright. General, there is one other point. In 
yesterday’s very short exchange with regard to Communism, 
what is the idea, what is our enemy, is it a country or is it an 
idea, I am not quite satisfied with the record that I made. I 
want to make a very short statement, and ask your comment 
on it. It is only a paragraph or two. 

It seems to me that Communism, as a method of organiz- 
ing society, is antagonistic to the democratic system. The 
two are completely antithetical, and as ideas they are op 
posed to each other, but it does seem to me it is only when 
the idea of Communism is embodied in a people, that is, @ 
nation, such as Russia, that it becomes really dangerous to 
our security. 

If we admit that Communism, as an idea without regard 
to its being the weapon of a powerful, aggressive people like 
the Russians is dangerous to our system, it seems to me to be 
admitting that it has real merit; that it may have appeal to 
people as a way of organizing their society. Now, I do no 
think it has, any more than you do. 

Without the use of force I don’t think people will adopt 
Communism, I don’t think we have any examples of wher 
they have voluntarily accepted the domination of Commu 
nism. 

In other words, in peaceful competition, without the us 
of arms, Communism will not prevail. 

Therefore, I believe that it is the combination of Com- 
munism with the great military strength of Russia that really 
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concerns us. I note that in practically every case in Europe the 
aders of the domestic native Communist movements are all 
ple who have been trained in Moscow, and seem to be 
agents of Moscow in those respective countries. 
I don’t know whether that differs as much as we appear 
to differ yesterday from your views or not. My thought is 
what concerns us now is this extension of the physical power 
of Russia over so many satellites, making an imbalance in the 
wer potential among nations. 

General MacArthur. That would be one of the threats of 
Communism, but I don’t believe for a minute that you should 
jiscount the enormous attempts at internal sabotage, the 
fact that the various cells that they feed out don’t practice 
nilitary force, but they practice the tremendous psychological 
factors of propaganda, of creating confusion, of bewilderment, 
of belittling and assassinating characters of the people that 
are opposed to them, of all the methods of the fifth column, 
which have so undermined the confidence of free peoples in 
their own institutions—those things are raging every day in 
almost every country of the world. 

They have nothing to do with military force, but they are 





allied with it. 

Senator Fulbright. I don’t make myself clear yet. I agree 
that is one of their methods, but aren’t all of those in this 
country and Canada in practically every case—are they not 
supported by Russia? Don’t they draw their strength, their 
money, the brains—especially the brains—the men who are 
sent to organize them, from Russia. 

What I was trying to do is simply develop the primacy of 
Russia in the development and use of Communism as a 
weapon in this international struggle. 

General MacArthur. I don’t think there is any question that 
the strongest member of and the strongest supporter of the 
Communist doctrine is the Soviet Union, both in numbers, in 
power, in brains—it was the almost original home of the Com- 
munist doctrine. 

Senator Fulbright. Now, even today, at least my informa- 
tion we get with regard to Europe, which is much more vol- 
uminous than it has been in the Far East certainly, in the 
Committees I have been on, is that there is a very definite 
relationship today between the leaders of Communism in 
France and Italy with Moscow, that they are in constant com- 
munication and take their orders. Isn’t that your impression 
from what you know? 

General MacArthur. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Fulbright. Well, is it true in the Far East? I be- 
lieve mention was made here the other day of a case that 
arose and was studied in Japan itself. I don’t recall the name. 
It was a Communist spy, a quite famous one, in Japan. Was 
he not under the direction of Moscow? 

General MacArthur. I couldn’t tell you. I don’t know who 
you are referring to. You will have to be more specific. 

Senator Fulbright. Sorge, I believe, the case was men- 
tioned here. Sorge was mentioned in the hearings yesterday. 

General MacArthur. That was a case that took place many 
years before we occupied Japan. 

Senator Fulbright. I thought it was after you were in the 
Far East. 

General MacArthur. As I recall, he was an accused Soviet 
spy that was arrested and executed in Japan, but that was, I 
think, in ’42 or ’43. It has no connection and relation that I 
can see to what has occurred in Japan since the surrender. 

Now, as to the statement that you said that I had inferred 
that Communism throughout the Asiatic countries was con- 
trolled and dictated by the Soviets, my speech to the Congress 
shows very clearly a divergence from any such thought. 
Senator Fulbright. We have been told that Mao Tse-tung 
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was trained in Moscow and had close personal relations in 
Moscow. Is that not true? 
General MacArthur. How would I know, Senator? 
Senator Fulbright. You don’t know. You know that that is 
commonly reported? 
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General MacArthur. That is what has been reported, but I 
can give you no testimony on Mao. 

Senator Fulbright. Have you any reason to believe it is 
not so? 

General MacArthur. I have no reason to believe either way, 
sir. I am not a competent authority to discuss it. 

Senator Fulbright. I certainly don’t pretend to be. What I 
am relating are impressions gathered from the press. I have 
no other knowledge, but that is commonly believed. 

General MacArthur. My advice to you, Senator, is—if you 
listen to advice from a fellow Arkansas man—not to believe 
everything you see in the press. 

Senator Fulbright. Yes, I think that is very good advice, 
and not some of the things we hear in committee meetings 
do we always believe. 

You take in the case of France, this man Thorez and Duclos 
—the information with regard to them is a little more precise 
than in the press. That is, our own diplomatic people tell us 
in no uncertain terms that they are agents of Moscow and 
there is a very definite influence flowing from Moscow into 
those countries at all times. 

Well, I thought—I wanted to make the point that it seemed 
to me that Russia is the primary threat to our physical se- 
curity. Now, whether or not the idea of Communism, dis- 
associated from Russia, is a great threat in another matter. 

It isn’t connected with that very powerful physical force 
—if it isn’t, I don’t feel there is any great danger that it can 
compete in a peaceful society with the idea of democracy. 
It doesn’t seem to me that it has the basic merit that would 
prevail. 

There was one other question that is a matter of me- 
chanics, General, that you came right up to the point, but I 
believe you stopped just short. 

I won't repeat all of the background, but in the course of 
questions by Senator Morse was the mechanics of what would 
happen if Chiang’s troops were utilized and the Generalissi- 
mo’s troops did go on to the mainland, what would happen 
if after that happened the Chinese did withdraw from Korea? 

What would be our obligations to the Generalissimo? I ask 
that purely as a matter of information. I would assume that 
the Generalissimo, if they were at all successful, would wish 
to continue. 

Do you think we could honorably disengage ourselves from 
any obligations to pursue it? 

General MacArthur. I don’t exactly know how comprehen- 
sive your question is. But he happens to be a friendly ally, and 
I would regard him and help him and aid and assist him in 
due proportion, just as we do to our other friends and allies. 

That depends largely upon our own interests, upon our 
own potentialities. upon the general alignments and policies 
that exist at the time. 

I would not attempt to answer such hypothetical questions 
so far in the future. I make no pretense to be a seer or a 
prophet. 

Senator Fulbright. What suggested the question was the 
conversation in some detail with Senator Morse about that 
line of questions discussing whether or not they would be 
used as guerrilla troops or how well trained they were. You 
got up to that point and left it dangling. I didn’t understand 
how we closed up such an undertaking, assuming it took 
place. That is, that is what would follow from the adoption 
of your plan. I wonder if you have any idea about that. 

There is one other last question, General. You must have 
contemplated it in the course of your long career. Could you 
give any thoughts about what you think are the basic causes 
of war? 

General MacArthur. Senator, I remember once when I was 
a young boy. My father was an Army officer and was ordered 
to Fort Leavenworth. It was the start of our school system. 
Every week they had a lyceum discussion, and an officer was 
assigned to make a discussion on the topic that was given 
him. 
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My father was a man of great equanimity and of modesty 
of character, rarely aroused, placid, congenial. He came home 
one night in the greatest possible anger. My mother said, 
“Arthur, what is the matter with you?” 

He said, “Well, I have just been assigned to make the 
discussion at next week’s lyceum.” And my mother said, 
“Why, you should be very proud to get an opportunity.” 
She said, “What is the subject?” And my father said, “That 
is the trouble. The subject that was assigned to me was this: 
the spirit of the age—what is it?” (laughter) 

Now, when you ask me to analyze the causes of war, I 
could go and show you hundreds of books that would dis- 
cuss that from various angles. The remaining twilight years 
of my life wouldn’t be long enough to put the full thesis out. 

Senator Fulbright. I wouldn’t expect the full thesis. 

General MacArthur. I do revert to the fact, though, that 
what I have suggested, that you do get the complete answer 
and the absolute analysis of everything that is involved in 
that if you would abolish war. 

If you will admit that- whatever the causes are, it is a 
curse and a scourge and no longer a possible method of set- 
tling disputes between nations, you will save all of the dis- 
cussions about the causes by its abolition. 

Senator Fulbright. That is the reason I asked the question 
—your very eloquent statement a little earlier today about 
abolishing war. I wondered if, feeling so strongly as you do 
about abolishing war, if you hadn’t considered what are the 
causes and how you go about abolishing it. 

Do you think some edict will abolish it? I would be very 
interested in how to abolish it, and that is why I asked the 
question. 

General MacArthur. Senator, I wouldn’t attempt to burden 
the record with any voluminous answer to that question. 

Senator Fulbright. Finally, what I was leading up to is: Do 
you feel that the approach that this Government has taken, 
beginning I would say in 1943 with action by the Congress 
directed toward abolishing it, is in the right direction or not? 

General MacArthur. Sir? 

Senator Fulbright. In the right direction. Are we pursuing 
a futile policy in our effort to abolish war? I consider every- 
thing we have done under the United Nations as being moti- 
vated by the purpose of abolishing war. Is that a wrong, 
futile, and naive approach, or is it not? 

General MacArthur. I think every effort that is made to 
abolish war or the causes of war, which are well known to 
every rational, reasonable man, is a noble and proper purpose. 

Senator Fulbright. General, that is not responsive to my 
= question. I asked you: Is the effort we have made— 

General MacArthur. I haven't any idea of trying to answer 
directly your question. I don’t think it falls within the scope 
of my knowledge or that I am qualified to discuss such a 
subject before this distinguished group. 

Senator Fulbright. You mean you don’t feel qualified to 
say whether or not the United Nations and what we have 
done in that direction is a step toward the abolition of war, 
in your opinion? You don’t. feel qualified to make any ex- 
pression about that? 

General MacArthur. I have only the barest knowledge of 
what has transpired in the United Nations. I have never been 
connected directly with their sessions. 

There are many, many things that have occurred that I 
have no knowledge of at all. I wouldn’t attempt in the slightest 
degree to pass judgment on that distinguished body. I don’t 
know enough about what they have done. 

I am sure—and I have said here—that their ultimate pur- 
pose, the mission that they are working for, is one of the 
highest and noblest that the Christian world has ever known. 

Now to discuss in detail things that I don’t know anything 
about would just be foolish and foolhardy on my part. 

Senator Fulbright. Well, I would like to point out I did 
not ask you to discuss it. 

General MacArthur. I am sure you know infinitely more 
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about it than I do. I am sure I cannot contribute an iota fp 
your knowledge. 

Senator Fulbright. I am not sure of that at all. You are the 
first and most important agent the United Nations has eye, 
had. Is it for that reason that you did not mention the United 
Nations in any way in your speech to the Congress—is the 
reason because you do not have a view as to whether or not 
it is a step in the right direction? 

General MacArthur. Of course, it is a step in the right dj. 
rection, Senator. I devoted 10 minutes here yesterday to try 
to give you my concepts. I tried to point out what I thought 
were its mechanical defects. I tried to say how high I regarded 
its purposes, and the hopes that I had, with all other sane 
men, that something of that sort should be evolved. I djs. 
cussed it to the limit of my ability. I frankly don’t know wha 
you are trying to ask me. 

Senator Fulbright. Well, General, I apologize. I seem not 
to be able to make myself clear. That is not what I am 
asking at all. 

I believe you said, and I agree, that the difficulty is one 
of mechanics. We are all agreed about abolishing war. I mean 
there is nothing controversial about that. There is no one in 
this room or any other room that does not want to abolish war, 

The question is the mechanics. I thought it was a very 
simple question. Do you believe that the mechanics, the ma- 
chinery which we have adopted are reasonably well-designed 
to accomplish that purpose or do you think it is a lot of 
poppycock? 

General MacArthur. I would like to ask you that question, 
You know more about it. 

Senator Fulbright. Well, General, I am very free to say it 
is the best I can think of. I merely want to know what you 
think. I cannot think of a better approach. 

General MacArthur. I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
it to pass any judgment. It is very interesting to know that 
you approve its methods and its projects, and what it is doing 

Senator Fulbright. It is not interesting, nor is it news as 
to what I think about it. 

General MacArthur. I must say this— 

Senator Fulbright. It would be news as to what you think 
about it, because I have not yet seen whether you have said 
anywhere whether you thought it was reasonably well- 
designed to accomplish the purpose or not. That is the only 
question I was seeking an answer to. 

General MacArthur. I have had no direct contact with the 
United Nations, except to be the commander of the United 
Nations forces in Korea. 

Senator Fulbright. I thought that was quite a lot of contact. 

General MacArthur. If you judge the United Nations by 
the present situation in Korea, you would see that there must 
be some lack in the mechanics, because it has not made a 
complete success there, yet. 

Senator Fulbright. Well, I agree to that, and I was hoping 
that you might give us a suggestion as to how we could in- 
prove it as a matter of mechanics, not its objective, but what 
could be done as a very practical matter in its organization; 
and I hoped you might have a suggestion, but if you dont 
care to discuss it, I accept that. 

General MacArthur. Senator, if I ever have an opportunity 
to make the study, and I evolve anything that is worthwhile, 
I shall certainly communicate it to you. 

Senator Fulbright. I thank you very much. 

Senator Russell. Senator Cain? 

Senator Cain. Thank you, sir. 

General MacArthur, for the reason that, perhaps, you wil 
not visit with the Committee again, I merely want to say 
one individual that I have been extraordinarily privileged 
during the past three days to be able to listen and drink up 
your loyalty to country, your patriotism, your convictions 


and the boldness and aggressiveness, and I think reasonable ff 


ness of the positive program which you have advanced for 
the consideration of these joint committees. 
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General MacArthur, I have seven questions, sir: No. 1, I 
have understood you to believe that our first line of defense 
would probably become the West Coast States of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California, were Formosa to pass into the 
exclusive hands of an enemy. Have I gathered you com- 
pletely? 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Cain. That is your determination, sir? 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Cain. My second question, General MacArthur, 
would you care to comment on the present understrength of 
the combat divisions in Korea? 

The question is asked in hope that this Committee, if 
there is a way to do it, might be of greater service to the 
troops in Korea. 

General MacArthur. I think the Defense Department is do- 
ing everything that is possible to fill those ranks. They may 
be filled by this time. 

The program that was outlined provided that with the 
increase in the strength that is now going on that within a 
reasonable time we would not only have the ranks filled, but 
they were going to provide a system of rotation so that the 
men that had had the longest service might have a reason- 
able chance of getting back. 

Senator Cain. The end strength then that we have had in 
Korea up to this time is merely evidence of the fact that we 
simply have not had men sufficient to the undertaking which 
was involved in Korea. 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Cain. You have answered, I think, my third ques- 
tion, which I would state as being this: Because we under- 
stand and know that many of our troops have been in Korea 
for months, it would appear that some sort of a rotation sys- 
tem has been and will continue to be a pressing need. 

General MacArthur. No question about it. There is nothing 
that raises the morale of those troops more than to have some 
definite hope that they are not committed indefinitely and 
will get a chance to get back. 

Senator Cain. That is to say that many fine young Ameri- 
cans have been retained in Korea during past months for a 
longer period of time than would have been your choice had 
a rotation system been available to you? 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Cain. My fourth question, and I think many an 
American has an interest in it, is, and it has two parts, sir: 

The first, I ask, because I disagreed with the statement 
when it was first made many months ago. 

What is a police action? The second part of that same ques- 
tion is how long did that police action, if there was a police 
action, continue until war in Korea began? 

General MacArthur, without préjudice to anyone, I merely 
want to draw your attention to the fact that for months and 
months, the American public was advised that it was a police 
action, which was going on in Korea. I was one among many 
who did not understand it. I ask for clarification from you, 
if you please, sir. 

General MacArthur. To me, it was war from the day I got 
there. The term of police action may have been evolved in the 

concepts that it was an endeavor to clear and police all of 
Korea. I don’t think the term could have been evolved with 
reference to the actual type of fighting and battle that was 
going on. That was unadulterated war of the most savage char- 
acter. 

Now, in referring to a police action, it may be that it meant 
that they were using the mechanics of war to police Korea. 
That I wouldn’t be able to tell. 

Senator Cain. Well, I can understand— 

General MacArthur. I have never used the term myself. 

Senator Cain. Yes, sir. 

General MacArthur. I have seen it in some dispatches, some 
Papers, but I never regarded it as an attempt to say that that 
was a minor skirmish or something of that sort. 
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Senator Cain. Against the background of what you were 
doing in Korea, presumably you did not quite understand 
what the phrase “police action” meant when you read it in 
various publications. 

General MacArthur. I did not believe that it conflicted with 
the concept that we were fighting a very, very savage war. 

Senator Cain. My fourth question, sir: You have vividly on 
a number of occasions in the past three days described the 
conflict in Korea, and called it a war in every full sense of 
that word. 

My understanding is that you feel that we ought now, 
even at this late date, 10 months after the conflict began, 
serve an ultimatum on Red China, and if that ultimatum is 
not agreed to and does not result in a conference, that you 
believe that then it is up to the Congress and the Administra- 
tion to determine whether a formal declaration of war shall 
be declared against our enemies or whether the war shall 
be continued against those who seek to destroy the Allied 
forces without a formal declaration of war? 

Have I reasonably well understood your position, sir? 

General MacArthur. I never have given special considera- 
tion to the technical question of whether a declaration of war 
should be made or not. 

What my recommendations were, were that we would be 
permitted to use the full mechanics of our instrumentalities, 
that by doing so, we not only save lives, but we decrease the 
possibility of the conflict becoming a third world war. 

Whether it is necessary, a technicality of international 
law, which 25 years ago your questions could have been an- 
swered beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the declaration of 
war should have to be made—the international code has been 
so violated, and been accepted in its violation so generally, 
that whether it is necessary to go through that process, I 
wouldn’t be able to tell you. 

Senator Cain. Well, we need not, sir, go back as far as 25 
vears, I think. As I recall, there were formal declarations of 
war against America’s enemies beginning in 1941. 

My sixth question, sir. We refer to the Korean conflict many 
times these days as being a limited war. The use of the word 
“limited” implies that a minor war is being waged in Korea. 
You have said and restated that Red China is committing or 
intends to commit its full military potential and capacity 
against the Allied forces and against American troops. 

This means to me, General MacArthur, that we are engaged 
in a major war in Korea, and that our people ought to be very 
conscious of what we are involved in across the sea. 

You have told us so that I, as one, will never forget it, that 
the Korean war being waged today is as vicious and brutal 
and relentless and bloody as any war you have ever known 
anything about in your many years of experience. 

Am I then right in believing that we are engaged in Korea 
in a major war, and that bold and aggressive steps must be 
taken soon if that conflict is to be concluded successfully? 

General MacArthur. I agree entirely with what you say. 

Senator Cain. General MacArthur, my last observation, and 
I ask your response to it in the briefest possible form—As a 
member of this Senate, as just an American citizen, I under- 
stand our national purpose and that of the free nations within 
the United Nations to be a determination to stop and conquer 
aggression wherever it breaks out. It was in support of this 
declaration and determination, as I understand it, that the 
United Nations forces entered Korea. 

After 10 months of war, only 14 of 53 nations, free nations, 
have contributed troops to that conflict. To me it seems most 
unlikely and very unreasonable to assume that the United 
Nations can successfully stamp out any future aggression if 
it fails now to defeat and drive the aggressor out of Korea. 

My own conviction, purely as an individual, is that the first 
great challenge to the right of free men and free institutions 
to live and to be preserved in the future is going on today in 
Korea. 

General MacArthur. I agree with you entirely. 








Senator Cain. From your point of view then, sir, the chal- 
lenge to the future lies not in future potentials in other areas 
of this world but in that peninsula known as Korea? 

General MacArthur. It does. 

Senator Cain. I thank you, sir. 

Senator Russell. Senator Tobey. 

Senator Tobey. General MacArthur, when you paid that 
fine tribute to your late father a few minutes ago—equanimity 
and poise, slow to anger, plentiful of mercy—I thought of say- 
ing—Like father like son. I pay vou that tribute. 

General MacArthur. Thank you, sir. There is no tribute you 
could pay me that I would appreciate quite as much. 

Senator Tobey. With reference to Senator Cain’s remarks 
about the war in Korea being called a police affair, that to 
me is about anomalous to calling Red China Communists 
agrarian reformers. 

Now the question I want to ask you is only one, and that 
is—We have read in the press about conferences being held 
from time to time between the Soviet leaders and General 
Mao. How many, and to what extent have they been held, can 
you tell us? 

General MacArthur. The reports that we have received 
would indicate there have been several such conferences. 
Whether that is correct or not, Senator, I have never been 
able to find out. Our best source of information on things of 
that sort, of course, is from Peiping, and I have made many 
efforts to find out where those conferences were held, their 
scope, and so on. I have always gotten conflicting reports back. 
My own belief is that one or two conferences were held. 

Senator Tobey. That question is particularly of interest to 
me because I noted this afternoon in your comments you spoke 
of your feeling, I think, if I am correct, that relationships be- 
tween Red China and the Soviet were not as close as many 
have suggested. 

My last comment is this: This is not in the form of a 
question, although I will ask a question, but it is not a 
question on the evidence. You have sat here three days, 
giving a truly remarkable exhibition of a witness on the 
stand, maintaining your poise and temper, and giving answers 
to different questions compounded by the committee. 

We have a chairman, Dick Russell, for whom we have a 
deep affection and high regard. I say that in all sincerity. 

What I want to bring to your attention is this: After this 
ordeal, not of battle but of parliamentary procedure, do you 
feel the manner in which the hearings have been conducted, 
the questions and general attitude only confirms your faith 
in the democratic processes and parliamentary’ procedure? 

General MacArthur. I have never had a higher sense of 
distinction than being invited to confer with this body. I 
feel it is one of the most signal honors that has ever been 
given me. 

I don’t think that any man could criticize in the slightest 
degree either the conduct of the hearings, the scope, the 
methods. I never was so confident that the Congress of the 
United States is truly representative of the people .of the 
United States and the sole interest they have, whatever their 
political affiliation, is to see that our country propers and is 
secure. 

I value every minute of the time I have spent here in the 
company of these distinguished gentlemen. I claim each and 
every one a friend, whatever their feelings may be towards me. 

I do believe that this system is the best in the world, the 
best that has ever been evolved, perhaps the best that ever 
will be evolved, and I do believe that it is reaching its high- 
est point in the legislative halls of the Congress of the United 
States of America. 

Senator Tobey. General, in closing, there is not any man 
who knows his constitution but realizes that the Commander 
in Chief, the President, has the constitutional right to remove 
you or any other officer in a subordinate position. But the 
thing that bothers a great many people across the country 
and bothers me—and I speak very frankly; I am noted for that 
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—is, as I put it, the cruel and summary and unkind way jn Se 
which you were relieved from your command—not havin Se 
firsthand notice from the Commander in Chief, but having to will 
learn of that tragic thing in your life through the medium of Yc 
your wife who happened to hear it over the radio. That jg suce 
not my idea of standards of government. TI 
I am making that statement after listening to the questions peor 
of Senator Smith from New Jersey that he propounded to read 
ycu about the procedure that might have happened, that jt milit 
might have been approached in a more decent, orderly, and coul 
more humane and kindly way. G 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. I 
General MacArthur. I do not question in any way the action occu 
that has been taken by the President of the United States, rarel 
Senator Russell. Senator Stennis. I 
Senator Stennis. General MacArthur, I just have one ques. iA 
tion. There has been a great deal of speculation and talk patic 
about the air forces in Korea, our own air forces. This is pot resul 
critical of them. ende 
For instance, this morning the radio broadcast at 8 o'clock, liber 
broadcasted from Tokyo, quoted a prisoner, an American Bi 
soldier that had just been released as a prisoner. He said milit 
while he was with the enemy soldiers, whenever our artillery I 
would open up, they would run for cover, but when our ade 
planes would come over strafing they would just laugh. the 
Now that is the news that came in this morning. wou 
Now is there some explanation? I ask this as a member of did | 
the Armed Services Committee, and we have these matters its c 
here—this commentator suggested it might be because the LE 
plane was too fast. Now is there some light you could give 1 
us on this matter that is argued about here frequently? not | 
General MacArthur. I believe that the service that has been Se 
rendered by our Air Force in Korea, whether ground, Navy G 
or Marine, has been magnificent. goo 
I believe that perhaps too much was expected of the air. Se 
The air alone has certain limitations as compared with ground likec 
troops. G 
As far as the casualties that result from the action of air Se 
and artillery, they are quite different. The air covers an likec 
enormous area of ground. The casualties that it imposes upon G. 
an enemy are heavy and accumulative, but they are scat- I 
tered. An airplane hits here (indicating), another airplane Ame 
would hit over here, another airplane would hit over here. Y 
So the accumulative casualties are heavy, but they do not hit trou 
in any concentrated spot. But with artillery it is entirely dif- histc 
ferent. You got a battery, and when it puts its fire down, it T 
puts it in a very small concentrated area. As a matter of fact, or n 
the artillery is spotted by the air. We use the little puddle evol 
jumpers to train our fire on their targets. duce 
But the artillery fire with its concentrated areas is quite a mytl 
different thing from the dispersed fire that enemy planes put V 
down upon you. It is quite possible that this prisoner may of J 
have been an artillery man. There is a great deal of pride of The 
service, you understand. that 
The effectiveness of both of the weapons are tremendous, Ame 
but their range, their usefulness are very different, indeed. ravi: 
Both are deadly when they hit you. W 
I would say that the support that our tactical air has given adm 
to our ground troops in Korea has perhaps never beet asto 
equaled in the history of modern war. low 
It is quite evident to anybody that is acquainted with wat T 
that determined ground troops can not be stopped alone by late 
air. I think it is well understood now, certainly by the Congres lose: 
that passed the unification law, that modern war must have T 
all the components working together in unison, and that its our 
quite silly for anyone to say that the artillery fire is more effec- that 
tive or equally effective with the fire from a plane. The two T 
things are quite different. Both are important, both are abso dest 
lutely necessary for victory in modern war. tion 
Have I thrown any light upon your question? reali 
Senator Stennis. Yes, thank you. met! 
That is all, Mr. Chairman; thank you. ¥ 
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Senator Russell. Senator Long. 

Senator Long. I have just a few more questions, and I 
will be as brief as possible. 

Your occupation command has been pointed out as the most 

ecessful of any occupation force in history. 

That is the evaluation that has been placed on it by many 
people, and it therefore was somewhat of a surprise to me to 
read from a document a statement attributed to you, that no 
military occupation has ever been a success. I wonder if you 
could explain to us what you had in mind in that connection? 

General MacArthur. I would not accept any such quotation. 

I do believe, however, that the general concept of the 
occupation of a defeated nation, by the conquering nation, is 
rarely productive of good results. 

I believe there have been some exceptions. 

I would say that probably one of the most successful occu- 
pations in all history were those carried on by Caesar. The 
results have well justified his temporary occupation, and his 
endeavors to instill administrative order with the degree of 
liberalism that dignified the age in which he lived. 

But I will say, as a general rule, that I do not believe in 
military occupations. 

I believe that the termination of hostilities should be 
a definite and definitive thing, and it should not carry with it 
the punitive potentialities, the mortifications, the indelible 
wounds that go to some people in the occupied country that 
did nothing but display patriotism for their own country and 
its cause, good or bad. 

I do not believe that the system is a wise one. 

I do not say that all occupations in history, however, have 
not been successful. 

Senator Long. You made the statement— 

General MacArthur. And, I do believe that in Japan many 
good results have flowed from its occupation. 

Senator Long. You made the statement that the Japanese 
liked the Americans, I believe, at least in the Wake Island— 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Long. You were quoted as saying the Japanese 
liked your troops. 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir. 

I believe that the Japanese admire and respect not only the 
American way of life, but the American personality. 

You must understand that Japan suffered all of the disas- 
trous effects of perhaps the greatest isolation in modern 
history. 

Tucked away there in the North Pacific, they had little 
or no realization of how the rest of the world lived. They had 

evolved a feudalistic system of totalitarianism which had pro- 
duced results which were almost like reading the pages of 
mythology. 

When we landed in Japan, there were millions and millions 

of Japanese people that had never even seen a white face. 

They had been propagandized to the point that they believed 

that the most brutal of all nations was the United States of 

America; that when we occupied them, we were going to 

ravish them and exploit them in the most savage fashion. 

When the contrary proved to be the case, when we tried to 

administer a decent and just form of government, they were so 

astonished and so grateful that their inclinations were to fol- 

low us, and to copy what we did. 

They are like all Orientals. They have a tendency to adu- 

a a winner, and to have the most supreme contempt for a 
oser. 
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They lost at the height of their power. Only a fraction of 
our military force was utilized in overcoming them. They felt 
that we must have something that they could well copy. 

They despised themselves. Their defeat was not only the 
destruction of their armed forces, it was not only the occupa- 
tion of their country by foreign forces; it was their complete 
realization and distrust of their own basic concepts and 
methods of life. 

There was an enormous vacuum created there, in which the 
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Anglo-Saxon system of decency, fair play and justice came into 
play. 

They probably would have followed us and adopted many 
of our policies and criteria, merely because of what I have 
explained; but the more accustomed they became to our sys- 
tem of life—they watched us carefully, they were struck enor- 
mously by the spirituality of the American home. 

When our men, those magnificent men that brought me all 
the way back from Australia—when they came in with their 
self-reliance, their assurance, their reasonable self-restraint, 
when they saw those men, the first thing they did was to build 
their chapels, even before we built our hospitals, and it made 
an enormous impression on them. 

The more they became acquainted with the American way 
of life, the more that they understood what that way of life 
meant to them—they got more fun out of life, they got more 
return for what they put into life. 

They began to realize that the liberty of an individual, the 
dignity of man, were not merely flamboyant expressions of 
rhetoric, but were real methods by which we tried, at least, to 
regulate our methods of living. 

They have absorbed them to an astonishing degree. A 
great social revolution has taken place there, a revolution 
which, in effect, could only be compared to the great revolu- 
tions of our own types, such as the Magna Carta that brought 
liberty to the English people; or the French Revolution, that 
brought international freedom to France; or our own Revolu- 
tion, which brought the concept of local sovereignty 

Those things are thoroughly known and understood by 
every schoolboy in the world, because they were back- 
dropped by such sensational things—war, bloodshed, kings 
were guillotined; the whole drama of tragedy managed to 
emphasize these great charters of liberty so that they are 
fully understood; but there was no such drama in this evolu- 
tion that has taken place in Japan. 

There was no drop of blood that was spilled. It proceeded 
in a completely orderly fashion, by the processes of daily 
assimilation. 

The result is that the world at large, public opinion, does 
not realize the enormous change that has taken place. 

It does not mean that the Japanese character has undergone 
a great moral reformation. It means that a very isolated and 
backward nation has had a chance to taste of, and enjoy, and 
practice, the freedom which you and I learned at our mothers’ 
breasts when we were born. 

We miss them if we lose them, but we are not acutely con- 
scious of what they exactly mean—what they mean to people 
who, in general effect, were living in a type of exploitative slav- 
ery—willing slaves, I admit, because they believed in that sys- 
tem, but the freedom that has come to Japan has been quite sim- 
ilar to the freedoms that have been evolved in various peoples. 

Being from Louisiana, you know the gradual evolution that 
has taken place over the past 75 years. 

It is something of that nature, concentrative, not over a 
long period of years, but into a short period of time. 

For those reasons, the admiration that they have felt for 
the type of life that we introduced; the very evident attempts 
that we made at being just, in giving them another chance; 
the fact that we did not exploit them and do not intend to 
exploit them; the fact that we have resisted the efforts of 
other nations to exploit them; the fact that we have gone out 
of our way, like the Good Samaritan, after having fought them, 
and poured our dollars and our efforts to-give them another 
chance, has appealed to them tremendously. 

There is no sham about it. They respond to the good deeds 
that we have given them. 

They have another reason for being in our camp, and they 
are in our camp strategically, economically, financially, and 
to some extent spiritually. It is the fact that they would prob- 
ably be inclined to be there because if there is any one thing 
that I believe all Japanese except a very, very minor fraction 
would unite upon, is their fear and their hatred of the Russian. 
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As Communism emanates from Russia they recoil from it. 
That naturally helps to put them on our side. There are a 
great many other reasons that I won't attempt to go into. 

Senator Long. You believe that having enjoyed the free- 
doms that we enjoy in this nation and having acquired some 
understanding of them, that the Japanese people would not 
willingly part with those freedoms. 

General MacArthur. I think, Senator, that you can read the 
pages of history in vain to find incidence of a people, of a 
race or a nation which has enjoyed those freedoms who have 
willingly given them up. 

There are many that have had them choked out of them 
by foreign banners, but I don’t know of a single instance of 
any nation that practiced liberty and freedom that has will- 
ingly given it up. 

Senator Long. Germany might be cited as an exception to 
that, however. Have you considered the fact that Germany 
at one time had a democratic government after World War I 
and later followed Hitler, and enthusiastically apparently at 
one time. 

General MacArthur. Well, the German problem is a com- 
pletely and entirely different one from the Japanese problem. 
The German people were a mature race. 

If the Anglo-Saxon was, say, 45 years of age in his de- 
velopment, in the sciences, the arts, divinity, culture, the 
Germans were quite as mature. The Japanese, however, in 
spite of their antiquity measured by time, were in a very 
tuitionary condition. Measured by the standards of modern 
civilization, they would be like a boy of 12 as compared with 
our development of 45 years. 

Like any tuitionary period, they were susceptible to fol- 
lowing new models, new ideas. You can implant basic con- 
cepts there. They were still close enough to origin to be 
elastic and acceptable to new concepts. 

The German was quite as mature as we were. Whatever 
the German did in dereliction of the standards of modern 
morality, the international standards, he did deliberately. He 
didn’t do it because of a lack of knowledge of the world. He 
didn’t do it because he stumbled into it to some extent as the 
paneer did. He did it as a considered policy in which he be- 
ieved in his own military might, in which he believed that its 
application would be a short cut to the power and economic 
domination that he desired. 

Now you are not going to change the German nature. He 
will come back to the path that he believes is correct by the 
pressure of public opinion, by the pressure of world philos- 
ophies, by his own interests and many other reasons, and he 
in my belief will develop his own Germanic tribe along the 
lines that he himself believes in which do not in many basic 
ways differ from our own. 

But the Japanese were entirely different. There is no 
similarity. One of the great mistakes that was made was to 
try to apply the same policies which were so successful in 
Japan to Germany, where they were not quite so successful, 
to say the least. 

They were working on a different level. 

Senator Long. General, in your speech to Congress you 
spoke of general areas of Asia. I believe you had in mind 
China, but this might have also applied to Japan when you 
said: 

“What the peoples strive for is the opportunity for a 
little more food in their stomachs, a little better clothing 
on their back, a little firmer roof over their heads and the 
realization of the normal nationalist’s urge for political 
freedom.” 

It was significant to me that you noticed the actual 
physical aspects first, the food, clothing, shelter. Now 
you carried out reforms in Japan that dealt with the physical 
as well as the spiritual. Your land reforms for example was 
a system as I understand it of giving all these Japanese farm- 
ers a chance to own the land that they were working. 

Could you give us some idea of how you put that into 
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effect Did you attempt to remunerate the large landowners 
who had previously owned the land or just how were these 
land reforms put into effect? 

General MacArthur. In the consideration of the question of 
land distribution in Japan, you must understand that prac. 
tically half of the Japanese population are farmers. You must 
understand that the population of Japan, over 80 million, jg 
crowded into a small area of about the geographical size of 
the State of California or the State of Montana. That of that 
land not more than 16 or 17 per cent of the area is profitably 
agriculturally tillable. i 

They are perhaps the. best agriculturists in the world. 
They probably can get more out of the land than any other 
peoples, certainly that I have ever known, but in spite of that 
fact, they have never in the last 30 years been able to grow 
enough food to feed their population. 

The norm over those 30 years would range from 12 per 
cent to 30 per cent of the food consumption had to be im. 
ported. They are a very thrifty people and the food consump. 
tion is of the most modest character. 

The average consumption in calories per capita per day in 
Japan is about 2,500 calories. That is about halt of what is 
either eaten or wasted in the United States. A more favorable 
comparison perhaps would be with our ration to the troops- 
we don’t waste too much—which is 3,500 calories, so that 
you will understand that even with their thrift, that they were 
living upon a very narrow margin as far as food was concerned, 

I give this background to show you how important the 
farmer was to the life of Japan. When we went in there, there 
were very large landholdings by landholders who in various 
degrees we thought exploited the farmer himself. We passed 
the necessary laws to make it possible fer the farmer to buy 
that land. We issued certificates which amounted to bonds 
which would become due over the course of 25 years. 

We tried to arrive at a fair appraisal of the land, and we 
confiscated nothing, but we forced the absentee landholder 
to sell his land to the farmer who tilled it. 

That process was extraordinarily successful. I don’t think 
that since the Gracchi effort at land reform in the days of the 
Roman Empire there has been anything quite as successful 
of that nature that has been brought about. 

The result has been not only to improve the food produe- 
tion but it has been to establish a political segment of society 
which before was nervous, irritable, exploitable, into one of 
the most sound conservative elements of the political life of 
Japan, and, as I say, its great importance lies in the fact that 
50 per cent of Japan are farmers, that is every farmer only 
has to feed his counterpart, so he is a very important segment. 

We have been trying to do the same thing in the fishery. 
It was dominated by industrial tycoons who did not give the 
fair meat to the laborer that was involved in it. That is in 
process of evolution now. 

We have made considerable strides but it doesn’t compare 
with the successes we have had in the land reform. 

Senator Long. In other words, you put into effect the con 
cept that Americans have been working on for at least 7) 
years of breaking up monoply and of giving the individu 
the opportunity to own a stake in his country and his gover 
ment by owning property for example. In other words, th 
idea of the private ownership of property is meaningful to 








least half the Japanese who own their own farms. 

Now that type of thing is an impendiment to any Comm 
nist organizers attempting to interest people in a differet 
form of Government, is it not? 

General MacArthur. Correct. 

Senator Long. If the Communists want to go to the Jap 
nese and convince them that they should be members of the 
Communist group, they are going to have to talk about some 
thing beside land reform or something different from the e&- 
ploitation of the workingman because those factors have beet 
reduced in Japan insofar as you could work them out, I take it 

General MacArthur. Japan had great monopolies. The re 
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forms that were put into effect were designed after the Amer- 
ican pattern to abolish monopoly and introduce fair competi- 
‘ive systems along the capitalistic concepts that we prac- 
tice ourselves. 

The actual laws that were passed were perhaps a little 
more rigid than our own so-called antitrust laws and _ anti- 
nonopoly provisions. The application of those laws as yet does 
not approach in efficiency our own American system. 

We have, however, inculcated the basic concept in Japan 
of free competitive enterprise, in its development and in all 
the so-called democratic policies and reforms that we have 
introduced. 

As soon as we lift the occupation they will be modified, 
they will become more indigenous to the Japanese culture and 
dvilization, but I believe sincerely that the soundness of the 
idea will prevent their ever being discarded or uprooted un- 
less it is by foreign occupation. 

Senator Long. Did you attempt to make any provision to 
jeep the land from once again falling into the hands of large 
landowners? Did you attempt to pass any provisions to re- 
trict the amount of property, particularly farm land anv 
me individual could own? 

General MacArthur. That is one of the provisions. Japanese 
fuming is the complete antithesis of American farming. We 
do things in a great scientific way. As compared with our 
methods, they might be called a sort of a pick-and-shovel, as 
compared with our great bulldozer methods. 

In our agricultural development when I was a boy, I think 
that it is quite possible that 35 per cent of our people were 
farmers. 

I have been away a long time and I am not quite familiar 
yet, but it is my belief that not more than 12 or 15 per cent 
of our people are farmers. We have consolidated it. We have 
put in the great master methods of scientific development. But 
in Japan it is quite the other way. They run to the little in- 
dividual farms. So in the distribution we have limited their 
farm lands to what one family could exercise its full labor 
potential on. 

Unless there is a radical change in the laws that the Diet 
passed, I do not believe it would be possible for the landlord 
system to gain a toe hold in Japan. I believe that practically 
all of Japan agrees in the merit of the reformation that has 
taken place in that regard. 

Senator Long. General, what is your estimate of the Japa- 
nese police reserve that you organized during the latter part 
of your regime prior to your relief? 

[Deleted] 

General MacArthur. The Japanese police system when we 
entered Japan represented a complete national localization 
of the military power of the constabulary under the police. 
We completely uprooted that and established a police system 
which was to some extent modeled upon our own police sys- 
tems, in that the local centers, the municipal centers, would 
maintain their own police forces, and that there should be a 
national police reserve which would handle the areas which 
did not fall under municipal control, and that the two could 
be amalgamated in case of emergency. 

The size of those police forces, of the municipal force in 
accumulated strength, was about 90,000, and of the cen- 
tralized police force was about 30,000. 

Back of all that when the occupation troops remained in 
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Japan, of course, were our own forces. When I took those 
forces out I felt it necessary for the internal security of Japan 
to organize an auxiliary police force, which we called the 
National Police Reserve, which would be in the nature of 
constabulary rather than police. 

We organized them very much on the same form as our 
own Army divisions. They constitute about 75,000 men, or- 
ganized into four divisions. Their training has progressed 
favorably. 

I regard them as quite comparable to any similar force I 


have ever seen. 


They have not been armed with anything that could be 
called military weapons. [Deleted] 

Senator Long. I believe that former Senator Dulles, the 
present American Ambassador to Japan, I believe, or the 
special American Ambassador, stated that it might be neces- 
sary for Japan to make some contribution to the collective 
security of the free world in the future. If that should be the 
case, I assume that that police reserve could be converted 
into a very efficient although small element of an international 
security force. 

General MacArthur. Unquestionably you would expand 
that force and you could very readily convert the present force 
into excellent ground troops. I believe that it is inherent that 
Japan would have to contribute to its own security. 

I think it is also inherent in the situation that she could 
not ever support economically all of the modern elements of 
warfare such as the expense of arms, of a large navy or a 
comprehensive air force. 

She could contribute, however, sufficient ground troops 
which would obviate the necessity of any other country having 
ground troops in Japan, and I presume that that would be 
the logical outcome of the provisions of a treaty, and the im- 
mediate aftermath. 

It is impossible to conceive that the United States would 
indefinitely accept the responsibility for policing the Japanese 
islands. 

We would contribute, I assume, to their defense, the same 
type of components that we would contribute to the other na- 
tions of the Pacific—in large measure our naval and air com- 
ponents. But the ground forces should be supplied from 
the native contingents, and in doing so, such a procedure 
would not involve in the slightest degree any possibility of 
the resurrection of any military threat to any other society in 
the Pacific Ocean. 

It would constitute nothing that even resembled the old 
military machine of Japan, but what is more, I believe that the 
old concept that the Japanese have that they could advantage 
themselves by the processes of war, have been thoroughly and 
completely knocked out of them by the results of the last war. 

At the height of their military power, they were easily 
overcome. I believe the Japanese people, as a whole, have 
lost any concept that they would advantage themselves by 
military adventure far afield. I believe that is even a greater 
security, perhaps, than their not being able economically to 
sustain and maintain the elements of naval and air forces 
that would be necessary if they intend to embark upon any 
predatory effort. 

Senator Long. General MacArthur, I know that you have 
stated several times in your testimony that this nation should 
assume moral leadership, and you have certainly given every 
indication that you have sound ideas of how that moral lead- 
ership can be asserted. 

The President of the United States has said, I believe, that 
you are free to express your opinion on matters that you 
would care to discuss; and I certainly do hope that as basic 
issues do arise, and particularly involving fundamental ques- 
tions on which this nation must pass, particularly in our field 
of foreign affairs, that you will express that opinion from 
time to time, because undoubtedly it will be an influence for 
the good of this country, and for the moral leadership that 
we need. 

We need moral leadership not only in us as a nation, but 
we need moral leadership within the nation. 

General MacArthur. Senator, as I said to the Congress, old 
soldiers fade away. 

Senator Long. General MacArthur, it has been a great 
privilege to have been here with you and to have had the 
opportunity to ask these questions, and again let me thank 
you for the many years of faithful service you have rendered 
this nation. 

General MacArthur. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Long. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 





Senator Bridges. Mr. Chairman, in assigning your program 
for the first of the week with respect to witnesses— 

Senator Hickenlooper. I wonder if I could ask this one 
question before you get into procedure? 

Senator Russell. Well, Senator, of course, you have that 
right. I can only express the hope that it will not prove— 

Senator Hickenlooper. I hope I am not offending, but I 
passed up my opportunity a while ago so that other members 
can have their chance, and this question has come to me 
recently. I think I am entitled to ask one question. 

Senator Russell. I stated you were entitled to 100 of them if 
you wished to ask them. I am not trying to cut you off. You 
can question just as long as you choose. 

Senator Hickenlooper. This information has come to me 
this afternoon, General: I have been asked if I would direct 
this question to you for whatever comment you might have to 
make on it: 

I am told that in a book by one Freda Utley, which is 
forthcoming shortly, entitled, “China Story,” it is stated that 
in September, 1946, in this book she states, I am told, that 
when you issued a warning against the dangers of Commu- 
nism in Japan, John Carter Vincent was quoted in the New 
York Herald Tribune as having charged you were launching 
an anti-Soviet campaign in violation of State Department 
directives to you to use Japan for building a bridge of friend- 
ship to the Soviet Union. 

Now, that is alleged to be a statement in this forthcoming 
book. The question is, did you receive directives or instruc- 
tions or suggestions that you should so use Japan as to make it, 
in effect, building a bridge of friendship to the Soviet Union. 

General MacArthur. None whatsoever. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Thank you. 

Senator Bridges. Thank you. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I thank the chairman. 

Senator Bridges. Mr. Chairman, on procedure, we have had 
three very full complete days, and the General has been most 
generous to us, and we provided for continuity in the hearings. 

I wondered if it would meet with the approval of the 
chairman and the members here if next week we could meet 
just forenoons so that we could give some attention to the 
Senate and to our other business, and to other hearings which 
might be coming? 

Senator Russell. Senator, these hearings, of course, are on 
an extraordinary subject and we have not formally been using 
the pattern of congressional hearings. 

I am perfectly willing to leave that to the discretion of 
the Committee. I hope that we may follow this matter through 
to its conclusion as rapidly, as expeditiously as it can be done 
so that we can provide every member of this Committee, and 
consistent with the right of every member of this Committee, 
to exercise his constitutional prerogative of examining wit- 
nesses fully. 

What we are seeking are facts. The hearing will be a 
failure if anything should occur in the course of our investi- 
gation that would obscure one single fact casting any light on 
the very vital questions that we have under consideration. 

I am perfectly willing to leave it to the Committee as to 
whether or not we should have morning and afternoon ses- 
sions or confine them to mornings only. 

I think that we might settle that matter better on Monday 
when we see the course that the hearings will take. 

Senator Stennis. There is a vote scheduled for Monday. 

Senator Russell. It would be absolutely impossible to have 
any meeting on Monday afternoon. 

General MacArthur, I wish to state to you that the 
three days that you have been here with us are without 
parallel in my legislative experience. 

I have never seen a man subjected to such a barrage of 
questions in so many fields and on so many varied subjects. 

I marvel at your physical endurance. More than that, I have 
been profoundly impressed by the vastness of your patience 
and the thoroughness and the frankness with which you have 
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answered all of the questions that have been propounded 

We have certainly drawn freely on your vast reservoir of 
knowledge and experience, not only as a great military cap. 
tain, but as a civilian administrator of eighty million people 

I want to thank the members of this Committee for their 
very fine attitude throughout these hearings. There are yp. 
doubtedly differences of opinion here as to some of the details 
on the matters that are involved, but we are closing now, | 
think, with a fine understanding and grasp of the American 
concept of the right to differ in opinions without giving 
offense. We hope that we will be able to arrive at the truth 
when we conclude our deliberations and our labors. 

I agree, indeed, that these hearings have until now beep 
a fine illustration of democracy at work. I hope that they may 
be conducted to their conclusion in such a manner as will 
strengthen the faith of the American people in our institutions 
of government and in our form of government. 

We have only commenced the hearings. We will have next 
week other great and distinguished military leaders, as wel] 
as civilian witnesses. 

We will continue to delve into this matter with the ob. 
jective of discovering the facts and the truth in order that 
we may contribute to the workings of democracy, and to en- 
able America to emerge from the very critical situation jn 
which we find ourselves today, safe and secure, and supply- 
ing the world the leadership that is necessary to enable us to 
have the best place on earth to live. 

Senator Connally. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a 
word. As co-chairman, I have not “co-chairmaned,” although 
I have been here all the time. 

I want to say to General MacArthur—that is no fault of 
anybody but myself—I can say that. The chairman has been 
very kind and courteous. 

Senator Russell. Thank you. 

Senator Connally. I want to say to General MacArthur that 
I have very greatly enjoyed his appearance before this Con- 
mittee—three hard, grueling days that he has suffered without 
any apparent evidence of suffering—but I know he must have 
in these tedious sessions that we have had. 

I think that this Committee has demonstrated before the 
whole world that democracy is something more than a piece of 
paper with the word “democratic” written on it. This shows the 
operations of free government under constitutional! process- 
that we can handle a question that’has aroused a great deal of 
controversy and a great deal of passion and a great deal of feel- 
ing in a placid, calm manner in order to ascertain the truth, and 
to determine the policies and the questions involved. 

I want to thank the General again for his broad knowledge. 
He has got so much knowledge about so many different 
things that have been developed, and no doubt these ques- 
tions have revived some of the knowledge that he has not 
been conscious of until called for by these piercing questions 
that have been leveled at him. 

I hope the General has a pleasant journey wherever he 
may go throughout the country, and I am sure he will le 
welcome wherever he goes. 

I want to express my gratification at his appearance. I have 
known him for a good many years, but I have not had many 
contacts with him for a long while, but I am delighted to 
see him here and glad to have revived our friendship ani 
acquaintance, and I wish him well. 

Senator Russell. General, of course, it is wholly likely thi 
after we have proceeded further with these hearings, we 
may like for you to be with us again. 

For the present, why, we stand in recess until 10 o'clock 
on Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 7:10 p.m. the Committee recessed to It 
convene at 10 o'clock Monday morning, May 7, 1951.) 





A passage deleted from General MacArthur's testimony 
Thursday, May 3, was released later. The testimony im 
mediately preceding this passage was: “General MacArthu. 
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Most explicitly I was prohibited from bombing any place be- 
the areas of Korea.” 

The previously deleted portion follows: 

[ might say in that connection that additional restrictions 
were placed upon it. For instance, I was very anxious to 
bomb Rashin. That is in Northeast Korea. It is the great cen- 
al distributing point from Manchuria down the East Coast 
of Korea. It is perhaps 35 miles within North Korea. 

[ was very anxious to destroy that. Its usefulness to the 
enemy was self-evident. Great accumulations, depot ac- 
cumulations, were made there. It was a great distributing 
venter. They could run—the Soviets could run stuff ‘rom 
Vladivostok right down there. 

We asked to bomb that, and we were forbidden. 

Senator Russell. You mean that was within North Korea? 

General MacArthur. That is in North Korea, sir, 35 miles 
this side of the Soviet border. I made the last request along 
that line—General Stratemeyer, a very magnificent air com- 
mander, insisted that that place should be taken out. It was 
vital. It was forbidden in some original directives. Other 





things were forbidden, which were within Korea. 

Senator Russell. Will it disturb you if when I have some- 
thing I want to ask I interrupt? 

That was forbidden specifically in one of your original 
directives? 

General MacArthur. One of the original directives that I 
recall. 

Senator Russell. Was any reason given as to why this town 
in North Korea should not be bombed? 

General MacArthur. I don’t recall, Senator, but the reason 
seemed to me to be self-evident. They wished to avoid fric- 
tion with the Soviets. 

Now, to go back to Rashin, under the insistence of the 
Air, I submitted that recently, shortly before my. recall, and 
it was peremptorily refused and no reasons given. 

Senator Russell. That is within 35 miles of the Soviet fron- 
tier, rather than— 

General MacArthur. That is up in the Northeast, sir, oppo- 
site the Soviet border there, and my guess is about 35 miles 
this side of the border. 

Senator Lodge. Could we get the name of that place for 
the record? 

Senator Russell. How do you spell that town? 

General Whitney. R-a-c-i-n. That is the closest I can come 
to it. 


General MacArthur. If you have a map of Korea, I can 
point it out to you. 

Of course, the hydroelectric plants were also—we were for- 
bidden to bomb. Now, the ones in the Northeast there were 
of little efficacy. When we overran them, they had been, 
many of the generators had been removed and it looked as 
though the plants hadn’t been in operation for several months. 
The destruction of them—much of the machinery had been 
removed from the plants, but our operations had been so 
rapid the Soviets had been unable to get it across the border. 

Up in the Northwest, along the Yalu itself, the Air on a 
number of occasions wished to bomb it, but we never had 
authority to do so. Just how much those plants contribute to 
the Manchurian industry would be speculative. 

Senator Russell. Going back to this place of Rashin, Gen- 
eral, was it possible to bomb that objective without crossing 
the Soviet frontier? 

General MacArthur. Oh, yes, sir. No one would have been 
more opposed to doing any bombing in Siberia than I would. 

Senator Russell. I didn’t mean bombing—I mean on your 
approach and after delivery of the bombs. 

General MacArthur. No, sir; there was no possibility of 
crossing the border. It was well within the area, and, had we 
bombed, we would have been solicitous to do so in clear 
weather so there could have been no mistake. 

I had the most definite assurances from the Air that there 
could be no possibility of error. 

Senator Russell. Have you ever formally submitted a re- 
quest to bomb that objective until this request just prior to 
your return to the States? 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir; that was formally submitted. 
I submitted in a radio the entire recommendation of General 
Stratemeyer and asked, in view of changed conditions, if we 
could not proceed to bomb. 

There was no explanation given and whether that decision 
was made in the Defense Department or the State Depart- 
ment is a matter of conjecture on my part. 

Senator Russell. About when was that request first sub- 
mitted, General? 

General MacArthur. I should say that that request was 
probably submitted some time in February, perhaps in 
March. I haven't my files with me, so I couldn't tell you. 


[This concludes the full text of General 
MacArthur's testimony.] 





Senator Russell. Gentlemen, the witness before the Com- 
mittee today is General George C. Marshall, Secretary of 
Defense. 

General Marshall’s eminent career as a military leader and 
as an able administrator is known to all American citizens. 
He rendered outstanding and noteworthy service as the Army’s 
great Chief of Staff during World War II. He then answered 
the call for further service, and came from a well-earned re- 
tirement to assume the most important posts in the civilian 









branch of our Government. 

His name has become synonymous with integrity and devo- 
tion, throughout the land, to duty. 

I trust the General will allow me a personal note which I 
would like to indulge in, for I have known him for many 
years. When I think of him, I like to recall some words I 
read a few years ago. They went something like this: “Most 
men are the slaves of their ambitions. General Marshall is the 


slave of his duties.” 


General, I know you do not come here this morning to be 
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Secretary Marshall's Testimony 


HEARINGS OF MONDAY, MAY 7 


praised but to advise and counsel with us on the pressing 
problems that confront this nation. 

For three days, we have listened to the testimony of an- 
other great American, General Douglas MacArthur. General 
MacArthur has brought to us the point of view of a policy 
which he strongly believes can be adopted by this country. 
He has argued his position ably and has supported it with the 
factual data. 

In that process he has raised challenging issues—issues 
which must be faced and resolved calmly but decisively. They 
go to the very heart of this country’s survival as a republic of 
free men. 

Some of the questions which he has raised appear to chal- 
lenge the basic concepts—or at least some of the basic concepts 
—of our nation’s foreign policy. Since General MacArthur has 
until recently been a theater commander bearing the burden 
of directing an armed conflict, considerable weight must be 
attached to his views. 

You, General Marshall, are the official that directs the De- 
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fense Department—that agency upon which this nation must 
rely for protection when its existence is threatened by an 
aggressor. The decisions which it is your duty to make are 
heavy and burdensome and involve the delicate balancing of 
America’s armed might to put it in the best posture for 
defense. 

We are asking you today, General, to tell us about those 
decisions in relation to the Far Eastern theater and the 
Korean war, as well as the effect it might have upon our en- 
tire world position. We recognize it to be a difficult task. We 
have seen fit to conduct these hearings in closed session and 
to arrange that any matter that might affect the national se- 
curity adversely be eliminated from the record. 

As I told General MacArthur, one of the highest legislative 
functions is to assure the people that they know the truth, 
the whole truth in so far as we have the ability to ascertain 
that truth. I am therefore asking you, General Marshall, to 
speak fully and freely, and to rely upon the methods that we 
have devised for the protection of this record to delete from 
the transcript any information that might aid our enemies. 
I can assure you that no other statement that you make will 
be taken from this transcript. I must express again the earnest 
hope a calm judicious approach to this vital question which 
has been maintained thus far through these hearings be car- 
ried on until they are brought to a conclusion. 

General Marshall, in view of the extraordinary circum- 
stances of these hearings, the fact that we do not know their 
full scope, the Committee has directed me to administer the 
oath to all the witnesses. You will therefore please rise and 
raise your right hand. 

The evidence which you are about to present to this Com- 
mittee upon the matters now under inquiry shall be the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth so help 
you God. 

General Marshall. I do. 

Senator Russell. You may be seated, General. General, do 
you have a prepared statement? 


TESTIMONY OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE GEORGE C. MAR- 
SHALL, ACCOMPANIED BY FELIX LARKIN, GENERAL 
COUNSEL 

Secretary Marshall. I have a brief statement to make, but 
first I would like to observe that it is a very distressing neces- 
sity, a very distressing occasion, that compels me to appear 
here this morning and in effect in almost direct opposition to 
a great many of the views and actions of General MacArthur. 

He is a brother Army officer, a man for whom I have tre- 
mendous respect as to his military capabilities and military 
performances and, from all I can learn, as to his administration 
of Japan. 

I am here primarily to answer whatever questions you and 
the members of the Committees may care to ask me. 

However, I think it may be helpful if, at the outset, I make 
a brief preliminary statement which I think will clarify some 
of the issues raised in the course of your hearings last week. 

From the very beginning of the Korean conflict down to 
the present moment, there has been no disagreement between 
the President, the Secretary of Defense, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that I am aware of. 

There have been, however, and continue to be basic differ- 
ences of judgment between General MacArthur, on the one 
hand, and the President, the Secretary of Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, on the other hand. 

In his testimony last week, General MacArthur indicated 
that, in his understanding, there had been at least two in- 
stances in which the Joint Chiefs of Staff had been overruled 
by the Secretary of Defense or by higher authority. 

One of these instances related to the views expressed by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff with respect to the disposition of 
Formosa and the seating of the Communist Chinese Govern- 
ment in the United Nations. 

In his testimony of May 4, General MacArthur suggested 
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that I, as Secretary of Defense, had overruled the Joint Chief, 
of Staff in their opposition to turning Formosa over to Com: 
munist China and to seating Communist China in the United 
Nations. 

At the time I became Secretary of Defense last Septem. 
ber, the established policy of the United States was to deny 
Formosa to Communist China and to oppose the seating of 
the Communist Chinese in the United Nations. 

There has been no deviation from that policy whatsoever. 
At no time have I entertained the opinion that there should 
be any deviation. These two issues were to be excluded from 
any armistice terms. 

When the time comes for the negotiations of a settlement 
of the conflict in Korea, the questions of Formosa and the 
seating of the Chinese Communists in the United Nations wil] 
undoubtedly be raised by other parties to the discussion, 

The position which the United States has taken in the 
United Nations in connection with such negotiations is that 
this Government will not oppose discussion of these questions, 
In such discussions, however, I am confident that the United 
States will continue to adhere to its present position, namely, 
that it will oppose any settlement of the Korean conflict 
which would reward the aggressor in any manner whatever, 
and it will oppose the attempt of any nation or regime to 
shoot its way into the United Nations. 

The second instance referred to by General MacArthur, of 
a supposed overruling or veto of the views of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, relates to the courses of action proposed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in a memorandum addressed by them to the 
Secretary of Defense under date of Jan. 12, 1951. Of 16 
courses of action enumerated in the memorandum, the fol- 
lowing four were quoted by General MacArthur in his testi- 
mony of May 3: 

“Continue and intensify now an economic blockade of 
trade with China. 

“Prepare now to impose a naval blockade of China and 
place it into effect as soon as our position in Korea is 
stabilized, or when we have evacuated Korea, and de- 
pending upon circumstances then obtaining. 

“Remove now restrictions on air reconnaissance of 
China coastal areas and of Maunchuria. 

“Remove now the restrictions on operations of the 
Chinese Nationalist forces and give such logistic support 
to those forces as will contribute to effective operations 
against the Communist.” 

At the time this memorandum was prepared, we-were 
faced with the very real possibility of having to evacuate our 
forces from Korea. The proposals advanced by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, which I have just quoted, were put forward as ten- 
tative courses of action to be pursued if and when this pos- 
sibility came closer to reality. 

I transmitted this memorandum to the National Security 
Council tor its consideration. At about this time, however, 
the situation in Korea began to show signs of improvement. 

General Collins who, with General Vandenberg, had left 
for Korea to obtain a firsthand view of the situation, reported 
back from Tokyo on January 17, stating that he had just re 
turned from Korea where he had found that the Eighth Amy 
was in good shape and was improving daily. 

Thereafter, the situation of our forces in Korea continued 
to improve and during the latter half of January the enemy 
forces remained on the defensive. Throughout February and 
March our forces maintained the initiative against the enemy. 

As the result of this change in the military situation from 
that which prevailed during the early part of January, it be 
came unnecessary to put into effect all of the courses of action 
outlined in the Joint Chiefs’ memorandum of January 12. 

None of these proposed courses of action were vetoed o 
disapproved by me or by any higher authority. Action with 
respect to most of them was considered inadvisable in view 
of the radical change in the situation which originally had 
given rise to them. 
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Now, as to the basic differences of judgment which exist 
between General MacArthur on the one hand, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of Defense and the President, 
on the other hand. 

Our objective in Korea continues to be the defeat of the 
aggression and the restoration of peace. We have persistently 
sought to confine the conflict to Korea and to prevent its 
gpreading into a third World War. In this effort, we stand 
allied with the great majority of our fellow members of the 
United Nations. Our efforts have succeeded in thwarting the 
aggressors in) Korea, and in stemming the tide of aggression 
in Southeast Asia and elsewhere throughout the world. Our 
efforts in Korea have given us some sorely needed time and 
impetus to accelerate the building of our defenses and those 
of our allies against the threatened onslaught of Soviet im- 
perialism. 

General MacArthur, on the other hand, would have us, on 
our own initiative, carry the conflict beyond Korea against the 
mainland of Communist China, both from the sea and from 
the air. He would have us accept the risk of involvement not 
oly in an extension of the war with Red China, but in an all- 
gut war with the Soviet Union. He would have us do this even 
at the expense of losing our allies and wrecking the coalition 
of free peoples throughout the world. He would have us do 
this even though the effect of such action might expose West- 
em Europe to attack by the millions of Soviet troops poised 
in Middle and Eastern Europe. 

This fundamental divergence is one of judgment as to the 
proper course of action to be followed by the United States. 
This divergence arises from the inherent difference between 
the position of a field commander, whose mission is limited 
to a particular area and a particular antagonist, and the posi- 
tion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of Defense and 
the President, who are responsible for the total security of 
the United States, and who, to achieve and maintain this 
security, must weigh our interests and objectives in one part 
of the globe with those in other areas of the world so as to 


It is their responsibility to determine where the main threat 
to our security lies, where we must fight holding actions, 
and where and how we must gain time to grow stronger. On 
the other hand, the responsibilities and the courses of action 
assigned to a theater commander necessarily apply to his own 
immediate area of responsibility. It is completely understand- 
able and, in fact, at times commendable that a theater com- 
mander should become so wholly wrapped up in his own 
aims and responsibilities that some of the directives received 
by him from higher authority are not those that he would 
have written for himself. There is nothing new about this 
sort of thing in our military history. What is new, and what 
has brought about the necessity for General MacArthur’s re- 
moval, is the wholly unprecedented situation of a local theater 
commander publicly expressing his displeasure at and his dis- 
agreement with the foreign and military policy of the United 
States. 

It became apparent that General MacArthur had grown so 
far out of sympathy with the established policies of the 
United States that there was grave doubt as to whether he 
could any longer be permitted to exercise the authority in 
making decisions that normal command functions would assign 
to a theater commander. In this situation, there was no other 
recourse but to relieve him. 

As to the question of the specific campaign in Korea; as 
to the casualties that are daily occurring there, with our troops, 
and those of our allies—no one, I believe, is more conscious of 
them than I am. 

I realize, though, that the commander on the spot, who 
actually witnesses the casualties, is even more impressed by 
what is going on. 
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However, during some very painful years I had a daily 
question of casualties from all over the world, and it is an 
agonizing procedure, so I can fully understand the reaction 
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attain the best over-all balance. ° 


of a commander in General MacArthur's position to the 
struggle in Korea, unless he could clearly see an early and 
victorious way out. 

But there are many other considerations that this Govern- 
ment has to take into account; and it becomes the hard duty 
of those responsible to consider what is the wisest course to 
follow in such matters. 

What our troops have done has really been magnificent. 
Thank goodness, a few of them are now coming back and they 
will return in much larger numbers beginning the end of this 
month; but we have small choice at the moment in the mat- 
ter; and what we can do is appreciate to the full the heroism, 
the endurance, and the skillful fighting that those men are 
doing for us. 

Now, gentlemen, I am ready to answer any questions you 
may wish to ask. 

Senator Russell. Mr. Secretary, this Committee went at 
some length into the manner of preparing the directives which 
apply to the Korean theater. 

General MacArthur testified that he received his orders di- 
rectly from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I should like to have you 
explain to this Committee the part played by the United 
Nations organization or any subdivision thereof in preparing 
the directives which apply in the Korean theater, particularly 
those that have been called the inhibitions upon the use of 
the force that was available in that theater. 

Is that too long a question? 

Secretary Marshall. I think I understand what you are 
trying to get at, Mr. Chairman. 

The United Nations Security Council passed certain resolu- 
toins which related to our course of action in Korea, why we 
should go in, why we should fight there, and then the general 
statement as to what we were to do, what we were to ac- 
complish. 

From that over-all resolution, the Chiefs of Staff had the 
business of preparing a precise directive, taking into consid- 
eration all the military involvements and implications. That 
directive was, as a matter of routine, forwarded to the Seere- 
tary of Defense, to the National Security Council and to 
the President. 

If it involved precise political considerations, it was dis- 
cussed as a rule with the members of the State Department, 
or sent to them and their reaction awaited. 

In a major decision of that nature the final action would 
be taken in the Security Council, for which the terms are 
here in your own basic law creating that agency. 

If the directive pertained to rather minor matters, which 
would come up from day to day— 

Senator Smith. Might I just ask a question there? The Gen- 
eral just said Security Council. You meant our Security 
Council, not the Security Council of the U. N.? 

Secretary Marshall. Our own National Security Council. 

Senator Smith. Yes. 

Secretary Marshall. If they pertained to directives which 
are issued from week to week, or sometimes almost day to 
day, that proposal from the Chiefs of Staff goes to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and by him to the President. 

Normally the Secretary of Defense would concur or state 
his disagreements. It would go to the President, and then he 
would indicate whether or not he approved of dispatching 
that particular directive. 

There are a number of minor directives, but they may be 
brief, but they may have very important effects or implica- 
tions. In all those dispatches to the theater commander of 
that nature, the President expresses his final approval, but 
not all of them go to the National Security Council unless 
they are basic directives where the matter is studied by a 
senior staff of that Council, on which is a representative of 
the Defense Department, a representative of the State De- 
partment, and a representative of the Council itself. 

In the normal procedure as to the minor directives, it 
was customary during my period as Secretary of Defense for 
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me to give the paper to General Bradley, who came in every 
morning about 9:15 and who had an appointment with the 
President regularly at about 10. And he would take the paper 
to the President and get his approval before its dispatch. 

In the actual dispatch General Collins acts as the agent, 
the executive agent of the Chiefs of Staff, because it is 
largely an Army involvement, just as the President acts as the 
executive agent of the United Nations in regard to their 
resolution as to Korea. 

Senator Russell. For the record, Mr. Secretary, would you 
state who composes the Security Council? I assume that the 
names of the members of that body, while of great impor- 
tance, are not as familiar as those of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
So will you state who composes the Security Council? 


Secretary Marshall. The Security Council is composed of , 


the President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Chairman of the NSRB, at times the Secretary of the 
Treasury, when the matters lead into economic things. I forgot 
to mention, and I should have stated at the very beginning, 
the Vice President of the United States. 

General Bradley, as a rule, accompanies me. General Smith, 
the head of the Central Intelligence Agency, usually sits in 
on the meeting. 

Senator Russell. What is the point of contact between the 
Security Council and the United Nations? Would that be the 
Secretary of State? 

Secretary Marshall. That would be the Secretary of State. 

Senator Russell. Do you know whether or not the United 
Nations organization made any specific recommendation as to 
the imposition of a naval blockade on China and the bombing 
of Manchurian bases, or did that originate within the Security 
Council in attempting to comply with the original directive 
of the United Nations? 

Secretary Marshall. If I understand your question correctly, 
Mr. Chairman, there was initiated in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff a proposal about December 7 or 8 to authorize General 
MacArthur to institute a procedure in the air called “hot 
pursuit,” which meant that our planes could follow theirs for 
a stated distance over the Yalu River into Manchuria. 

That was considered, concurred in by me, as a matter of 
fact I had urgently recommended it, and was concurred in 
by the Secretary of State and approved by the President, and 
the Secretary of State was directed to take that up with the 
thirteen nations involved with us in fighting in Manchuria. 
They voted solidly against it, so for the time being we had 
to drop that. 

[ Deleted ] 

Senator Russell. Do you know whether or not any program 
for the blockade of the China coast has been submitted to the 
other representatives—the representatives of the other powers? 

Secretary Marshall. My recollection as to that, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that we have been discussing it with them informally, 
and we have not brought the issue up as a formal proposition 
for them to refuse. 

I might say that we have been intensely concerned—the 
Chiefs of Staff—by a formal document, which I concurred in 
and put a vigorous endorsement on in doing so, that the eco- 
nomic blockade be intensified specifically by cutting off the 
matériel that was going into China via Hong Kong. 
| Senator Russell. Do you know whether, as a matter of fact, 
representations have been made seeking to make an agree- 
ment as to strengthening and tightening the blockade, the eco- 
nomic blockade? 

Secretary Marshall. They have been, sir. 

Senator Russell. Have they been attended by any success? 

Secretary Marshall. I beg pardon? 

Senator Russell. Have they met with any success? 

Secretary Marshall. Not complete success. Our own Gov- 
ernment is engaged in a complete economic blockade, but we 
have not been able to bring that about with the other nations, 
‘except to a limited extent. 

Senator Russell. Have the Joint Chiefs of Staff or you, as 
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Secretary of Defense, taken up with the Security Council the 
question of a complete economic blockade to be enforced by 
United States naval forces on China? 

Secretary Marshall. That has been discussed before the 
Security Council. 

Senator Russell. Any formal action— 

Secretary Marshall. Particularly, it was discussed in regard 
to that proposal of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of January 19 
which General MacArthur had specifically referred to; that 
was one of the items in that which were to be taken if we 
found ourselves forced into a withdrawal from Korea. 

Senator Russell. Now, that document then of January 19 
to which you refer was discussed in the Security Council? 

Secretary Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russell. Was it approved by the Security Council? 

Secretary Marshall. The document went to the Security 
Council at the same time that General Collins and General 
Vandenberg went to Korea to report back to us what they 
thought the situation was with regard to the morale of our 
forces, and the possibility of our having to evacuate Korea, 

We were at our lowest point, I might say, about January 
9 to 10; and the message from General MacArthur at that 
time was very—in his message, he was very seriously con- 
cerned with the question of the troops and their battle fatigue, 
the length of time they had been held in, and the prospects 
that faced them with these enormous hordes of Chinese Com- 
munist troops. 

Therefore, this memorandum of January 12 was drawn 
up, which included some 16 points of possible action, they 
termed it, tentative proposals. 

Then these two officers went over to Korea, and made a 
very complete investigation. Incidentally, General Collins 
went to, I think, each corps, at least one division in each 
corps, and some regiments; General Vandenberg, not only 
went over the air situation generally, but actually landed from 
a helicopter 12 miles in front of our lines and joined a ground 
patrol in order to get the reaction of just what the situation 

- was; really a very remarkable reconnaissance, and they came 
back convinced that the morale was high and was increasing- 
ly building up every day under General Ridgway’s leadership, 
and that the situation was in the way of changing very radi- 
cally, which it did, because we ceased to be on the defensive 
by the end of the month, and in February and March we had 
the initiative. : 

Under those conditions, when this memorandum was te- 
ferred to the Security Council by me, the discussions took the 
line of what action now was considered wise under the chang- 
ing conditions. 

Some of the measures were carried out and quite a number 
were held in abeyance under the changed conditions as being 
unwise measures to take in view of the fact that we had 
greatly improved our situation in Korea. 

That was joined with a general study from the National 
Security Council, which had been under way for about two 
weeks prior to that in connection with the policy we were to 
follow in Korea and made a part of that. 

The decision as to where the action was no longer felt 
wise was taken on the recommendation of the Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Russell. In other words, the memorandum of Jan. 
12, 1951, was never approved in toto by the National, Security 
Council? 

Secretary Marshall. It was not. 

Senator Russell. Now, a copy of that memorandum was 
forwarded to General MacArthur. Was that sent to him for his 
information or was it in the nature of an order or authoriz- 
tion? 

Secretary Marshall. It was sent to him for his information 
and was talked over with him by General Collins in person. 

Senator Russell. Was a complete copy embracing all of the 
16 points which you referred to this morning forwarded to 
General MacArthur? 

Secretary Marshall. I didn’t quite get that. 
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Senator Russell. Was a complete copy embracing all of the 
16 points to which you referred this morning sent to Gen- 
eral MacArthur? 

Secretary Marshall. Yes, sir; I think that was handed to him 
by General Collins on his personal visit. Anyway, he received 
the entire document. 

Senator Russell. I am going to get into that in a moment, as 
to the other points. You referred to a message that you had 
from General MacArthur which related to the morale of the 
men and in which they were—there was the matter of battle 
fatigue and other disabilities. 

Did he suggest the withdrawal from Korea in that message? 

Secretary Marshall. He stated in one of his messages about 
that time that if he was not to be reinforced, if he was not 
to be permitted to bomb into China, if he were not per- 
mitted to establish a naval blockade of the China coast, and 
if he was not permitted to use the Chinese Nationalist troops 
from Formosa, that under those conditions he thought that 
we would be probably forced to evacuate Korea. 

Senator Russell. Was that message encrypted? 

Secretary Marshall. Message what? 

Senator Russell. Was that message codified? Is there any 
reason why that message could not be made available to 
this committee? 

Secretary Marshall. I will have to take a look at it before 
I can answer. I don’t know the full involvement of the 
message. 

I will read you the message and slightly paraphrase it, but 
it is very important that it be not declassified in your in- 
formation. 

[Deleted] 

Now, gentlemen, I read that actually the way it is, and I 
wouldn’t have it become public in any way because it would 
be ruinous to us in our security arrangements. 

Ihave here in my hand now, which I didn’t at the time you 
asked the question, the exact notes in relation to the handling 
of the message of January 12, and with your permission I 
will read it. 

Senator Russell. You mean the notes with reference to— 

Secretary Marshall. As to the actual moves between the 
Chiefs of Staff and Security Council in relation to the han- 
dling, the preparation and the handling of the document of 
January 12, which was referred to by General MacArthur in 
part in his statement before the Congress. 

Senator Russell. All right, sir. 

Secretary Marshall. I have covered it in outline, but if you 
would like me to read the exact notes on it, I will do so. 

Senator Russell. Well, I think it would be well to do that, 
General. 

Secretary Marshall. Beg pardon? 

Senator Russell. I think it would be well to do that. How 
do they relate to national security? 

Secretary Marshall. Well, they do and they don’t, both 
ways. Part of it does and part not. But this isn’t giving away 
the cryptographic phase of the thing. 

References have been made in General MacArthur’s testi- 
mony to certain courses of action which were proposed by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in a memorandum addressed by them 
to the Secretary of Defense under date of Jan. 12, 1951. Of 
the several courses of action enumerated in the memorandum, 
the following four were quoted by General MacArthur in his 
testimony of May 38. 

I have read those here. 

Because all of these courses of action were not put into 
effect General MacArthur apparently has concluded that 
they were overruled or vetoed by some higher authority. 

In order properly to understand the Joint Chiefs’ memo- 
randum of January 12, it is necessary that it be considered 
in the light of the situation prevailing in Korea at the time 





the memorandum was prepared. 
Late in December and early in January it appeared al- 


together possible that we might have to evacuate our forces 
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from Korea. On December 29, the Joint Chiefs of Staff re- 
quested General MacArthur’s views as to the conditions 
which might determine a decision to evacuate Korea. 

He suggested the following four courses of action: 

Blockade of the coast of China. 

Destroy through naval gunfire and air bombardment 
China’s industrial capacity to wage war. 

Secure appropriate reinforcements from the Nationalist 
garrison on Formosa. 

Release existing restrictions upon the Formosan garrison 
for diversionary action against the vulnerable areas of China’s 
mainland. 

Under these courses of action, unless they were adopted, 
and in the absence of reinforcements, General MacArthur 
stated that it would be necessary to contract our defense lines 
to the Pusan beachhead for final evacuation. 

On January 9, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Defense and the President, informed Gen- 
eral MacArthur that the retaliatory measures suggested by him 
could not be permitted; and he was therefore directed to 
defend in successive positions, inflicting maximum damage 
to hostile forces in Korea, subject to the primary considera- 
tion of the safety of his troops and his basic mission of pro- 
tecting Japan. Should it become evident in his judgment that 
evacuation was essential to avoid severe losses of men and 
material, he was at that time to withdraw from Korea to 
Japan. 

It was in the face of this situation, when it appeared that 
we might be forced out of Korea, that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff prepared their memorandum of January 12. 

At my request, that is, the Secretaty of Defense, this mem- 
o1andum was transmitted to the National Security Council 
for its consideration. At about this time, however, the situa- 
tion in Korea began to show signs of improving. General Col- 
lins who, with General Vandenberg, had left for Korea to 
obtain a first-hand view of the situation, reported back from 
Tokyo on January 17, stating that he had just returned from 
Korea where he had found that the Eighth Army was in good 
shape and was improving daily. He added that the Com- 
munist Chinese had not made any move to push south from 
the Han river. Thereafter, the situation of our forces in Korea 
continued to improve and during the latter half of January 
the enemy forces remained on the defensive. 

Throughout February and March, our forces maintained 
the initiative against the enemy. 

As a result of this radical change in the military situation 

from that which prevailed in the early part of January, it was 
not considered wise to put into immediate effect all of the 
courses of action outlined in the Joint Chiefs memorandum of 
January 12. 
' None of these proposed courses of action were vetoed or 
disapproved by me or by any higher authority. The ultimate 
decision with respect to them was simply rendered unneces- 
sary at that time or unwise, to put it better, in the view of 
the Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Russell. Now, General, going back to the instruc- 
tion of January 9, when you stated, I believe, that you ad- 
vised General MacArthur that it would be unwise to evacuate 
Korea—did I understand that correctly? 

Secretary Marshall. There was one message outlining the 
advantages we would gain if we did not evacuate Korea, but 
he was given the directive that the security of his command 
would be the first consideration. 

Senator Russell. That was on January 9? 

Secretary Marshall. I don’t know whether that was Janu- 
ary 9. 

Senator Russell. I recall you mentioning January 9, and I 
want to identify that memorandum and document, what- 
ever it was. 

Secretary Marshall. This is classified material. (Reading) 
“From the Chiefs of Staff to General MacArthur on Jan- 
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(The substance of the message follows hereunder: ) 

This replies to your recommendations: 

Careful consideration still being given to measures of 
retaliation you suggested. Contribution to general situa- 
tion resulting from drawing of Chinese Communists into 
Korea is fully appreciated. 

The following points must be accepted on the basis of 
consideration of the over-all situation: 

a. Strengthening of our effort in Korea does not appear 
justified on the basis of any change in policy or other 
eventuality outside of Korea. 

b. United Nations concurrence would be necessary 
and, in particular, negotiations with the British would be 
required on the question of blockade. Hong Kong posi- 
tion and extent of Chinese Communist trade with Brit- 
ish would be involved. Evacuation from Korea by our 
forces, or stabilization of our position in Korea, would be 
required before naval blockade of China coast could be 
undertaken. 

c. Decision to attack objectives in Communist China 
with naval and air forces must await attack outside of 
Korea on U.N. forces by Chinese Communists, since 
only in that eventuality could authorization be obtained. 

d. In view of probable greater usefulness elsewhere 
and unlikeliness of effect on Korean outcome which would 
be decisive, use in Korea of Chinese Nationalists from 
Formosa not favored. 

e. In event stabilization in Korea not feasible, secur- 
ity of Japan must be served by portion of the forces 
which may be evacuated from Korea. If stabilization 
in Korea without commitment of additional forces can 
be accomplished, deployment of two National Guard di- 
visions, partly trained, may be expected. 

f. Intensification of economic blockade of Chinese 
trade being pressed. 

Senator Russell. Were those instructions from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, or from you, General; or, did they originate 
with the Joint— 

Secretary Marshall. That originated from the Joint Chiefs, 
and was passed through my hands, and I concurred, and it 
went to the President, and he approved. 

Senator Russell. Do you know whether or not the National 
Security Council ever approved that memorandum? 

Secretary Marshall. They didn’t get that one, no, sir. 

Senator Russell. Did not get that one? 

Secretary Marshall. No, sir. : 

Senator Russell. Now, let’s turn now to this January 12th 
document to which you referred. 

You stated it had some 16 points in it. 

Can you give the Committee all those points? 

Secretary Marshall. It covers pretty much all of Asia. 

Do you think that it is necessary for me to take that up, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Russell. Well, we want to protect the national se- 
curity, but we kind of run a considerable hazard to national 
security in undertaking these hearings; but I think they might 
be pertinent. 

I will be glad to hear you, if you think they should not 
be given. 

Secretary Marshall. Just let me glance at the points a 
moment. 

Senator Russell. If you desire now to have Mr. Larkin 
read them, if they can be read, I will be perfectly willing to 
have him do it. 

Secretary Marshall. The Joint Chiefs of Staff tentatively 
agreed upon the following objectives relative to Communist 
China and Korea, together with the actions to be taken to 
attain them, with some indication as to the time. 

I don’t think it will be at all wise for me to talk about 
the objectives, because that is war plans; but as to the actions 
to be taken, in part, I will try to touch on those, with the 
understanding that they are classified. 
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Senator Russell. Did that word “tentative” apply to all 1g 

Secretary Marshall. Pardon? 

Senator Russell. Did the word “tentative” apply to all 16? 

Secretary Marshall. Yes. 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff have tentatively agreed upon the 
following objectives—” 

These are the actions to be taken in connection with those 
objectives: 

“A. With the preservation of the combat effectiveness of 
our forces as an overriding consideration, stabilize the sity. 
ation in Korea, or evacuate to Japan, if forced out of Korea, 

[Deleted] 

“E. Continue and intensify now an economic blockade of 
trade with China.” 

Senator Russell. Those are the points referred to by— 

Secretary Marshall. (Continuing to read:) 

“F. Prepare now to impose a naval blockade of China and 
place it into effect as soon as our position in Korea is stabijl- 
ized, or when we have evacuated Korea, and depending 
upon the circumstances then obtaining. 

“G. Remove now restrictions on air reconnaissance of 
China coastal areas and of Manchuria. 

“H. Remove now the restrictions on operations of the 
Chinese Nationalist forces and give such logistic support to 
those forces as will contribute to effective operations against 
the Communists. 

“I. Continue to bomb military targets in Korea. 

“J. Press now for United Nations action branding Conm- 
munist China as an aggressor. 

“Send a military training mission and increase MDAP 
to Chinese Nationalists in Formosa.” 

Now, here is one I cannot mention. I will have to skip it. 

“Initiate damaging naval and air attacks on objectives in 
Communist China at such time as the Chinese Communists 
attack any of our forces outside of Korea. 

[Deleted] 

I omitted one. 

Senator Russell. All of those items were embraced in the 
same document that contained the four which General Mae- 
Arthur presented to the Congress and to this Committee? 

Secretary Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Russell. Now, was there any qualification as to the 
time that those measures were to be applied or as to relate 
to the time or events? 

Secretary Marshall. I was informed that the enclosure- 
that is, the document I have just read to you—“is being re- 
ferred to the senior National Security Council staff for their 
use in connection with the report on the possible U. S. action 
to counter Chinese Communist aggression currently under 
preparation by the senior National Security Council staff at 
the direction of the President for consideration at the next 
Council meeting on January 17.” 

Senator Russell. Well, I should like to ask you this question 
then, Mr. Secretary: Was the inauguration or the implemer- 
tation of these four suggestions dependent upon the evacuaz 
tion from Korea or the stabilization of the line in Korea? That 
is one matter that has caused concern. 

Secretary Marshall. Both were involved in one way or the 
other. The evacuation of Korea brought them to a head very 
definitely. The stabilization affected, in their opinion, the 
possible implementation by some of these means, but, in the 
discussions at the time, the point was made that it depended 
upon the state of morale of our forces at the time of stabiliza- 
tion. 

I might add that most of the sixteen points have since been 
all or partly put into effect. 

Senator Russell. Well, did the memorandum show on its 
face that this was a suggestion from the Chiefs of Staff to the 
National Security Council or that it appeared to be a final 
finding by the Joint Chiefs? 

Secretary Marshall. It was, as I read the statement, that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had tentatively agreed upon the follow- 
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ing objectives relative to Communist China and Korea, to- 

ther with the actions to be taken to attain them, some indi- 

cation as to timing. That was sent to me and I had it sent 
over to the Security Council for immediate attention. 

[Deleted ] 

Senator Russell. General, I am afraid that this record is not 
going to be very large that we will be able to release. You 
have put the classification to practically all of your statements. 

Secretary Marshall. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will probably 
be taken to task very severely for going into so many details 
here, so I will get it from you and more particularly from 
the other end of the line; because, if I may say so, I have felt 
through a good deal of this as though I were sort of acting as 
an intelligence agent for the Soviet Government and the 
Chinese Communist Government, but they don’t provide one 
for me. I get nothing of their conclusions, their recommenda- 
tions, their proposed actions, but the world gets a good bit 
of the other side from U.S.A. and it is not an easy way to 
handle things when you are at war. 

Senator Wiley. Better make that classified. 

Secretary Marshall. Let me add another thing. I have tried 
to be very frank with you, and I am sorry that my frankness 
has led at length to matters that I thought had to be re- 
stricted from the public and I might say that I gave direc- 
tions to the Chiefs of Staff and to the others concerned a 
week before these hearings began that they were to apply 
their energies to trying to find out how much could be given 
to the Committee rather than what we’ were not going to 
give to the Committee; and I think, considering that particular 
volume you have, they made a very complete effort to do so. 

Senator Russell. I thought it was a splendid compilation. 
I wish to say further, General, I am not urging you to have 
released in this record that goes to the public any matter in- 
volving public security—I mean national security. 

If anything, I am too conscientious along that line. I have 
always been exceedingly careful about any matter I dis- 
cussed that was even brought to the attention of the Armed 
Services Committee in hearing; but we are here undertaking 
in a very comprehensive way to get to all of the facts that 
will enable us to discover the truth with respect to this mat- 
ter, and naturally without endangering the national security 
or any of our secret information, we want to get as much of 
it to the people as we can. 

Senator Knowland. Might I ask you if you would inquire 
of him as to whether or not when this went to the Security 
Council on or about January 12 or 17, whenever it finally 
went over, whether it went with an endorsement from him, 
approving the Joint Chiefs’ request, or whether he made any 
change in the number of recommendations. 

Senator Russell. I think that is a very pertinent question. 
General, did you approve this memorandum of January 12 
prepared by the Joint Chiefs? 

Secretary Marshall. No, sir. I neither approved or disap- 
proved. I transmitted it to a meeting of the Security Council 
for general consideration, in which I would be involved. 
Senator Russell. You are a member of that Council? 
Secretary Marshall. I am a member of that Council. 

Senator Russell. And were present when it was discussed? 
Secretary Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russell. You, at that time, I believe from your con- 
versation, said that the Council felt that the change in events 
since it was prepared made it inadvisable to put all of them 
into effect. 

Secretary Marshall. That was the general consensus of the 
opinion of the Council, but we were still combining that with 
the other recommendations that were being worked up on the 
same general subject. 

That was on January 17. 

Senator Russell. Did you concur in that finding of the Na- 
tional Security Council? 
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Secretary Marshall. Yes, sir; and, as I say, the actions taken 
were concurred in by the Chiefs of Staff. In fact, we took 
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their advice in relation to some of them that were held up 
for the time being. 

Senator Russell. You mean then that the final disposition of 
this document prepared by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, these 
recommendations, in the National Security Council was based 
in the last analysis on the recommendation of the Joint Chiefs? 

Secretary Marshall. Yes, sir. In general that was the case. 
General Bradley sat with me in those meetings also and in- 
terpreted their views. However, you are getting into details 
which I think General Bradley and some of his own people 
can answer more specifically than to have me speak for them. 

Senator Russell. I don't like to go too much into detail. 

Secretary Marshall. They are intimately familiar with the 
details rather than have my interpretation of what I feel 
would be the correct statement. 

Senator Russell. You were present in the Council meeting 
of the National Security Council? 

Secretary Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russell. So I want to get your views. 

Now, General, what was the course of procedure which 
finally determined as to whether or not the Chinese National- 
ist troops were to be used in Korea? . 

Was that final determination made by the Chiefs of Staff 
or by you or by the National Security Council, and explain the 
procedures which were followed in arriving at the decision. 

Secretary Marshall. There were several stages to that. But, 
again, I think the actual detailed procedure can best be given 
you by the Chiefs of Staff, because they took the leading part 
in all of it and made the analysis of the pros and cons in the 
matter. 

But there was an original consideration that took place I 
think in August or thereabouts, or maybe July. In July, Gen- 
eral MacArthur advised against acceptance of an offer of 
33,000 troops, Chinese Nationalist troops, because of their 
ineffectiveness and lack of logistic support. That is when it 
first came up. That is, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s offer 
and General MacArthur’s recommendations in relation to that. 

Senator Fulbright. I didn’t understand that. I wonder if you 
would repeat that. What was General MacArthur’s recom- 
mendation? 

Senator Russell. Very well. 

Secretary Marshall. “In July 1950 the Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek offered 33,000 Chinese Nationalist troops for the 
battle in Korea. General MacArthur advised against accept- 
ance of the offer because of their ineffectiveness and lack of 
logistic support. 

That is the initial appearance of the question of Na- 
tionalist China’s troops. I haven't got the data right here on 
the various steps, but as I say, the Chiefs of Staff can give 
you that specifically because it was almost entirely their 
recommendations, their analyses in the matter. 

Senator Russell. If I understood General MacArthur’s testi- 
mony, he stated that he did in the first instance advise against 
the use of Chinese Nationalist troops, but as the operations 
in Korea proceeded and particularly as our position there 
worsened, that he very strongly advised that Chinese Na- 
tionalist troops be emploved. 

Secretary Marshall. I find I have the note here: 

“In late November General MacArthur recommended 
the Eighth Army be reinforced as rapidly as possible 
with 50,000 to 60,000 Chinese Nationalist forces from 
Formosa. It was his view that this number of Chinese 
Nationalist troops were sufficiently well trained and 
equipped to be committed to combat; that the Korean 
war had sufficiently drained the Chinese Communists’ 
potential to negate the possibility of an early invasion of 
Formosa; that since the Chinese Communists already 
had intervened, no widening of hostilities by the Chinese 
Communists would result, and that the needs for rein- 
forcements in Korea and the inability to obtain them 
from elsewhere justified the use of Chinese Nationalist 
troops. 
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“The Joint Chiefs felt that based on the past perform- 
ances of these same troops on the Chinese mainland and 
the reports of the survey party which was sent by Gen- 
eral MacArthur to Formosa as to the adequacy of train- 
ing and the equipment of the Chinese Nationalist forces 
there, the Joint Chiefs were convinced that these forces 
would not be effective in Korea. 

[ Deleted] 

“Furthermore, their departure from Formosa would 
leave that island with inadequate defensive forces to 
meet a possible Communist attack.” 

Senator Russell. I do not suppose that is classified matter, 
is it, General? 

Secretary Marshall. I will have to find out about that. 

Senator Russell. If it is, I will ask it this way. Later then in 
November General MacArthur did request the use of Chinese 
Nationalist troops? 

Secretary Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Russell. In considerable numbers? 

Secretary Marshall. Yes, sir, in increased numbers. 

Senator Russell. And that recommendation by him was dis- 
approved by the Joint Chiets of Staff? 

Secretary Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

[ Deleted] 

Senator Russell. Well, couldn’t we insert and say for the 
record then that it was disapproved by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff due to the state of training and the nature of the equip- 
ment of these troops and for other reasons which appealed 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Secretary Marshall. That is all right. I see no objection to 
that whatever. 

Senator Russell. You see no objection. 

Senator Knowland. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russell. Senator Knowland. 

Senator Knowland. Mr. Chairman, I wish you would ask 
the General, for the record, since General MacArthur had 
been in Formosa in August, whether any of the members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff had visited Formosa. 

Senator Russell. I will be glad to ask that question. 

Had any members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff visited 
Formosa? 

Secretary Marshall. Not that I know of. 

Senator Russell. You referred to some report which had 
been submitted— 

Secretary Marshall. When General MacArthur’s trip there 
was authorized, there was also with it, I think on the sug- 
gestion of the Joint Chiefs, a group to make a general in- 
spection of these troops, and their equipment, their state of 
training, and that is what is referred to here as the report 
of the survey party, headed by General Fox, sent by General 
MacArthur to Formosa, and which came to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Senator Russell. Do you know whether or not this mission, 
headed by General Fox, made specific recommendations as to 
the use of Chinese Nationalist troops in Korea? 

Secretary Marshall. I couldn’t answer that offhand, sir. 

Senator Russell. You could not answer it offhand? 

Secretary Marshall. But that can be answered very specifi- 
cally by the Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Russell. Can you state for the record as to whether 
or not the decisions of the Joint Chiefs to advise against the 
use of these troops was in part based upon a report that was 
made by the Fox mission? 

Secretary Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russell. They were. 

Now, I want to ask you this: Do you know whether or not 
the question of the use of the Chinese Nationalist troops in 
Korea was ever submitted by any authorized representative of 
the United States Government to the United Nations or any 
subdivision of the United Nations? 

Secretary Marshall. I recall no formal representation. I think 
there have been discussions of that. There have been discus- 
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sions, but Mr. Acheson, if he is a witness, can give more 
direct information. 

Senator Russell. You do not know of your own knowledge 
then whether or not any of our allies in Korea objected to the 
use of— 

Secretary Marshall. I don’t recall, sir; I don’t recall that. 

Senator Russell. Now, returning to that memorandum of 
Jan. 12th, 1951, Mr. Secretary, was that prepared as the 
result of recommendations that were made in the first instance 
by General MacArthur or was that pre~ared by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on their own initiative? 

Secretary Marshall. It was prepared by them on their ow 
initiative, but it was, in part, related to General MacArthyr’s 
recommendations, and his estimate of the situation. Again, 
they can give you more direct answers to that question, 

Senator Russell. Was there, as between the three members 
of the Joint Chiefs, was there any dissent as to that memo. 
randum, or do you know? 

Secretary Marshall. I couldn’t answer that, sir, 

Senator Russell. You could not answer that? 

Secretary Marshall. No, sir. 

Senator Russell. Do you know whether any person other 
than— 

Secretary Marshall. What I received was this memorandum 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, signed by General Bradley, 
The presumption is, of course, that it is unanimous. 

Senator Russell. You would not know of your own knowl- 
edge as to whether any other person was consulted with 
respect to the preparation of that memorandum? 

Secretary Marshall. No, sir. 

Senator Russell. Were you consulted before it was pre- 
pared? 

Secretary Marshall. I do not recall that I was consulted 
specifically. We were having discussions then in the office of 
the Chiefs of Staff, with them, Mr. Lovett, myself, Mr. Ache- 
son, and Dean Rusk, and other—and another member of the 
State Department. There were a whole series of such dis- 
cussions there over a period of three or four weeks in view of 
this very dangerous situation, and I suppose all that hasa 
bearing on this matter. 

I don’t remember the exact date of the discussions before 
this, but I do know there were a number of discussions, and 
I think they are labeled in that large text the Chiefs of Staff 
prepared for you. . 

Senator Russell. I think General MacArthur cleared this up, 
but I want to ask you: Were any instructions ever issued Gen- 
eral MacArthur as to whether he should stop at the 38th 
parallel or Pyongyang or any other point short of the inter- 
national boundary or boundaries? 

Secretary Marshall. He received instructions regarding the 
38th parallel shortly after the landing in Inchon, and then 
again the question of the 38th parallel came into focus when 
the situation was restored by General Ridgway in a success- 
ful operation of the troops along about the latter part of Jan- 
uary, and if we can find those, I can read them to you. 

We regarded that there was no, you might say, legal pro- 
hibition against passing the 38th parallel, but he was spec- 
fically informed that the dominant consideration would 
the security of his command, and if it was necessary to go pat 
the 38th parallel, for that purpose, he would go ahead ani 
do it; but a major advance beyond the 38th parallel at this 
particular time when the situation had been restored was not 
to be undertaken without the approval, specific approval of 
the Government. 

In the fall, when he started his advance, following the 
landing at Inchon, he was authorized to pass the parellel it 
connection with his own efforts to destroy the North Korea 
troops, and finally given authority by the United Nations. 

Senator Russell. So that it was supported not only by thi 
Government but by the United Nations? 

Secretary Marshall. By the United Nations. 1 might ad 
that where the foreign governments became very active in th 
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the matter, seemingly to disapprove or be fearful of what 
was to be done, was after there were indications of the Chi- 
nese Communists’ entry into the fight. 

As I recall, that occurred about the last few days of Oc- 
tober when the first Chinese Communist prisoners were taken. 

Senator Russell. You have testified, General, and some Sen- 
ators think the record is not quite clear, and I am inclined to 
agree, that the Jenuary 12th document contained sixteen rec- 
ommendations. 

Secretary Marshall. Yes, sir, sixteen proposed courses of 
action. 

Senator Russell. Sixteen proposed courses of action. 

Can vou state how many of them have been put into effect? 

Secretary Marshall. Offhand, from a glance at the docu- 
ment, I would say twelve or thirteen out of the sixteen have 
been put into effect. 

The first one has been put into effect. 

[Deleted | 

To continue and intensify the economic blockade of China 
has been put into effect. 

To prepare now to impose a blockade, naval blockade, 
of China, that has not—the preparations have been made, 
but it has not been put into effect. 

[Deleted | 

Continue to bomb military targets in Korea, that has been 
put into effect. 

Press now for United Nations branding Communist China 
as an aggressor, that has been put into effect. 

Send a training mission and increase MDAP to Chinese 
Nationalists in Formosa, that has been put into effect; and 
then the next one I cannot read, but it has been put into 
effect. 

Initiate damaging naval and air attacks on objectives in 
Communist China at such time as the Chinese Communists 
attack any of our forces outside of Korea, that order stands. 

[Deleted ] 

Senator Russell. Now, recurring briefly, General, to the 
preparation of that memorandum, was it prepared in the 
first instance altogether by the Joint Chiefs of Staff? I mean, 
do you know whether or not the advice or counsel of the 
State Department was sought in any way in the preparation 
of that memorandum? 

Secretary Marshall. Not that I know of, sir. They may have 
discussed it because I have authorized on the lower levels 
intimate back-and-forth discussions with the State Depart- 
ment; but it is specifically a Chiefs of Staff document. 

Senator Russell. What representatives of the State Depart- 
ment attend the meeting of the National Security Council? 
Secretary Marshall. Mr. Acheson is the only one, I believe. 
He generally comes alone. 

Senator Russell. You do not recall that Mr. Rusk or any 
other members ever attend there? 

Secretary Marshall. I don’t recall their being there, sir. 
Senator Russell. Now, Mr. Secretary, one of the issues here 
is as to whether or not General MacArthur directly or 
indirectly violated any orders or directives issued to him by 
you, as a representative of the Department of Defense or by 
the President of the United States? 

I would like to have you discuss that. 

Secretary Marshall. In relation to the conduct of the cam- 
paign, no, he has not, not that I can recall. In relation to 
public statements, he has. 

Senator Russell. Now, do you know what instructions were 
given him with respect to public statements? 

Secretary Marshall. A general instruction was issued to all 
Government activities, and specifically to all military com- 
manders, that they would refrain from any public statements 
regarding foreign relations that were not formally cleared. 
Senator Russell. Do you have a copy of that order? Has it 
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been made public? 
Secretary Marshall. We can get it for you, but we have not 
got it here. That was— 
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Senator Russell. Can you give us about the date of that 
order? 

Secretary Marshall. It was a directive of December 6th 
which was sent out to General MacArthur, along with all of 
these other officials concerned. It had its genesis in these 
events. 

This directive had been preceded by a series of public 
statements and releases by General MacArthur concerning the 
failure of the offensive launched on November 24th and on 
November 30th. 

In reply to an inquiry from Mr. Arthur Krock of the New 
York Times, General MacArthur had stated that he had re- 
ceived no suggestions from any authoritative source that his 
command should stop at any line short of the international 
boundary, and that the strategic course of the campaign in 
Korea was not responsible to any degree for the massive at- 
tack of the Chinese Communists. 

On December Ist in response to the inquiries of the 
United States News and World Report. General MacArthur 
stated that the limits imposed on his pursuit of the Chinese 
forces and attacks on their bases constituted an enormous 
handicap without precedent in military history. 

Also on December Ist General MacArthur sent a message 
to the president of the United Press in which he stated that 
his command was faced with an entirely new war resulting 
largely from expansion of military odds unprecedented in 
history. The statement went on to criticize the imposition of 
limitations on effective retaliation by his command against the 
Communist Chinese. 

Senator Russell. Well, now what if any— 

Secretary Marshall. Now the directjve of December 6th was 
put into general terms in order to avoid making it specifically 
personal to General MacArthur. 

Senator Russell. Well, was it considered by you or any of 
General MacArthur's superiors that those statements were in 
violation of any order or regulation? 

Secretary Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russell. What specific regulation or order do you 
think they violated? 

Secretary Marshall. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Russell. What order or regulation did they violate, 
these statements? 

Secretary Marshall. Comments in relation to matters that 
pertain to our foreign relations, our relations with our allies 
and the general Government decisions as to policy to be 
followed in the campaign. 

Senator Russell. Well, had he been notified of that policy 
or was that a standing policy of the Defense Establishment? 

Secretary Marshall. You mean as to public statements? 

Senator Russell. Yes. 

Secretary Marshall. He had received no specific instructions 
or any instructions so far as I know on that subject until this 
message of December 6th. 

Senator Russell. So he had not received up until that time 
any specific orders calling attention to what you regarded as 
either the inadvisability or inappropriateness of his issuing 
these statements to these representatives of the press? 

Secretary Marshall. I think that is correct, sir. 

Senator Russell. Now can you give us the text or paraphrase 
of that order of December 6? 

Secretary Marshall. I will have to obtain it for you; I 
haven't got it here. 

Senator Russell. Sir? 

Secretary Marshall. I will have to obtain it for you; I 
haven't got it here. 

Senator Russell. I see. 

Now what specific instances after the receipt of this direc- 
tive, do you have where General MacArthur violated that 
directive? 

Secretary Marshall. I didn’t hear the first part of the ques- 
tion, sir. 

Senator Russell. As I understand it, General MacArthur was 
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removed from his several commands because of the finding 
of his superiors that he had violated directives that had been 
issued, and the question was as to what instances, if any, 
arose after the receipt of this order of December 6, wherein 
General MacArthur violated those instructions? 

Secretary Marshall. Yes, sir; there was another occasion. 
But General MacArthur’s relief was not entirely based on 
that factor. 

Senator Wiley. A little louder, please. 

Secretary Marshall. Yes, sir; there was another occasion, 
which I will refer to in a moment, but his relief was not 
based solely on those factors. 

During the early part of March, when it appeared likely 
that the forward movement of the United Nations’ forces 
would soon bring them back to the vicinity of the 38th 
parallel, it was decided that consideration should be given 
to the preparation of a statement to be issued by the Presi- 
dent as the executive agent of the United Nations, relating 
to the possibility of obtaining a negotiated settlement for the 
Korean conflict. as b> 

After a series of discussions between the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and representatives of the Department of State, a draft 
of a proposed presidential declaration on the Korean situa- 
tion was prepared by the State Department. This draft was 
made the subject of discussion at a meeting on the 19th of 
March between the Secretary of State and several of his as- 
sistants, the Secretary and Deputy Secretary of Defense, and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, at which general agreement was 
reached concerning the substance of the proposed presiden- 
tial declaration. 

On March 20 the Joint Chiefs of Staff dispatched the 
following message to General MacArthur: 

“State planning a presidential announcement shortly 
that, with clearing of bulk of South Korea of aggressors, 

United Nations now prepared to discuss conditions of set- 

tlement in Korea. United Nations feeling exists that fur- 

ther diplomatic efforts towards settlement should be made 
before any advance with major forces north of the 38th 
parallel. Time will be required to determine diplomatic 
reactions and permit new negotiations that may develop. 

Recognizing that the parallel has no military signifi- 
cance, State has asked Joint Chiefs of Staff what authority 
you should have to permit sufficient freedom of action 
for next few weeks to provide security for United Nations 
forces and maintain contact with the enemy. Your recom- 
mendation desired.” 

In his reply on the 21st of March, General MacArthur 
stated that his present directive establishing security of com- 
mand was adequate for his needs. 

He also requested that no further limitations be imposed 
upon him. 

On the 24th of March, General MacArthur issued a pub- 
lic statement with respect to the Korean conflict. In this 
statement General MacArthur discussed the comparative mili- 
tary situations of the Chinese Communists and the United 
Nations forces in Korea, particularly pointing out the military 
weakness of Red China. 

He stated that should the United Nations depart from its 
effort to confine the war to the area of Korea and expand 
military operations to Red China, Red China would be 
doomed to the risk of imminent military collapse. 

He further pointed out that if these basic facts were es- 
tablished, there should be no difficulty in arriving at decisions 
on the Korean problem, provided the issues were resolved on 
their own merits without being burdened by such- matters as 
Formosa and Red China’s seat in the United Nations. 

He stated further that the fundamental questions con- 
tinued to be political in nature and must find their answers 
in the political sphere. 

He added that within his authority as military commander 
he stood ready to confer in the field with the commander in 
chief of the enemy forces in an effort to find any military 
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means whereby the realization of the political objectives of 
the United Nations might be accomplished. 

At the time the foregoing statement was issued, the clear. 
ance of the proposed presidential declaration with the other 
13 nations having forces in Korea had very nearly been com. 
pleted. In view of the serious impact of General MacArthurs 
statement on the negotiations with these nations, it became 
necessary to abandon the effort, thus losing whatever chance 
there may have been at that time to negotiate a settlement of 
the Korean conflict. 

A meeting was held at once by the Secretary of State and 
members of his staff, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Lovett, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, at which the matter was 
fully discussed. 

Later in the same afternoon this group met with the Pres. 
dent. As a result of this discussion the Joint Chiefs of Staf 
were directed by the President to call General MacArthur's 
attention to the President’s order of Dec. 6, 1950, which, in 
effect, required that all officials of the U.S. Government. 
military as well as civilian, should not release any speech, 
press or other public statement concerning foreign policy with- 
out prior clearance by the Department of State, or if con- 
cerning military policy, with the Department of Defense. 

Senator Saltonstall. Mr. Chairman, right there- 

Secretary Marshall. Shortly after General MacArthur's 
statement on March 24—do you want me to go ahead with 
the statement? 

Senator Russell. I want you to clear it up, yes, sir. 

Secretary Marshall. Shortly after General MacArthur’s 
statement of -March 24, Congressman Joseph Martin of 
Massachusetts released for publication a letter addressed to 
him by General MacArthur, dated March 20, 1951. In this 
letter, which like the March 24 release had not been cleared 
in accordance with the President’s directive of December 6, 
General MacArthur dealt further with the questions of whether 
to carry the war to China, whether to use the Nationalist 
Chinese forces on Formosa, and whether to apply our max- 
mum strength in Asia or in Europe. 

This letter was brought to the attention of the President 
on April 5th. Thereafter the President called a meeting of 
his Special Assistant, Mr. Averell Harriman, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense and General Bradley. No de- 
cision was taken at this meeting, but after full discussion the 
President requested that all records bearing on the subject 
be brought to his attention. 

On the following day, Saturday, this same group again 
met with the President at 8:50 in the morning for a further 
discussion of the subject. It was suggested that the matter 
be considered individually over the week end. The President 
directed me as Secretary of Defense to secure the views of 
the Chiefs of Staff from a purely military point of view. Be- 
cause two of the Chiefs were out of the city, they did not 
meet until the afternoon of the following day, Sunday, April 
8th. Later that afternoon the three Chiefs of Staff met with 
me and General Bradley and stated their recommendations 
in the matter based on purely military consideration. These 
recommendations were reported to the President by Gener! 
Bradley at a meeting the next morning, Monday, April the 
9th, which was also attended by Mr. Harriman, the Secretar 
of State and myself. With the unanimous concurrence of all 
those present the President at that time took his decision to 
relieve General MacArthur. 

On Tuesday, the 10th, at 3:00 p.m. there was another 
meeting of the President with the same group to pass on the 
form of the message from the President to General Mat- 
Arthur, the form of the orders to General Ridgway notifying 
him of his succession to command, and the form of th 
release advising the public of the action taken and th 
reasons therefor. 

Originally it was decided to transmit the notification 
General MacArthur at 8:00 p.m. Washington time on Wedne* 
day, April the 11th, that is 10:00 a.m. Tokyo time. Secreta 
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of the Army Frank Pace then in Korea was directed to make 
the delivery of the messages to General MacArthur at his 
residence, the Embassy, at the time indicated. However, late 
on Tuesday, April the 10th, there were indications that the 
action to be taken had become known publicly, and it was 
then decided by the President to accelerate the transmission 
of the official notification to General MacArthur by approxi- 
mately 20 hours. The exact timing of the public release was 
made so as to coincide with the arrival of the communication 
in Tokyo in midafternoon. 

Mr. Pace in Korea incidentally did not receive his instruc- 
tions due to a breakdown in a power unit in Pusan. 

Senator Russell. General, it seems to me that it is rather 
shocking that a matter of that tremendous importance to this 
nation, the people and its future could have become public. 
Had any investigation been conducted to see how it did 
become public? 

Secretary Marshall. I didn’t get that. 

Senator Russell. That precipitated the announcement be- 
cause it had already become public. 

Secretary Marshall. I don’t know about that, sir. 

Senator Russell. Do you know whether or not any investi- 
gation has been had to know how it came about? 
~ Secretary Marshall. I don’t know about that, sir. 

Senator Russell. I must observe I think that is one of the 
most startling instances I have ever heard of, that a matter 
of this tremendous importance should have become public 
before it was intended that it should. 

Secretary Marshall. I believe this was a rumor which they 
thought had pretty solid foundation, but I was not involved 
in that. 

Senator Saltonstall. Would you permit General Marshall to 
read again that paragraph concerning the negotiations that 
were stopped because of General MacArthur's message? 
Senator Russell. Yes. 

General Marshall. Do you want me to read the succession 
of events in connection with that? 

Senator Russell. I don’t think it is necessary to read them 
all, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Marshall. On the 20th of March, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff dispatched the following message to General Mac- 
Arthur—do you wish me to read that message? 

Senator Saltonstall. Just as to the negotiations that were 
being considered, and that had to be given up, as I listened 
to the statement, because of the public message of General 
MacArthur, on the 26th. 

General Marshall. Well, the message, if this is what you 
want, is: 

“State is planning a presidential announcement shortly that 
with the clearing of the bulk of South Korea of aggressors. 
The United Nations now preparing to discuss conditions of 
settlement in Korea. The United Nations feeling is that further 
diplomatic efforts toward the settlement should be made before 
any advance with major forces north of the 38th parallel. 
Time will be required to determine diplomatic reactions and 
permit new negotiations that may develop. Reasoning is that 
parallel has no military significance. State has asked Joint 
Chiefs what authority you should have (General MacArthur) 
to permit sufficient freedom of action for next few weeks to 
provide security for United Nations forces and maintain con- 
tact with the enemy. Your recommendations are desired.” 
And, in his reply on March 2Ist, General MacArthur 
stated that his present directive establishing security of com- 
mand was adequate for his needs, and requested that no 
further limitations be imposed upon him in the conduct of 
his operations in Korea. 

On the 24th of March, General MacArthur issued a public 
statement with respect to the Korean conflict. 

Do you wish me to read that? 
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Senator Saltonstall. I don’t care about that, but what fol- 
lows right after that. 
Secretary Marshall. At that time the foregoing statement 
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was issued, the clearance of the proposed presidential decla- 
rations with the other 13 nations having forces in Korea had 
very nearly been completed. 

In view of the serious impact of General MarArthur’s 
statement on the negotiations with these nations, it became 
necessary to abandon the effort, thus losing whatever chance 
there may have been at that time to negotiate a settlement 
of the Korean conflict. 

Senator Russell. You stated, Mr. Secretary, that all of the 
Joint Chiefs and the Chairman were consulted with respect 
to this action of the relief of General MacArthur, and that 
they passed on it from a purely military standpoint—that was 
the Joint Chiefs? 

Secretary Marshall. That was the Joint Chiefs. 

Senator Russell. Yes, sir. 

Now, do you know whether they passed on it as a body, 
as was it taken up with them individually? 

Secretary Marshall. They discussed it together, and Gen- 
eral Bradley brought up what was their unanimous conclusion 
on the various points involved, and he can testify to that 
specifically, here. 

Senator Russell. General Bradley was present when their 
final decision was reached? 

Secretary Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russell. Were you there? 

Secretary Marshall. No, sir. 

Senator Russell. You were not there? 

Secretary Marshall. Are you talking of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff? 

Senator Russell. No. I am talking about when the final 
decision of the— 

Secretary Marshall. General Bradley was present, but the 
Chiefs of Staff— 

Senator Russell. You were? 

Secretary Marshall. I was present, Mr. Acheson was pres- 
ent, and Mr. Harriman was present. 

Senator Russell. Did General Bradley report that all of the 
Joint Chiefs had approved the relief of General MacArthur 
from a military standpoint? 

Secretary Marshall. Yes, sir; but I would prefer that you 
let him give you the exact reasons that they reached that 
conclusion. 

Senator Russell. Now, I wish to make this record perfectly 
clear, and will you state again the names of those who were 
present, with the President, when this decision was taken? 

Secretary Marshall. His Special Assistant, Ambassador Har- 
riman; Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson; Secretary of Defense, 
myself; and General Bradley. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Chairman, might I ask one question in 
further clarification? 

Senator Russell. Senator Smith. 

Senator Smith. Did that decision include the relief of Gen- 
eral MacArthur of all his commands, or just the change in the 
Korean command? 

Secretary Marshall. His relief from his responsibilities in 
the Far East. 

Senator Smith. Entirely? 

Senator Knowland. Mr. Chairman, right at that point, 
would you be willing to clarify as to whether the recommen- 
dations of both the civilian and military people went into the 
matter of the summary removal of General MacArthur? 

Senator Russell. I was coming to that, Senator, if you 
will just give me a little time. 

Mr. Secretary, this was a rather unusual procedure, for 
the relief of a military commander, as well as one who was a 
civilian director in Japan; and, in such a summary fashion. 

Was there any reason expressed in this conference as to 
why this summary action was taken to relieve the General, 
without an opportunity, as he states, to give a farewell mes- 
sage to his troops? 

Secretary Marshall. Let me answer it this way, Mr. Chair: 
man: 
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There was considerable discussion as to the procedure for 
his relief, and for that—and in that, the decision was reached 
that it should be carried out by an official of the Government, 
of some stature; and Mr. Pace, being in Korea, he was desig- 
nated to do this, and he was specifically instructed to make 
the appointment to see General MacArthur at the Embassy, 
his home, and not at his-office;.and at a time before he went 
to his office for his daily business. 

Now as to the immediacy of the situation in regard to his 
feelings as being expressed in the press releases by him, it 
seemed to give indication this would be a cumulative affair 
and might be still more serious. 

I don’t recall discussions of that by me and I do not feel 
that I should endeavor to interpret for other men who will 
be before you. 

The question of his opportunity for the farewell to his 
command was not discussed, as I recall. The necessity for his 
immediate relief, I think, was felt by all concerned. The issue 
was getting too complicated to go on, considering the tremen- 
dous importance of the events then in progress. 

Senator Russell. Do you mind elaborating on that just a 
bit, as to why it was becoming so complicated that a day or 
two could not have intervened for the regular procedure of 
the relief of a high-ranking officer from his command might 
be followed? 

Secretary Marshall. The situation was going to be exceed- 
ingly difficult for General Ridgway, and our thoughts had to 
go to General Ridgway and the tremendous problem he was 
going to have on his hands both in Korea and in Japan particu- 
larly there in relation to the treaty discussions that were then 
under way. 

Just what would have developed in connection with the 
procedure of relief, which was named for some date ahead, we 
will say specifically for General MacArthur to take formal 
leave of his command would also involve the reactions that 
would be set up that might be decidedly to the disadvantage 
of General Ridgway, whom we have to look to to carry out 
the campaign in Korea and the responsibilities in Japan. 

I don’t know that that thought went through the minds of 
the others, and I don’t know that I analyzed it in my own 
mind at the time. 

My reaction was that it was necessary to relieve General 
MacArthur immediately. 

Senator Smith. Could I just ask one question and thereafter 
I will await my turn? 

Senator McMahon. Mr. Chairman, could I be heard on 
the process of interrupting? I think one of the things that 
contributed most to the running account of General Mac- 
Arthur was the fact that each Senator had his own questions 
to ask without being interrupted. Any question arising in the 
mind of any Senator he will have his chance to ask. That is 
the way I feel and that is up to the Committee, of course. 

Senator Smith. I withdraw the question. 

Senator Russell. I have taken quite a bit of time myself 
here and could be subject to criticism on that, but I thought 
perhaps these questions might clear up a great many more 
questions and might eventually result in saving some time 
of this Committee. 

So you as the Secretary of Defense did advise the Presi- 
dent to relieve General MacArthur of his command and ap- 
proved of the manner in which it was handled? 

Secretary Marshall. My approval of the manner in which 
it was handled went to the arrangement with Mr. Pace and 
that, of course, was terminated as I have explained to_ you. 

Senator Russell. He could not be reached? 

Secretary Marshall. We didn’t know that at the time. He 
didn’t get into it at all unless it was sent to him, and the 
question of the leak came up after the last conference that 
I had with the people I have named. 

Senator Russell. Now, Mr. Secretary, General MacArthur 
in his appearance before this Committee stated that he re- 
garded this statement of his dated March 24, 1951, as an 
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instrument of psychological warfare as well as being issued 
in the hope that it would result in a temporary cease-fire 
order at least to slow down the loss of life attendant on mij. 
tary operations in Korea. 

I assume from your position you don’t think that has any 
validity, or do you? : 

Secretary Marshall. You might consider such a statement 
as having a place in psychological warfare provided it did 
not do harm otherwise; and in that case I would say that jt 
did because it was increasing our troubles with our allies and 
making it the more difficult for us to work to a more harmoni. 
ous and intimate accord with them. 

They were emphatically opposed to these specific proposi. 
tions and to have that stated by the commander out there 
aroused their fears, their uncertainties, and made it all the 
more difficult for us to deal with them. 

Senator Russell. Mr. Secretary, did you or the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff through you ever inform General. MacArthur that 
intervention by the Chinese would not occur or was unlikely 
or that there was a likelihood of the intervention by Com. 
munist China? 

Secretary Marshall. I did not send him such information, 
and I think it will be better for you to question the Chiefs of 
Staff in regard to that. 

Senator Russell. I thought most of the messages went 
through you. 

Secretary Marshall. Well, that might have but I just don’t 
recall immediately. 

Senator Russell. Do you have any knowledge— 

Secretary Marshall. I have checked up on the information 
sent to him by General Smith’s CIA group to find out, and 
I found that his information was all sent out. 

Senator Russell. The next question I intend to ask you is 
as to your knowledge as to whether or not there was co- 
ordination between Central Intelligence and General Mac- 
Arthur's staff. 

Secretary Marshall. I don’t know in regard to that, sir, just 
what happened. 

Senator Russell. Was it ever brought to your attention by 
CIA that there was any failure of co-operation between Cer- 
tral Intelligence and General MacArthur’s staff? 

Secretary Marshall. I have not a very distinct recollection 
of that. I do, I think, recall some discussion, informal en- 
tirely, with General Smith regarding I will say the attitude of 
General Willoughby. 

Senator Russell. I didn’t understand you. You say you had 
no formal complaint? 

Secretary Marshall. I do recall in a hazy sort of way a 
conversation with General Smith of the CIA referring to some 
difficulty in relation to General Willoughby, General Mac- 
Arthur’s G-2. 

Senator Russell. Well, General Smith paid a visit to Ja 
pan. Did you know the purposes of his mission? Were 
you instructed on that or did you request him to go to 
Japan? 

Secretary Marshall. You are talking about General Smith's 
mission? 

Senator Russell. Yes, Gen. Bedell Smith, Director of the 
CIA. 

Secretary Marshall. Yes, I knew he was going out there, 
director of all relationships, and he reported to I think the 
National Security Council on his return. 

Senator Russell. Did he go on his own initiative or under 
your orders? 

Secretary Marshall. He is not under my orders, sir. 

Senator Russell. Did he go under the orders of the Ne 
tional Security Council of which you are a member? 

Secretary Marshall. No, I don’t think he did, sir. 

Senator Russell. I believe you have covered in your opel 








ing statement your views on whether or not Formosa should 
be given to the Chinese Communists. 
Secretary Marshall. Yes, sir, I touched on that and I think 
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further details on that you should obtain from the Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Senator Russell. I was asking your view now, not those of 
the Joint Chiefs. 

Secretary Marshall. I concurred with the views of the 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Russell. Does that also apply as to the representa- 
tion by Red China in the United Nations? 

Secretary Marshall. Very specifically, yes, sir. 

Senator Russell. You are opposed to both? 

Secretary Marshall. Yes, sir, and I so stated in my state- 
ment. Just one minute, let me get that straight. 

Senator Russell. I think you covered it in your statement. 

Secretary Marshall. I referred to the policy which was in 
existence when I became Secretary of Defense, which was to 
deny Formosa to Communist China, and to oppose the seat- 
ing of Communist Chinese in the United Nations. 

At no time have I entertained the opinion that there should 
be any deviation from that policy, that these two issues were 
to be excluded from the armistice terms. 

Senator Russell. That covers the question. 

Secretary Marshall. And I added at the end that I was 
opposed, with the Chiefs of Staff, to any attempt of a nation 
or regime to shoot its way into the United Nations. 

Senator Russell. Now General, as a military man with dis- 
tinguished service to your country over a long period of years, 
I would like to get your professional opinion as well as your 
views as Secretary of Defense as to whether or not the Chinese 
Reds can be driven out of Korea and Korea pacified without 
the implementing General MacArthur recommends. 

Secretary Marshall. When you use the expression “driven 
out of Korea” I assume you mean all of Korea, both North 
and South. 

Senator Russell. Yes, sir, I mean to carry out the original 
directive of the United Nations. 

Secretary Marshall. I should say that if the Chinese Com- 
munists continue in force in North Korea with the potential 
of additional reinforcements that might be made available, 
and with our situation where we visualize no considerable 
reinforcement of the United Nations army, that they could not 
be driven out of North Korea, and I have my own doubts as 
to whether the actions recommended by General MacArthur 
would bring the conflict to a victorious end. 

I am afraid in my own opinion it might result in a great 
increase in casualties without a decisive finish, but that is his 
view to the contrary as the theater commander. 

Senator Russell. Wait a minute, do you mean to say in 
your opinion there is doubt even if we do bomb them wheth- 
er they could be driven from there? 

Secretary Marshall. I didn’t hear the end of your question. 
Senator Russell. Did you say in your statement that you 
doubted whether they could be driven out even if we adopted 
these recommendations? 

Secretary Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russell. Is that what you wanted to state? 
Secretary Marshall. That is what I wanted to state. You 
can get into the details of this with the Chiefs of Staff, 
[Deleted] 

Senator Lodge. But you have no objection to having your 
belief stated that in your judgment the bombing of the Chi- 
nese bases would not bring victory? 

Secretary Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Russell. General, that brings me to the question 
that I think is plaguing the American people and is causing 
great indecision in the country, uncertainty and a certain 
depth of feeling. How will we ever bring the Korean episode 
to a conclusion? 

Secretary Marshall. Now what I am going to say now 
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must not all be released because I can’t advertise my con- 
clusions as to that to the enemy. 
[Deleted] 


They have had tremendous losses. We speak of their very 
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large forces, but when you take the percentage of the losses 
that they have suffered, they are tremendous. 

Now the question is how long can that go on unless they 
are assisted by the Soviet Government. If they renew the 
attack and they meet the same result that came from their 
attack of the last two weeks, we will have almost destroyed 
again or ruined the fighting power of some I think it is 34 
new divisions. There were that number concentrated on what 
was the left of our line on the Ist Corps, and I know after 
the fourth day the report was that we had disposed of 26 
of them up to that time. 

Now on their part that cannot continue without wrecking 
them very seriously because they have troubles in China 
themselves. They had this threat they were carrying out 
against Indo-China. That I am quite certain has been decided- 
ly delayed by the effect of what is going on in Korea, and 
the same thing applies to any threats to Thailand or Siam. 

[Deleted] 

When we turn to this country, I think we must keep in 
mind throughout that we had almost nothing in the summer 
of 1950 in the way of available troops in this country other 
than one airborne division, the 82nd, and a part of a Marine 
division. 

Everything else has been built up since that time. 

[ Deleted] 

You have the choice of employing all the means General 
MacArthur recommends, which would certainly enlarge the 
fighting—and whether it would bring victory is a matter of 
opinion. The Chiefs of Staff can give you their own views in 
regard to it, and in which I concur that it would not. 

We have the choice then of what,I have just described to 
you or we have the choice of withdrawing from Korea and 
leaving those people to assassination and virtual destruction. 
Those are your choices, and with our rather conspicuous suc- 
cesses recently as the command built up, as replacements are 
immediately available, and as the rotation starts, we will vital- 
ize the command to a very considerable extent, and the 
efficiency of our air corps is increasing all the time. 

Senator Russell. Do I understand you to believe that that 
entire statement should be off of the record, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Marshall. The first part of that should be off 
the record. [Deleted] The next part where I spoke of what 
we were now struggling for should not be on the record. The 
generalization, I don’t mind that being on the record. 

Senator Russell. I understand then that you recommend 
a continuation of the present policy in Korea rather than 
adopting General MacArthur’s proposal? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. I must add to that 
of course that if the Chinese Communists with at least equip- 
ment support from the Soviets and maybe more support carry 
the war to us outside of Korea [deleted] then we have to 
retaliate. 

We have no choice then. The security of that command is 
our first consideration. 

Senator Saltonstall. Mr. Chairman, would you yield for a 
question on procedure, to yourself? I have been very much 
disturbed as I listened to General Marshall as to his state- 
ments as to what would be on and off the record, particularly 
with relation to our method that you so ably worked out with 
relation to General MacArthur's testimony. 

I wondered if General Marshall knew of the method by 
which you were censoring this testimony, and if he did, what 
becomes of our subcommittee and the Comittee’s responsibil- 
ity under the method that you worked out? 

Senator Russell. Well, of course I think that the Committee 
is responsible, but for my part if I may be too security con- 
scious, I want to be very careful not to release anything that 
is going to be of help to the enemy. 

Senator Saltonstall. How does that function if General 
Marshall tells the Senator through the record up here that 
the testimony is off the record? 

Senator Russell. Well, I understand that Admiral Davis 
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has been instructed to use his own judgment; though I would 
be less than frank if I did not say that I thought General Mar- 
shall’s views would be very persuasive as a witness. 

Secretary Marshall. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. 
Larkin is sitting here with me, and I believe he has been 
sitting with Admiral Davis quite a bit, and he has heard my 
comments here, which he can interpret somewhat to Admiral 
Davis. And he also has been jogging my elbow to say, “Don’t 
say that because that is classified.” 

Senator Long. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt to suggest 
that at least some of this information might be stated in other 
terms, that possibly the General might be consulted about 
that after his testimony to see the part that has been deleted. 

The response that was made to me—it was suggested by 
Senator Flanders, if I may quote him—he does feel that this 
answer to General MacArthur’s position should be made a 
part of the record in so far as possible to give the public at 
least a chance to understand what is involved here. 

Secretary Marshall. Mr. Larkin can do just what you are 
speaking about, particularly paraphrasing messages. 

Senator Russell. I assumed the general counsel was here 
for that purpose. Is that correct? 

Mr. Larkin. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Russell. Now, Mr. Secretary, what is your opin- 
ion with respect to the probable military consequences if the 
program, so ably presented by General MacArthur, is adopted 
by the Government of the United States? You have already 
cleared it up with respect to the operations against China. 
I ask you as to your opinion as to whether or not it will likely 
promote intervention by the Soviet power—or do you believe it 
would? 

Secretary Marshall. My own view was—and I think it is 
similar to that of the Chiefs of Staff—that we were risking a 
hazard that had such terrible possible consequences that 
what we would gain was not comparable to what we were 
risking; and further than that, that certain of those actions 
would almost inevitably lose us the co-operation of our allies 
and would precipitate a situation where the troops on the 
ground would become involved as to whether or not they 
could continue in the action. That was a most serious con- 
sideration. 

I always felt that General MacArthur, beeause of his 
distance from here, and because of his preoccupation, natural- 
ly, with the operations that were going on in Korea, as well as 
his responsibilities in Japan, did not fully realize the state of 
mind of these associates of ours, our allies, and the extraordi- 
nary difficulty we had in lining up, having them all line up 
with us where we had to have them before the United Na- 
tions’s Security Council. 

The possibilities of the loss of our allies, the loss of con- 
tinuation and development of collective action, collective de- 
fense, and the hazard of entering into a general war appealed 
to us as being so serious that the other possibilities which 
would flow, in his opinion, from carrying out his proposals, 
were not considered advisable. 

Senator Russell. What effect do you think it might have 
upon the implementation of the North Atlantic Treaty and 
the military and political situation in Western Europe? 

Secretary Marshall. Well, it directly affected that, directly 
affected that. 

As you know, from the press and otherwise, we were 
in a considerable discussion, argument, with the British Gov- 
ernment in relation to actions that ought to be taken. We 
still have the basis there of argument and discussion relating 
to Hong Kong and imports into China. But we are intimately 
associated with them, with France, the other Western Euro- 
pean countries, in the effort to build up a defense in Western 
Europe that will have some body to it, some assurance of 
deterrent action against a possible Russian action. And all of 
those matters would be jeopardized very, very seriously. And 
we never must forget that aspect of the matter. 

Senator Russell. Mr. Secretary, can you tell this Commit- 
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tee what progress is being made in the imposition of an 
economic blockade on Red China? 

Secretary Marshall. Beyond our own, which is complete? 

Senator Russell. Yes. I mean a complete, total one. 

Secretary Marshall. I can’t tell you the status of that a 
the present time because I have not heard Mr. Acheson de- 
tail the results of his more recent pressure. I referred some 
time back to the fact that the Chiefs of Staff had strongly 
urged that he make a renewed effort, and that I had jp. 
dorsed, concurred in their proposal, their suggestion, and had 
tried vigorously to carry it to him. He has been endeavoring 
I know, to bring about an accord in that matter, which means 
the termination of the imports to China through Hong Kong, 

Senator Russell. Do you think that if an economic blockade 
can be imposed that it would have any material military con. 
sequences? 

Secretary Marshall. Oh, it will have certainly in my opin. 
ion, it will affect the military situation. I don’t think it wil 
affect them seriously because their real supply line as to war 
matériel, and so forth, is largely coming from the Soviet Goy- 
ernment. 

Senator Russell. You think the bulk of their supplies are 
coming from the Soviet rather than through the Chinese 
ports? 

Secretary Marshall. Yes, sir; that would not apply to food 
and would not necessarily apply, we will say, to medicines 
of certain kinds, but it certainly applies to weapons, to am- 
munition, tanks, planes, and war matériel of that sort. 

Senator Russell. What do you think would be the effect of 
a complete naval blockade of the China coast? 

Secretary Marshall. I think it would inconvenience them 
and in time might have a very serious effect on the stability 
of the Chinese Communist Government. 

Senator Russell. What effect would it be likely to have if 
we unilaterally imposed a complete naval blockade? 

Secretary Marshall. I am advised by the naval authorities 
that you cannot very successfully impose a naval blockade 
under those conditions, because we would be involved with 
Russian ships, with those of other nations, and it would “leak 
like a sieve” is the expression they used to me. 

Senator Bridges. I don’t want to interrupt, but it is | 
o'clock, and there was an agreement for the Senate to vote, 
and so on. 

Secretary Marshall. It would also tie up large— 

Senator Russell. I have one or two questions yet to ask. 

General, will you state briefly the directives of our Gov- 
ernment to General MacArthur with respect to use of bomb- 
ing as a weapon against the Chinese Communists, the limita- 
tions that are involved? 

Secretary Marshall. A number of the messages involve 
that in which he was cautioned time after time against bomb- 
ing beyond the borders of Korea and he was given one mes- 
sage, which I recited to you, wherein he was notified that if 
attacks were made against us outside of the boundaries of 
Korea, he could retaliate by bombing under those conditions. 

There were several messages back and forth concerning the 
bombing of the bridges over the Yalu River and the commu 
nities right on that river on the Korean side when he was 
reporting large movements of Communist Chinese troops 
moving southeast through Manchuria and crossing the Yalu 
into Korea. 

Senator Russell. General— 

Secretary Marshall. And he was finally given the authority 
to bomb those localities. 

Senator Russell. General MacArthur stated that there wa 
a certain road juncture and supply center, which, I believe, 
was pronounced “Rashin,” and spelled “R-a-c-i-n’— 

Secretary Marshall. Racin. 

Senator Russell. That was of tremendous importance t0 
our enemies in North Korea; that it lay 35 miles from the 
Soviet border; that all of the air officers stated that it wa’ 
possible to bomb that juncture without any violation of the 
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soviet frontier, and that he was convinced that it was of 
t importance that the center be bombed to stop or slow 
jown the movement of supplies through that juncture; that 
he had specifically, and I think he said, repeatedly requested 
o bomb that center, but that his requests had been denied. 
Can you give any just or logical reason why that town 
should not be bombed within North Korea? 
Secretary Marshall. It was a question of the risk involved 
in an operation so close to the Soviet frontier, and as to the 
question of ships in the harbor, and other mishaps that might 


ur. 
"The Chiefs of Staff had several interchanges with Gen- 
eal MacArthur, seeking to get certain facts in relation 
to the locality, its distance, the actual distance of these dumps 
or storages from the frontier, which seems to me, were not in 
the distance just mentioned, and also the question of whether 
or not the same result could be obtained by establishing them 
just over the Soviet frontier—that is, within their frontier, if 
this other bombing took place. 

Now, I think it would be much better if you had the Chiefs 
of Staff give you the exact details on that. I concurred in their 
decision. 

Senator Russell. We are confronted, Mr. Secretary, here 
with an issue as to whether or not that specific testimony de- 
livered by General MacArthur should be released. The Com- 
mittee has not yet taken action with respect to that, and I 
should like to have your views as to the effect that it might 
have upon the security of our troops in Korea and the opera- 
tions, the operations there, to have that fact made public. 
he had made these recommendations. 


Secretary Marshall. I would want to look over the various 
papers connected with that. 

Senator Russell. No papers are involved. It was just a 
statement from General MacArthur that he was denied per- 
mission to bomb that locality. 

Secretary Marshall. Well, I am prepared to say that that 
is correct; he was denied. 

Senator Russell. I understand, but I am talking about the 
release of it. I am not talking about, and there is no issue in- 
volved as to whether or not he received instructions. 

Secretary Marshall. I did not understand what you were 
getting at there. I think that can be released, and I will find 
out and let the Committee know right away. 

Senator Russell. You will let us know during the afternoon? 

Secretary Marshall. Yes. 

Senator Russell. Thank you very much. 

Gentlemen, what is your pleasure here? Do you want to 
recess at this time? We have been here now until a little past 
1 o'clock. We agreed Saturday not to have an afternoon ses- 
sion today. If no one expresses any objection, and if you will 
accept the apologies of the Chairman for consuming the en- 
tire morning in his questioning— 

Senator Knowland. I think it has been very helpful, Mr. 
Chairman, an excellent job. 

Senator Russell. I thank you. We will stand in recess until 
10 o'clock tomorrow morning; General Marshall will return 
tomorrow morning. : 

(Whereupon, at 1:10 o'clock p.m., the Committee ad- 
journed to reconvene Tuesday, May 8, 1951, at 10 o'clock 
a.m.) 





MORNING SESSION 


(The committees met at 10 a.m.) 

Senator Russell. The Committee will come to order. 
General Marshall will return to the stand today for further 
questioning by members of the committee. 


TESTIMONY OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE GEORGE C. MAR- 
SHALL, ACCOMPANIED BY FELIX LARKIN, GENERAL 
COUNSEL. 
Senator Russell. I have a very few questions that I desire 
to ask. Before asking them I wanted to inquire of General 
Marshall as to whether or not you desire to make any further 
statement with reference to any question that was asked you 
yesterday, and particularly those that were excluded from 
the record for security reasons. 
Secretary Marshall. I don’t think of any at the moment, sir. 
Senator Russell. General, did you—I want you to tell us for 
the record just what restrictions were placed upon the scope 
of military operations in Korea and where those restrictions 
originated. 
Secretary Marshall. The restrictions imposed on General 
MacArthur in the conduct of the campaign in Korea were in 
general to confine the operations to Korea, and under no 
circumstances to carry out operations beyond the border of 
Korea into Manchuria. 
He was also cautioned against having units within, I think 
it was, about 15 miles of the border in Northeast Korea 
where it touched the perimeter of Siberia, the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 
The restrictions did not apply to operations by the Navy 
on the water along off the coast of Korea, but those were 
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restricted, in other words, forbidden, in relation to the Man- 
churian Coast, the China Coast, and most specifically the 
northeastern tip of Korea in close proximity to the Soviet 
border. 

There was a modification in those restrictions in the event 
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that our forces were attacked outside of Korea, to the effect 
that he was authorized to retaliate in bombing against such 
operations. 

[Deleted] 

Senator Russell. Did those restrictions originate with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as a part of the military program for the 
conduct of the war or did they originate in the United 
Nations? 

Secretary Marshall. Those restrictions directly related to 
views of the Chiefs of Staff as expressed and discussed in the 
National Security Council with the representation, with the 
presence of the President, the Vice President, myself, the 
Secretary of State and the head of NSRB. There was an in- 
termingling there of political necessities along with military 
directions. There was an agreement that not only were these 
restrictions necessary in order to avoid a break with our allies 
and a complete confusion in our relations to the United 
Nations and specifically the Security Council, but they also 
felt it would be necessary in regard to the retaliation that 
could be carried out by a heavy force if they developed on 
the Communist side. 

[Deleted] 

Senator Russell. What is your opinion, Mr. Secretary, as 
to the potential power of retaliation available to the Soviet 
in the Korean war? 

Secretary Marshall. You are asking, as I understand it, the 
retaliation or the action of the Soviet military planes— 

Senator Russell. If the Soviet wanted to see fit to enter 
the Korean war? 

Secretary Marshall. From the information estimates that 
I have seen, it would be a very serious matter, because they 
have, according to estimates that I have seen, a considerable 
force—I have forgotten exactly how many thousands in the 
vicinity of Vladivostok, Dairen-Port Arthur, Harbin. I don’t 
know whether there are any plane concentrations in relation 
to Sakhalin, but there have been reports of troop concen- 
trations and particularly Japanese prisoner, former prisoner, 
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organizations, presumably of indoctrinated Japanese, on the 
Sakhalin point, which is not very far off Northwest Hokkaido. 

You made a reference a moment ago, to the United Nations, 
and _ yesterday— 

Senator Russell. If you will just pardon me, Mr. Secretary, 
I have been somewhat confused all through this testimony 
as to the source or origin of these restrictions as to whether 
or not they originated with the United Nations at the time 
they decided by resolution to resist aggression in Korea, or 
whether they were the suggestion or the orders of our own 
Government that were invoked for military or political rea- 
sons by the United States or whether they were directed by 
the United Nations. 

Secretary Marshall. I believe it will be best for me to take 
the successive resolutions of the United Nations relating to 
this matter which form the basis for the military directions 
from their executive agent, the President of the United 
States to our military commander in the Far East. 

I think you will see, as I read these, that positive directives 
are not included; policies, permissions, you might say, are 
included. 

Then, it goes beyond that in the reactions of the delegates 
to the United Nations toward our conduct of operations in 
which their troops were involved, and which involved the 
possibility of the development of a world war. 

Now, with your permission, I will read what those resolu- 
tions are. 

Senator Russell. We will be glad to have them. 

Secretary Marshall. I gave you a very incomplete state- 
ment yesterday. 

On June 25 last, the Security Council of the United Nations 
adopted a resolution: 

a. determining that the armed attack upon the Repub- 

lic of Korea by forces from North Korea constitutes a 

breach of peace; 

b. calling for the immediate cessation of hostilities; 

c. calling upon the authorities of North Korea to with- 
draw forthwith their armed forces to the 38th parallel; 
and 

d. calling upon all members to render every assistance 
to the United Nations and to refrain from assisting the 
North Koreans. 

That was June 25. On June 27 last, the Security Council 
of the United Nations adopted a second resolution: 

“That the members of the United Nations furnish such 
assistance to the Republic of Korea as may be necessary 
to repel the armed attack and to restore international 
peace and security in the area.” 

On July 7 last, the Security Council of the United Nations 
adopted a third resolution recommending that all members 
providing military forces and other assistance pursuant to 
the aforesaid Security Council resolutions make such forces 
and other assistance available to a unified command under 
the United States, and requesting the United States to desig- 
nate the commander of such forces. 

From July 8 last and onward, therefore, General Mac- 
Arthur served as Commanding General of the United Nations 
forces, with his mission defined by the directive of June 27. 
That is, to repel the armed attack and to restore international 
peace and security in the area. 

Late in September, the advance being made by the United 
Nations forces was bringing them back to the vicinity of the 
88th parallel. 

On October 7 last, the General Assembly—not the Security 
Council—adopted a resolution restating the essential objec- 
tives of the United Nations as the establishment of a unified 
and democratic Government of Korea and recommending that 
all appropriate steps be taken to insure conditions of stability 
throughout Korea. 

I will read that again: 

“The General Assembly adopted a resolution restating 
the essential objectives of the United Nations as the es- 
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tablishment of a unified and democratic Government of 

Korea, and recommending that all appropriate steps be 

taken to assure conditions of stability throughout 

Korea.” 

This resolution then went on to provide that the United 
Nations forces should not remain in any one part of Korea 
should not remain in any one part of Korea, except so far as 
necessary to achieve the two foregoing objectives. 

Thus, in this somewhat oblique fashion, the United No. 
tions authorized its forces in Korea to advance beyond the 
38th parallel. This authority, however, has always been cop. 
sidered as permissive, rather than mandatory; and at no 
time have the United Nations forces been given the task of 
unifying all of Korea by military action. 

In other words, the unification of North and South Kore 
has been set up as a political, rather than a military objective 
of the United Nations. 

Following the intervention of the Chinese Communists 
early in November, the United Nations became gravely 
concerned about the possible extension of the area of con. 
flict beyond Korea. On November 13, 1950, our Department 
of State advised several of the member nations having forces 
in Korea as follows: 

“That it may be necessary at an early date to permit 
United Nations aircraft to defend themselves in the air- 
space over the Yalu River to the extent of permitting hot 
pursuit of attacking enemy aircraft up to two or three 
minutes’ flying time into Manchurian airspace . . .” 
Serious concern was registered by several nations that 

action in the way of hot pursuit might precipitate an ex- 
tension of the hostilities. In response to this concern our 
Department of State advised that the United States would 
continue to give other governments having forces in Korea 
information in advance of taking such decisions in order that 
they may express their views, to which full consideration will 
be given. 

Thereafter, enemy air action in Korea did not develop to 
such an extent that it was deemed necessary te take a decision 
with respect to hot pursuit. 

[Deleted] 

Now I think that covers pretty generally the outline of 
our direct connection with the United Nations in the matter 
of the military operations specifically. And I repeat again 
the fact that no directive from the United Nations in explicit 
military terms has been forthcoming, but these policies have 
been established under which the President as executive agent 
acts for the other nations in directions for the campaign in 
Korea. 

Senator Russell. General, can you supply for the record 
the directives and orders and memoranda sent to General 
MacArthur by the Department of Defense containing these 
restrictions, or any restrictions that were imposed on him in 
the conduct of the campaign? 

Secretary Marshall. Yes, sir, that can be done. I suppose 
it will be acceptable in paraphrase form. 

Senator Russell. They will be, if there is no objection, or 
is there any objection to the release of those? 

Secretary Marshall. Some, yes, and some, no. I will answer 
that way. 

Senator Russell. Will you please designate which can be 
printed in the record and which you think not? 

Secretary Marshall. Yes. 

Senator Russell. We want just as many as we can possibly 
have, with due regard to security. 

Yesterday, General, I asked you as to when there was 
foreseeable end to the Korean war under the present policies 
of the Defense Department. In my opinion that is one of tle 
most important matters that is involved in these hearings. 

General MacArthur believes that his program will brit 
to an early end the loss of life that is resulting in Korea toda 
He presented that viewpoint very forcefully and eloquent! 
to this Committee, and he has argued that the Defense De 
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partment does not have a program that will bring this war 
to an end. 

Now that is a very vital question. Yesterday you went into 
some detail in answering that question. Unfortunately the 
greater part of your answer was chopped out of the record 
on the ground that it contained material that would be vital 
to our country’s security and would adversely affect the oper- 
ations that are now in progress in Korea. 

I do not question that decision as to security, General. 
That is a technical matter and I do not propose to fix my 
judgment against the judgment of men who are expert in that 
feld, but I do think that a statement should appear in this 
record from you as to whether or not you think that the 
methods now being employed in Korea, the operations being 
conducted under the limitations and restrictions that exist, 
can bring that war to a successful conclusion in the foresee- 
able future. 

Secretary Marshall. Mr. Chairman, it is exceedingly hard 
to decide what may be said in answer to your question be- 
cause it really amounts to disclosing a war plan. May I pro- 
ject this a little bit beyond that factor? 

In the matter of security we all easily recognize that mat- 
ters must not be brought out here in a way to break down 
our codes, for example, or to suggest other action by our op- 
ponents that would be very harmful to our interests, and I 
think evervbody is in agreement that we must not disclose 
plans of campaign. I think there is general agreement on 
that, understanding on that, but I am rather uncertain as to 
the extent of the understanding in regard to security as to our 
armed forces. 

We have to do always all in our power not only to main- 
tain but to build up the fighting morale of our forces. That is 
sometimes very difficult. 

During the last war it was difficult in certain areas. It is 
equally difficult here. They have made a magnificent response 
and I was told only this morning the last reports indicated 
a very high morale, which is the most important factor, how- 
ever you approach it, in bringing the operation to a success- 
ful conclusion, but I am disturbed and I should think you 
would be disturbed at the effect that will sweep through that 
force of a situation in which their commander has stated his 
views which accentuate the casualities that they are suf- 
fering and in effect that it is without justified purpose. 

That is not only one time, but a number of times; and the 
effect of the fact that their commander has been in complete 
disagreement with the constituted authorities of this Govern- 
ment, that is a most serious matter, and we should find some 
way of proceeding with this investigation that does not destroy 
us in the field by serious reaction in the way of morale. 

Now, I don’t approach this in the purely abstract manner 
because I have gone through some very grueling experiences 
in connection with it. 

A soldier can be very easily made to feel sorry for himself, 
particularly when he is in most disagreeable, unattractive and 
dangerous localities, and particularly when he has been called 
upon to make a tremendous effort over a long period of time. 
There were certain statements made in the press during the 
last war in relation to our “forgotten” soldiers in Italy. I don’t 
recall at the moment how many divisions we had there, but 
it was in excess of twenty—not all of ours but others, and 
it was a very critical operation, because the force had been 
reduced and yet they had to play a decided part in making 
possible the landing in Normandy. 

The effect of those statements was a tremendous mail from 
wives, mothers and others to these soldiers, until I was told 
by at least one corps commander—and I think two—that the 
effect on morale had been so serious they didu’t know whether 
they could carry out successfully the next planned operations. 
I went to Korea from Yalta on the request of the authori- 
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ties there, and had to talk—I remember one day—25 times, in 
the Apennines, in the mountains, to various groups to try to 
bring them into an understanding of the general situation. 
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Senator Russell. Did you mean you went to Korea or to 
Italy? 

Secretary Marshall. Did I say Korea? Italy. That has been 
somewhat on my mind. This was Yalta—Italy; but I was oc- 
cupied three or four days there doing nothing but talking to 
groups of troops all through the mountains because they 
thought it was urgently necessary that I do so because of the 
serious—they felt, almost calamitous—effect of this tremendous 
mail from home resulting from these statements. 

Now, translate this investigation to the soldiers in Korea, 
who are doing a very wonderful job, but under very difficult 
circumstances, and hearing and reading that no reinforce- 
ments are coming and that these casualties probably, possibly, 
are not being sacrificed to an advantageous result. 

Now, that to me is the most important part of our security 
considerations. The other two are important, but by com- 
parison they are almost trivial. 

I make this comment so that you may have in mind what 
our difficulties are. I said yesterday that it was tremendously 
important that we give General Ridgway what support we 
could in his extraordinarily difficult situation—coming into 
command as he has. 

That is all involved with this. That is the reason it is so 
difficult to give the answers or release for publication to the 
public the answers that you think would be desirable. 

I have tried to be very frank. I have read from secret 
documents to you, I have tried to go right down to the 
nubbin of this thing, so far as I could, but I do think we have 
to question very carefully whether we advise the public at the 
expense of our Army or not. I say the Army is the primary 
consideration of this Government. . 

Now, that is a war plan that this question leads to. I did 
state it yesterday, but it was—I said we had three choices, 
Mr. Chairman, as I saw*them. The one was the extension of 
the campaign along the lines suggested by General Mac- 
Arthur. The one was to withdraw from Korea and violate our 
promise to those people and sacrifice them to assassination 
and probably almost extinction, and the other was to fight 
where we were, to what advantage we could gain by the 
method that we followed. 

That method was to inflict the greatest number of casualties 
we could in order to break down not only the morale, but the 
trained fabric of the Chinese armies. 

[Deleted] 

That is, inflict terrific casualties on the Chinese Communist 
forces. If we break the morale of their armies, but more par- 
ticularly, if we destroy their best-trained armies as we have 
been in the process of doing, there, it seems to me, you de- 
velop the best probability of reaching a satisfactory negotia- 
tory basis with those Chinese Communist forces, without 
getting ourselves into what we think would be a great hazard 
toward developing a much enlarged struggle with conse- 
quently larger casualties or a complete world war. 

And also that we will retain our allies, bring them to more 
satisfactory reactions before the United Nations as their con- 
fidence in our leadership in this delicate matter is increased, 
and generally, improve the situation. 

You don’t object to my talking along at length here, do you 

Senator Russell. No, sir. I want you to go into this. 

Secretary Marshall. I have some notes here relating to 
this, you might say, the criticism of stalemate which is di- 
rected so often at the campaign in Korea. 

In the first place, in the last five years the United States 
has been engaged in a unique struggle, unique struggle, 
against Communist imperialism and aggression. This for us 
is an unprecedented situation and has called for unprece- 
dented measures to deal with it. 

I want to recite these because this is part and parcel to 
them. 

For the last five years our supreme policy has been to curb 
Communist aggression and, if possible, to avoid another 
World War in doing so. The execution of this policy has re- 
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quired extraordinary patience, firmness and determination in 
meeting and helping our allies to meet—and helping them to 
meet challenges in Iran, Greece, Turkey, Trieste, Berlin and 
Indo-China, and finally Korea. 

Now many of you will recall discussions of some of these 
by me in person, notably in relation with Greece, appropria- 
tions and policies, and things of that sort—and Berlin. And, 
of course, we have to consider appropriations regarding Indo- 
China. But the results, I think, speak for themselves. 

Year by year the United States has opposed these aggres- 
sions with courage and poise, and in each instance the threats 
were curbed or overcome without involving this Government 
in a total war. 

The struggle between the Democracies, as we define the 
term, and the Communist powers is a continuing one. It has 
already lasted over five years, and it may last much longer. 

There can be, I think, no quick and decisive solution to 
this global struggle short of resorting to another world war. 
The cost of such a conflict is beyond calculation. It is, there- 
fore, our policy to contain Communist aggression in differ- 
ent fashions in different areas without resorting to total war, 
if that be possible to avoid. 

This policy may seem costly, if maintained over a period 
of years, but those costs would not be comparable at all to 
what happens if we get involved in what you might call an 
atomic war. 

Korea is only the latest challenger in this long, hard, con- 
tinuing world-wide struggle. 

We are applying there the same policy that has been suc- 
cessfully applied in the attempted aggressions that preceded 
it elsewhere in the world. 

Each incident has required different military and diplo- 
matic efforts on our part, to cope with the situations as they 
develop, in one area or another. All of them have been costly, 
but Korea is the most costly of all, for it has involved the 
lives of our American troops. 

Nevertheless, even though the conditions have been dif- 
ferent, our policy has been uniform in the following respects: 

We have spurned appeasement; 

We have brought to bear whatever has been neces- 
sary, in money and man power, to curb the aggressor; 
and we have sought in every possible way to avoid a 
third world war. 

The application of this policy has not always been easy or 
popular. Korea is not the first time there have been complaints 
of a stalemate, and it is not the first time that there have been 
demands for a quick and decisive solution. 

I think these periods are of interest. Korea has lasted for 
10 months, but the Berlin crisis lasted almost 15 months and 
was a very daring undertaking. 

And, entirely off the record, [deleted] 

It was carried out, as you know, and ended up in relieving 
the blockade without our getting into an actual war, but it 
lasted 15 months. 

There were times when the fight for Berlin also looked like 
a stalemate, but we kept our heads and persevered and in 
the end won a notable victory. 

Incidentally, off the record, [deleted] 

Senator Knowland. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question 
just on procedure here. I am not sure whether the General is 
saying “off the record” for the purpose. of advising Admiral 
Davis or is stopping the stenographer. I think everything that 
is said here ought to be in the official record of the Commit- 
tee and then cut out for security. _ 

Senator Russell. Those instructions were given to the 
reporters. 

Secretary Marshall. I am sorry but I am going pretty far 
afield here, but I thought I wanted to give you the full com- 
plexion as I see it. There were those who wanted to end this 
situation by smashing through the Russian blockade, even 
though this might have precipitated a war at that time. We 
refused to take that risk as long as there were other means of 
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accomplishing our ends, and I at that time was Secretary of 
State. t 

It should also be recalled that there were critics who 
impatient over our policy in Greece. Some of you sat in 
hearings we had in regard to Greece. 

The effort to free Greece from Communist aggression took. 
18 months. There were those who said that this was a 
less adventure, and that we were merely wasting our gg 4 
nomic and military assistance to that country. ; 

It is true that our rescue of Greece was costly, but Ido 
not think very costly in comparison to the stakes involved; 
but it paid off not only by our saving Greece, or enablj 
Greece to save itself, but during the course of this fight, the 
Soviet Government suffered its greatest postwar setback in) 
the defection of Yugoslavia. 

I do not believe—I do not know, but I do not beliewpll 
that the action in Yugoslavia would have taken the course # 
did if Communist domination of Greece had occurred, ~ 

While our foreign policy has placed a considerable burden” 
upon the United States in recent years, it is likewise tue: 
that it has imposed great strains on the Soviet Government, 
and has created significant tensions within the Soviet orbit, 
which, in the end, may yield decisive advantages to this 
country and our allies. 

What is going on in Korea is a very difficult campaign, If) 
has been met by very able leadership, and very remarkable 
action by our troops, and those of our allies. It is a unified 
force. It is now a tremendously skillful force, and in the eo: 
ordination between the air and the ground and the ships if 
has developed to an astonishing degree. 

I repeat, that I think the course we are following nowig 
virtually the only course you could follow, and I merely am 
referring to previous struggles we have had of the same ba 

nature, but the procedure we have taken has been adapt 
to the particular locality. 

Senator Russell. You have stated, Mr. Secretary, that the 
were only three possible courses of action open. 

Secretary Marshall. That I see. 

Senator Russell. That you could see. 

Secretary Marshall. I repeat again, Mr. Chairman, though) 
that you can get this much more in technical detail from # 
Chiefs of Staff, because they discussed it for hours and almost 
days, whereas I get the results of their discussion because fl 
am administering all the other affairs of the Defense Dep 
ment. 

Senator Russell. Well, we will have the Joint Chiefs beforg 
us, before we conclude this hearing, Mr. Seeretary, but 
should like to ask you to summarize, if you will, as you seeit 
the advantages and the disadvantages of the three possibll 
avenues open to us: first, as to the extension of the war. 

Secretary Marshall. First as to what? 4 

Senator Russell. As to the extension of the war; the adop 
tion of the MacArthur plan, in other words. q 

What do you think would be the advantages or the di 
advantages of that plan? You have gone into the defensed 
our present program in Korea, but I would like for you 
deal with the effects, advantages and disadvantages, of 
first possibility, I believe you mentioned, which is, I belié 
you called it, the extension of the war. 

Secretary Marshall. Mr. Chairman, I want to qualify what 
am going to say by reminding you again, that I have opinid 
naturally, in my position, but the detailed study of all the 
considerations is taken by others, and I get the reflection 
those, and the papers of them passing through my haf 

Senator Russell. I understand that, Mr. Secretary, but thé 
is a responsibility— 

Secretary Marshall. I am going to make a statement, 

I will qualify it before I do. I am a little fearful that youd 
thinking I was a Chief of Staff and maybe I am a kind 
Chief of Staff now. 

I am not. There are considerable other matters I havé 

(Continued on page 121) 
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What makes the Big Eye’ see ? 


Tuere is a thin coating of aluminum on 
the 200-inch mirror which is part of the 
world’s largest telescope at Palomar Moun- 
tain. This aluminum surface enables the 
“big eye” to reflect the light from heavenly 
bodies billions of miles away. 

Aluminum’s exceptional ability to reflect 
light —and heat as well—is another reason 
why you find it in products you see every 
day. But it’s only one reason... 

For no other metal possesses alumi- 
num’s unique combination of advantages. 


Aluminum offers you lightness, strength, 
economy, freedom from rust, permanent 
beauty. 

As a major supplier to the manufactur- 
ers of the products shown at the right, and 
thousands of others, Kaiser Aluminum has 
built an unsurpassed reputation for quality 
and service. 

Kaiser Aluminum is produced by Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, Oak- 
land, California. 63 sales offices and ware- 
house distributors in principal cities. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 


Reflectivity means more sales ap- 
peal! Packages and labels of Kaiser 
Aluminum Foil reflect light, catch 
customers’ eyes. And aluminum 
keeps air out, moisture in... pro- 
tects freshness. 


Reflectivity means more profits for 
farmers! Because Kaiser Alumi- 
num Roofing reflects sun’s heat, 
it keeps interiors much cooler in 
summer. Thus cows and chickens 
produce more, stored crops stay 
fresher, more valuable. 


Reflectivity means more comfort! 
Home insulation of aluminum foil 
reflects heat into rooms during 
winter, keeps it out during sum- 
mer It’s low in cost, simple to in- 
stall, adds no bulk to walls! 


Reflectivity means more heat! 
Modern heaters employ aluminum 
reflectors to send heat into the 
room Get more for your money — 
buy heaters, roofing, insulation, 
made with reflective aluminum. 


Reflectivity means better light for 
streets and highways! Aluminum 
refleciors on modern street lighting 
increase brilliance as much as 20 
per cent. Look for aluminum reflec- 
tors when you buy light fixtures! 





ROCKET ENGINE delivers supersonic 
speed for Douglas “Skyrocket” 
(top). 


> 


TWIN-JET ENGINE gives pure jet 
thrust for Douglas F3D “Sky- 
knight” (second). 


. 
TURBO-PROP ENGINE combines speed 
and endurance for Douglas A2D 


“Skyshark” (third). 


\ RECIPROCATING ENGINE 
\ a provides work-horse 

~ efficiency for Douglas 
AD “Skyraider” 
(bottom). 


Experience with all four modern 
types of power for aircraft in one 
manufacturing plant is unique. Yet 
Douglas has that experience as the 
result of prudent, peace-time plan- 
ning with the Navy. 

Best known of these Big Four is 
the AD-Skyraider. This reciprocat- 
ing-engined attack bomber has been 
in production since 1946, and is now 
a battle-tested veteran. 

In 1950 the twin-jet F3D Sky- 
knight was started down the pro- 
duction line at El Segundo. 
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Now being flight tested in prepara- 
tion for line production is the A2D 
Skyshark, turbo-prop attack plane. 
And above Edwards Air Base the 
rocket-powered D-558-2 Skyrocket 
seeks scientific data to help build 
newer aircraft of classified status. 
By manipulating the design, de- 
velopment and production of these 
power types, the Navy and Douglas 
have arrived at a flexible, “balanced 
power” position from which our air 
strength can be increased swiftly. 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 


Skilled engineers and technicians 
find Douglas a good place to work! 
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attend to and I have tremendous confidence in these par- 


ticular men. oe 
So what I am saying Is largely a reflection of what they 


bring to me. I think the extension of the conflict would not 
be profitable. 1 don't quite see how it could bring us to a 
quick and what you might call a victorious conclusion for 
a number of reasons. 

In the first place, China is a vast country and is a country 
where human life is not put on the same standard of values 
that we have and losses that would occur, we will say, from 
hombing and things like that they can wipe off the slate very 
easily where we could not. 

But vou don’t destroy much when you do hit at that. You 
make it difficult, you interfere, but when you bombard a 
coastal city, when you bomb a coastal city or an interior city, 
[don’t think you accomplish a great deal. 

The Japanese had a long trial of that and had troops all 
through China, but were not able to take over the country. 
When you turn to the next factor involved in that, you come 
to the question of the employment of the troops of the Na- 
tionalist Government in Formosa. That is concerned with this 
very affair. We are all of the opinion that Formosa itself is of 
great importance and it is imperative that it be kept out of 
Communist hands. 

Now, the problem is: Can we effectively use the troops from 
Formosa, completely disregarding the hazard that we think 
might grow out of their use in relation to the development of 
another world war? 

I referred yesterday to a mission whose report exercised in- 
fluence on the Chiefs of Staff in connection with their decision. 

If I can find it in my original statement, I will read it. 

I cannot find it. 

However, there was a mission of 37 officers sent from Gen- 
eral MacArthur's headquarters, by him, at the direction of 
the Chiefs of Staff, in early August, about the 3d of August, 
I think, to Formosa, to go over the command there, air, sea 
and ground, in connection with the defense of Formosa 
against any Communist attack on that island. 

They returned to Tokyo about the 26th or 27th of August, 
and submitted their report on the 11th of September; and 
the substance of that report—this should be off the record— 
[deleted]. 

That had a great effect upon the opinion of the Chiefs of 
Staff, in relation to the utilization of these particular troops; 
and I came into the record yesterday with the first recom- 
mendation of General MacArthur, in August, I think it was, 
and his later recommendation along a different line, along in 
November; so that, we think, would have prejudiced the 
campaign because of the small result we would get from in- 
cursions of that force on the mainland, and the hazards we 
would take in reducing the effective force of those troops that 
are equipped, and those troops that are reasonably trained, 
in action on the mainland, not to mention the support that we 
would have to give them, in addition to what we were actually 
doing in Korea with our Navy and our Air. 

Therefore, the feeling has been that an extension of the 
present war, under the terms proposed by General Mac- 
Arthur, would not only hazard the development of a very 
much enlarged and probably a world war, but would not lead 
to a quick decision—decisions of a decisive nature which 
would not only terminate the actual fighting in Korea, but 
telieve us of very heavy troop obligations in the immediate 
future in that region. 

Now, the next point I mentioned was whether or not we 
evacuated Korea. 

Senator Russell. Before you get to that, Mr. Secretary, 
you said the hazard of Soviet intervention. Do you think that 
that possibility is remote or that it is very real—that the Soviet 
might intervene? 

Secretary Marshall. I think it is a very real possibility, and 
like all other matters pertaining to the Soviet Government, 
the decision is of a few men and can be an instant decision 
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whenever they choose to make it. They may make it without 
any reference to a specific event; and again they may find 
themselves imperiled as they feel it, in their future develop- 
ment of communism in the world, and therefore take action 
to reduce that peril. 

Senator Russell. Now, with particular respect to this ques- 
tion—the extension of the war—you stated on yesterday that 
you thought there was a great likelihood that the adoption 
of General MacArthur’s policy would result in greater losses 
in Korea than to follow the present policy. 

I believe you stated that substantially yesterday. 

Secretary Marshall. I assumed, and we have assumed, that 
if we started on that procedure, particularly the bombing and 
the naval action, in relation to Manchuria and China, we 
would immediately have whatever retaliation they were able 
to effect—[deleted] 

I am here dealing with something that the commander on 
the ground thought quite differently about, and presumably 
his air chiefs advised him differently about. However, on this 
side there are a number of officers who have had tremendous 
experience in the matter and also have had plenty of time, 
and all the information obtainable, to come to a pretty clear 
idea of what the possibilities are in the build-up of Communist 
China air power, which has been very evident for several 
months. 

[Deleted] 

Senator Russell. That answers but not directly what I in- 
tended to ask—as to whether or not that statement envisioned 
the Soviet entering the war, or whether you thought that the 
losses migh be greater if the war were confined solely to 
Communist China under the program advanced by General 
MacArthur. 

Secretary Marshall. Well, if you didn’t achieve a decisive 
result, I would say the losses were bound to be greater be- 
cause there would be an extension of the effort and presum- 
ably heavy air action against us until we crushed all possi- 
bility of air retaliation. 

Now to the extent to which we can crush that, the issue 
is immediately created as to whether or not the Soviets will 
stand by and see this crushed, they having furnished con- 
tinuously all these planes in the Chinese Communist build- 
up. 
Senator Russell. Well, if that is your opinion as to its effect 
if the war were confined to the Chinese Communists, can you 
state for the record what would be likely to occur if the 
Soviet intervened? 

Secretary Marshall. The question is what would be the 
effect if the Soviet intervened? 

Senator Russell. If I understand it, it is your statement 
that the losses would be greater if the MacArthur plan were 
adopted and the war was not entered by any other power 
than Communist China. What would the effect be if it did 
provoke the Soviet to intervene? 

Secretary Marshall. Well, of course that would immedi- 
ately involve the defense of Japan, Hokkaido in particular, 
attacks on our air all over Japan, all over Korea, at the bases, 
probably Okinawa, and we couldn’t accept that without the 
maximum retaliation on our part which inevitably means a 
world war, which means unlimited losses for a considerable 
period of time. 

Senator Russell. You do not believe then that the war 
could be limited to the Far East, but would spread to Eu- 
rope and all other places of the world? 

Secretary Marshall. That is our view of the matter. 

Senator Russell. What would be the effect on our world 
posture of military strength to oppose Communism if we 
withdraw from the Korean peninsula immediately, Mr. Sec- 
retary? 

Secretary Marshall. I feel that that would have a tragic 
consequence in relation to Communist efforts in the Far East, 
the build-up of the Chinese Communist Party, the effect on 
Indo-China, Thailand, Indonesia, the efforts in the Philip- 
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pines which are directed against that Government by Com- 
munist-inspired groups of people. 

It would be, I feel, a very tragic affair. That is the reason 
the Chiefs of Staff in this particular document of January 
12th were dealing in the light of possibility which seemed at 
times to be verging on a probability that we would have to 
evacuate from Korea until the campaign was turned in our 
favor, because it was felt that we just couldn’t merely evacu- 
ate and do nothing. We had to do something to try to main- 
tain our position. 

Senator Russell. What if any effect would it have in Europe 
and the Middle East, Iran and India, and other parts of the 
world? 

Secretary Marshall. It would, I think, very clearly have a 
very depressing effect on all of those people who have been 
looking to us for leadership and, as an example, I think it 
would have a distressing effect. 

I think all of us will recall the general effect in Western 
Europe, in particular, and all through Germany during that 
period of July when our very small forces were steadily driven 
back until they were reduced to a narrow bridgehead around 
Pusan. 

The papers, I think, carried very extensive comments on the 
reaction in Europe. A myth had been exploded—we were not 
the powerful country we were thought to be. 

Senator Russell. Do you care to comment any further on 
your third alternative, the present plan of operations? 

Secretary Marshall. I certainly wouldn’t want to comment 
on that for publication—[deleted] 

General MacArthur destroyed one North Korean Army, and 
portions of the newly consituted Army trained in Manchuria 
have been pretty largely torn to pieces, almost decimated, 
and now that they have brought in new groups of Chinese 
Communist troops, a very large percentage of those have 
been really so torn to pieces that they are not capable of ef- 
fective action and will not for some time to come. 

There has been a difficulty in arriving at casualties, but it 
appears that the losses have been somewhere between five 
hundred and eight hundred thousand that have been suffered 
by the North Koreans, and by the Chinese Communist forces. 

No people can continue at that rate very long. While we 
have had heavy losses for us, considering the distance from 
home, the small forces involved, they have been very, very 
small in comparison with those suffered by the Chinese Com- 
munists and the North Koreans, and remarkably small during 
the last two to three months. 

Senator Russell. Senator Connally? 

Senator Connally. I will defer questions. I want to ask the 
General some questions later on. 

Senator Russell. Senator Bridges? 

Senator Bridges. Mr. Secretary, you spoke yesterday of 
your concurrence in the recall of General MacArthur. Would 
you approve of the method by which it was done? 

Secretary Marshall. I tried to explain that yesterday as 
well as I could. As to the factual part, it was arranged that 
the relief would be carried to him by the Secretary of the 
Army, and at his Embassy, his home, and before he went to 
the office, so that there would be the least embarrassing reac- 
tion so far as that specific thing occurring. 

The issue seemed to be the immediacy of the relief in 
relation to his own leavetaking of his forces. 

I explained that as frankly as I could yesterday. In fact, 
we had to consider what was going to be the position in which 
General Ridgway found himself suddenly required to not only 
direct the campaign in Korea, but to take over the responsi- 
bilities with the Japanese Government. 

I said at the time I answered the question that I couldn’t 
give the views of the others, if I recalled them, which I didn’t 
on that specific subject, and I tried to analyze what mine 
would have been as to that specific factor, of the immediacy 
of his relief, and though I_didn’t recall analyzing it myself 
at the time in such detail, however, since the question and 
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my having a chance to recall a little more about it, I do recall 
that there was a specific discussion as to whether or not it 
would be desirable to retain General MacArthur in his role 
in relation to Japan only, particularly his relations to the 
Japanese treaty, and turn over to Ridgway the conduct of the 
campaign in Korea. 

I recall that that was set aside on the ground that it would 
put Ridgway in an almost impossible position because Japan 
was his base, and there would be a divided authority there 
that might make it very difficult to conduct affairs. They are 
difficult enough at best. That was discussed. : 

I recall, after I had talked here yesterday, that it was felt 
that it must not be on a divided basis. 

Senator Bridges. Do we have, General Marshall, any man 
in military service in the United States who has a wider ex. 
perience in the Far East than General MacArthur? 

Secretary Marshall. I do not think we have, Senator 
Bridges. 

Senator Bridges. Do we have any— 

Secretary Marshall. In fact, I know we have not. 

Senator Bridges. Do we have anyone in political life who 
has a wider knowledge and experience in the Far East than 
General MacArthur? 

Secretary Marshall. I do not think we have. In political 
life? 

Senator Bridges. Yes, in public life. 

Secretary Marshall. When you say Far East, you mean the 
whole Far East? 

Senator Bridges. Yes. 

Secretary Marshall. Well, there might be some difference 
about that; I don’t think of them at the moment. 

Senator Bridges. Do you know of any military man on the 
side of the free world that has a greater experience in the 
Far East than General MacArthur? 

Secretary Marshall. Any military man? 

Senator Bridges. In the service of the free nations, our 
allies, in other words. 

Secretary Marshall. Offhand, I do not know of any. 

Senator Bridges. We have received the so-called General 
Wedemeyer report on Korea, General. Marshall. Would you 
tell us, first, who suppressed that and, second, for what reason 
it was suppressed for these several years? 

Secretary Marshall. As to the Wedemeyer report on Korea, 
I can’t anwer that question; I will have to tie it up with the 
Wedemeyer report on the whole result of his visit. 

I restricted that from publication myself for the reason 
that he engaged in proposals in connection with putting the 
China problem before the United Nations, and specifically 
proposing that Korea—Manchuria, be put under trusteeship 
with the Soviet Government, the British Government and our- 
selves, and I believe, the French, to handle the matter. That 
occurred at the time we were heavily involved in the dis- 
cussion with the Congress in relation with Greece, or dis 
cussion with the United Nations, in relation to the affairs in 
Greece, when we were attempting to make certain that we 
had a proper commission to investigate and see what was 
going on and represent our interests, and it was thought ir 
advisable to release that for publication. 

Now, I also might add that that report, that visit, was it 
stigated in order to provide information for me, and for the 
President. I proposed sending General Wedemeyer out, and 
I had him write his own directive, which brought it into the 
presidential setup. 

I thought I would just send him out to look over the grou 
for me, and come back and tell me what he thought; but his 
idea, and I think it was right, was—he needed as much prestig 
as possible in what he was doing, and therefore he needed! 
presidential directive; and my recollection is, he drew up mo 
of the directive himself. 

Now, when it came to the publicizing of the report, thi 
was quite another matter, but it might have been done.! 
know they did go through it to see how we could delete, at! 
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zseemed to be so woven into the report, that part of the 
Jnited Nations phase, that it would excite more speculation 
yd more complications than would be desirable. 

Now I don’t know as to the Korean section, because I did 
got know it had not been released until this recent matter 
ame up; and I only presume that you can be told directly by 
ije State Department that it was not included in their White 
China Book, because they felt, I presume, it didn’t directly 
fect the China situation. 

As far as 1 could see, there were only very few deletions 
ycessary in connection with the report. 

senator Bridges. Do you consider Korea as militarily stra- 
psic to the United States? 

Secretary Marshall. What? 

Senator Bridges. Strategic to the United States. 

Secretary Marshall. Of strategic importance? 

Senator Bridges. Yes. 

Secretary Marshall. If we can afford, and find it possible 
» maintain it, it is not absolutely vital, but its close rela- 
insship to Japan, and, of course, to Manchuria, makes it of 
very material importance. 

The question largely is to what extent we can commit forces 
witinuously, or under special circumstances, for the defense 
i Korea. 

Senator Bridges. General Wedemeyer said and I quote: 
‘he political, social, economic and military situations in 
uth Korea are mingled. A Soviet-dominated Korea would 
wnastitute a serious political and psychological threat to Man- 
duria, North China, Japan, and hence to the United States’ 
tntegic interests in the Far East. It is therefore to the best 
iterests of the United States in insure the permanent mili- 
uy neutralization of Korea. Neutralization can only be as- 
wed by its occupation until its future independence as 
ibuffer state is assured.” 

Do you concur in that? 

Secretary Marshall. In the rough, yes. 

Senator Bridges. He further said: “The long-term purpose 
if military aid to Korea should be to enable South Korea, and 
iter all Korea, to engage in a holding operation against the 
ptogressive expansion of militaristic Communism.” 

Now, do you think that we would have been better off 
tday, possibly not at war in Korea, had we followed the re- 
wrt rather than suppressing it? 

Secretary Marshall. Followed the report—-What was the 
ad of that? 

Senator Bridges. Rather than suppressing it? 

Secretary Marshall. 1 wouldn’t answer that in the direct 
ushion you apparently would like me to do, because if we 
uke every advice that we get, we would never arrive any- 
vhere. There have to be modifications in all of these matters. 
I might say that my great concern when I was Secretary of 
Sate with regard to Korea was the fact of the difficulty in 
maintaining our forces there. I know my last recollection is 
that they wanted to have at least 33,000 of our troops there, 
and the best they could recruit, enlist, was 18,000. 

But what I was more concerned about was the character 
of the South Korean forces that had been set up—as to com- 
mand, as to leadership. And I knew at that time that in 
North Korea those forces had been given preliminary leader- 
ship and development by Soviet officers who were replaced, as 
the force was built up, by Koreans who had served with the 
tussian Army as far west as Stalingrad. So my concern at that 
ime was the character of the South Korean forces, having in 
nind their importance in holding together a stable state. 
Senator Bridges. The Wedemeyer report also said: “Con- 
sideration was given by the mission to the organization, train- 
ing and equipping of a strong Korean military force along the 
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lines of the former Philippine Scouts. This force should be 
under the control of the United States military commander 
and initially should be officered by Americans, but with a pro- 
gram for replacement and understudy by Korean officers. It 
hould be ot sufficient strength to cope with the threat from 
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the north. Such a force will become truly effective only if the 
United States commander in Korea is given clear-cut author- 
ity to establish and control it.” 

What is your comment on that, General Marshall? 

Secretary Marshall. Well, part of that is what I was just 
saying, Senator Bridges—that my worries with regard to the 
South Korean development of strength, ability of them to 
support themselves, was related to the question of command, 
development of leaders, and the immediate installment of 
competent leaders. And I had reference to the Philippine 
Scouts; I had reference to the Marines in Haiti and other 
places where the local forces had been built up. 

I was concerned with this matter when I was Secretary of 
State. I found there had been an involvement in which the 
War Department had been involved, and I presume the State 
Department with the War Department, and there was the 
feeling that we could not place commanders of companies and 
battalions, regiments, and later brigades over South Koreans 
because, as I understood it, it would have been very strongly 
opposed by Syngman Rhee and the other Korean leaders. 

The Philippines, on the contrary, were under our control 
all the time up until 1946. That was not the case in Korea, 
and that was the reason they gave me for not having these 
leaders doing the build-up of that force. 

Senator Bridges. You think that if these recommendations 
of the Wedemeyer report had been carried out and the 
forces there had been built up, that it might have resulted in 
the Korean conflict not developing? 

Secretary Marshall. That is possible, but a great many 
other factors are involved in it so I can’t make a categorical 
answer to the proposition. : 

In a general way most of the things he recommended were 
actually done, but there is a very important difference which 
you have read there which I have been commenting on in the 
character of the stability, the discipline, the leadership of 
that South Korean force. 

Senator Bridges. Do you think, General Marshall, that 
there was any ulterior motive or there was any planned pro- 
cedure by the Soviet in having the Korean attack take place 
when they were absent from the Security Council? 

In other words, what I am getting at, do you think this 
was a long-range program on the part of the Soviet to start 
the Korean involvement when they were not participating or 
boycotting the Security Council because if they had been 
there they might have vetoed it or probably would have 
vetoed it in letting us become involved? 

Secretary Marshall. I had not thought that true as you state, 
and the general reaction at the moment was it was rather 
fortunate they were not present on the Security Council at 
that time, and as I recall the return to the Security Council 
when the leadership automatically fell, the chairmanship fell 
to them, they did everything in the world to obstruct what 
we were doing. 

Of course that could be tied up with the same scheme 
which you have implied there. I hadn’t thought about that 
in that connection. 

Senator Bridges. Do you think Russia has the atomic bomb? 

Secretary Marshall. Senator, I know little beyond what 
has largely been in the press in connection with it. I assume 
they have. 

I assume it will be a tedious and difficult development 
because I think in such matters we go much more rapidly 
than they would, and it’s been a long, tedious business with 
us, particularly because we have a real industrial complex 
and I illustrate what I mean by that in saying that when we 
discussed with the engineers, the directors of our operations 
over here, not the scientists, shortly after the explosion of the 
bomb, Mr. Stimson and I had them there in the office for 
about a day and a half, and one of the statements made was 
tremendously impressive to me. I think it related to the man 
that ran the Oak Ridge thing. 

I am always afraid to talk about this for fear I get off 
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into secret things, but I don’t think it’s a secret—he said 
there were 10,000 subcontractors. 

Well, I don’t think they've got 4,000 subcontractors or 
2,000 subcontractors in all of Soviet Russia with the skills 
that are required because of the extreme, refined tolerances 
involved, so my own guess is the build-up would be slower 
than ours until they have developed some entirely new process, 
but they have the bomb, I am quite convinced, and I couldn't 
even give you an estimate if I had the information as to 
when it might be available for use against us. 

Senator Bridges. General Marshall, do you feel the Soviet 
is improving their military strength from day to day, week to 
week, month to month, year to year? 

Secretary Marshall. Those are the evidences that we get 
and particularly in regard to its deployment. I don’t know 
how much they are improving it in the way of better operative 
methods; I couldn’t answer that. 

I do know something about that as to aviation; but what 
has been going on behind the scenes has seemed to us to be 
a steady development in deployment in Western Russia and 
in the Far East, notably in the Vladivostok region and Sak- 
halin Islands and places of that sort. 

Senator Bridges. You see our intelligence, of course, and 
do you gain from our intelligence that the type of weapons, 
type of planes, and so on, which the Russians are now pro- 
ducing is increasing in efficiency and comparability with 
our own? 

Secretary Marshall. I think that is correct. I think, how- 
ever, there has been some exaggeration about some phases of 
it, particularly not exaggeration so much as depreciation of 
what we have in the way of tank power and things of that 
sort, but there has been a constant development; and it 
shows they are going ahead in every way they can. 

Senator Bridges. General, as a former General of the Army 
and as a former Secretary of State, were you consulted on 
the decision to enter the Korean war? 

Secretary Marshall. No, sir. 

Senator Bridges. Do you know who made the decision? 

Secretary Marshall. I don’t know the details of that, Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Bridges. General MacArthur told the Congress that 
he was not consulted. Do you think that as head of the com- 
mand, the man who represented us in the Far East, our com- 
mander over there, that he should have been? 

Secretary Marshall. I have read the messages covering that 
period, and I would say the messages disclosed what is the ap- 
proximation of consultation, because they were back and forth 
several in a day to the various authorities, and his returning 
comments, and his recommendations for certain actions. 

Now, as to the actual initial decision, I don’t know. 

Senator Bridges. General Marshall, while we had the issue 
up of military aid to Europe, troops to Europe, and so forth, it 
was pointed out by various people including yourself that you 
had to have faith in the military leaders, you had to have faith 
in the Supreme Commander in Europe, General Eisenhower. 

For instance, you made the statement, and I quote: “As a 
result of the various steps outlined earlier, these plans are 
now well advanced. General Eisenhower, as you know, has 
assumed supreme command. In order for him to succeed in 
this most difficult and critical of assignments, it is essential 
that he not be deprived of that freedom of action which is so 
necessary to a military commander.” 

That is a pretty straightforward statement, General, and 
General Eisenhower in Europe and the need for faith in our 
supreme commanders in a given area and the necessity for 
them to have freedom of action—that was your thought as far 
as Europe was concerned. 

Don’t you think that should apply equally to the Far East? 

Secretary Marshall. If the circumstances were the same 
and the men were the same. I have great regard for General 
MacArthur’s military capabilities. In fact, I played a. very 
large part in his various assignments, promotions, and decora- 
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tions; but when it comes to the point of the commander not 
recognizing, being unwilling to recognize the decisions of his 
Government, that is quite another matter. 

General Eisenhower has been restricted at times in his op- 
erations, particularly during the last war, but there was po 
repercussion resulting from that. There was discussion and 
decision and that ended the matter. 

I do not think the comparison is quite a fair one, sir, 

Senator Bridges. In 1945, G-2, of the Army, prepared and 
published a report—prepared for publication a report which 
explained that the Chinese Communists were the same brand 
of Communists as were the Russian Communists. 

Was that report withdrawn, and if so, why? 

Secretary Marshall. In 1945? 

Senator Bridges. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Marshall. And it was by the Army G-2? 

Senator Bridges. Yes. 

What I am getting at is, the State Department, many of 
the officials of the State Department at that time were saying 
that the Chinese Communists were merely agrarian reformers. 
but apparently the War Department—because we had not the 
Department of Defense at that time—took an opposite posi- 
tion; and, as early as that time recognized that the Chinese 
Communists were not agrarian reformers, but really Commu. 
nists of the same basic background that the Communists of 
Russia were; and we have understood that that report was 
never published, and that somebody suppressed it; and | 
wondered if you knew about it? 

Secretary Marshall. No, I have no knowledge of that par- 
ticular thing; but I have my own knowledge of when I-I got 
out to China and looked the ground over, from the very start, 
and there was no doubt that the leadership of this group 
were Marxist Communists, and so stated in my presence, and 
insisted, in my presence, that they were. 

And, when I visited Yunnan, in that mountain fastness of 
theirs, in their little theater building which they used for all 
sorts of purposes, and they had some kind of entertainment 
prepared for me—over the proscenium arch was a large pic- 
ture of Lenin and a large picture of Stalin; and I recall Chou 
En-lai, the Prime Minister of the Chinese Government, came 
to me protesting, in Chungking, in the late winter or early 
spring of 1946, against the dragging of Stalin’s portrait 
through the streets, in the mud.. 

I have heard him assert not once but a number of times 
that he was a Marxist Communist. His story always was that 
they would approach the desired end, which was a Con- 
munist form of government, through, first, the democratic 
processes, as they called them, until there was enough ste 
bility and industrial strength and development to pemit 
them to go the whole way to a Marxist-Communist state. 

The only phase of the agrarian belief would have beer, | 
should suppose, the fact that most of the members of the 
party were of the agrarian type, as there were almost no it- 
dustries within the Communist bounds in the early days 
in China. 

There was never any doubt in my mind, and never ay 
thought there was any misunderstanding about it. 

Senator Bridges. General Marshall, at one time this mort 
ing you said, in effect, that human life was very cheap ¢ 
considered very cheap in China; that they did not have al) 
regard for human life that we have, or many other areas 
the world have. 

Then you made another statement, in answer to Chaim 
Russell, about the conduct of the war, and in advocatilf 
your procedure of fighting within the boundaries of Kors 
the Korean war, to the effect that we just keep on killig 
Chinese Communists, and you thought that in that way, “8 
the best way of proceeding with the war, and of bringing! 
to a conclusion. 

If what you say is that they hold human life in muchk 
regard in so far as the degree of dignity and value than§ 
do here—with which I agree—do you not think that t 
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lessens the value of your thought that by staying within the 
confines of Korea, and just killing Chinese Communists, where 
a few hundred thousand or even, perhaps, millions, wouldn’t 
make any difference to a country with the terrific man-power 
reserve— 

Secretary Marshall. Senator, I referred, I think, several 
times in my statement—and I should have if I didn’t—to 
trained Communist forces. 

There is a limit to what they have in trained Communist 
forces and, presumably, a limit as to equipment, although 
[imagine the Soviets would supply them, certainly, up to 
quite an extent. 

What we have been doing so far, as all our reports go, has 
been tearing down the best of their trained forces. 

We have gotten, I think, four different general army 
goups—I don’t mean these army corps—the general army 
goups that have come in there, and some have been re- 
duced down to about 25 or 30 per cent strength, and even 
that includes reinforcements that have been put into the ranks. 
I am talking about the vital effect of destroying their 
tained Communist armies. 

It takes a long time to create such an army; it also pre- 
nts problems of equipment, and things of that sort; and 
during the last three months, as I remarked, our losses have 
heen very greatly reduced, and that has been one reason we 
have been able to cut our calls on Selective Service, because 
they were so much below what we had anticipated. 

On the other hand, the losses of the Communist force have 
been tremendously increased, and that is the trained force 
that we are tearing down. 

I spoke, I think, yesterday, of the front of the First Corps, 
which was on the left of our line in Korea, and it was calcu- 
lated there were 34 divisions, and the last report I heard, 
which was about a week or maybe a little more ago, where 
they had a good basis for the statement, 26 of those had 
been pretty largely chewed up; and I think they said it was 
eight to ten remained to be committed to the action on that 
part of the front. That is what I meant when I said we were 
tearing them down. 

It has been published before, but as we know, we have 
filled the hospitals all over China, and what happens with 
the wounded that are released, and naturally talk, though 
they may do it secretly, is bound to have its effect on the 
Chinese people in the end, although it will never have a 
sudden effect. 

But they have tremendous man-power availabilities and 
they have built them up into very large forces and our very 
small force in Korea with the air and naval aid has cut them 
down to a remarkable extent. 










Senator Bridges. General Marshall, was Louis Johnson’s 
removal as Secretary of Defense and your succeeding him as 
Secretary of Defense, did that have anything to do with the 
conduct of the Korean war? I mean was the Korean war in- 
volved in that, his removal and your succession? 

Secretary Marshall. Well, I suppose it was involved, but 
not as a reason for the change that I know of. I was called 
in there and then I went about the business in the same way 
I had heretofore, such administrative business. 

I think the only major change I made immediately was to 
authorize—require very general backs and forths informally— 
discussions with the working staffs which had not been the 
case prior to my arrival there. 

Senator Russell. What do you mean by the “working staff”? 
Will you excuse me? 

Senator Bridges. Certainly. 

Senator Russell. What do you mean by the “working staff”? 

Secretary Marshall. Well, if the Chiefs of Staff are in- 
volved in something that has relationship to the world pic- 
ture and matters of that sort, this problem is always 
turned over to the group under the Chiefs of Staff to get all 
of the facts spread out and to make a proposal for an atti- 
tude or decision by the Chiefs of Staff. 
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The Chiefs of Staff then take that and may be two or 
three days on it, but in getting this preparatory paper, it 
was very important in my opinion that they be free to dis- 
cuss for instance with the State Department, to go over there 
or bring the State Department in the lower echelons to dis- 
cuss these things so that we didn’t get on a basis of trying to 
handle the thing all in the form of a memorandum over 
there and then a memorandum from over there back to us 
on the highest level. 

Senator Bridges. General Marshall, you commented yes- 
terday about General MacArthur answering the letter of 
Congressman Joseph Martin. Don’t you believe that if a 
United States Senator or a Congressman of the United States 
writes a letter to a military policy-making man in authority, 
whether it is here or in some area of the world, that he is 
entitled to get a frank reply? 

General Marshall. No, sir, I don’t think from the senior 
commander when he knows he is advocating something to 
the leader of the opposition party to the Administration that 
he as the commander is in total disagreement with his own 
people. That sets up a chain of events in this tragic state that 
we have arrived at here, which is a most unfortunate thing 
for everybody concerned. 

Senator Bridges. What is the rule so far as anybody in the 
military establishment answering a letter from a Senator or a 
Congressman? 

Secretary Marshall. Well, I think he has to use considerable 
discretion. I have had to write a good many thousand, and it 
depends on the back and forth, but I don’t think I would ever 
be involved myself in a criticism of the Commander in Chief 
to any Congressman of either party concerned. 

I don’t think—that goes contrary to my precepts and under- 
standing as a soldier. I think on the other hand what we 
suffer from at times, rather critically at times, is the willing- 
ness of the individual to take issue on the confidential basis 
with his Commander in Chief. That is pretty hard to get 
people to do. There is where you state your case and put your 
own commission or command or position in peril, and there 
is where we lack and there is the place to state. 

That isn’t easy to do particularly with the President of the 
United States. I am not referring to Mr. Truman, I am not 
referring specifically to Mr. Roosevelt, though I went through 
six years or almost six years under Mr. Roosevelt, but I think 
the chains of events are bound to be set up, and particularly 
the effect on the troops concerned. 

You preach loyalty all the time. You are dealing with an 
organization where a man receives an order from even a 
captain which leads to his death or his wound, and he has to 
obey that order. He doesn’t debate it, he obeys it, and that 
has to be instinctive. Now, if the example at the top is con- 
trary to that, then you have got a very serious situation. 

I am reminded now of a criticism that was brought to me 
regarding myself shortly after I became Chief of Staff, and 
the criticism was to this general effect: that I was giving my 
support to the then Secretary of War, Mr. Woodring, and 
not giving it to others. 

Now, my reply, I remember distinctly, was this: When the 
Chief of Staff of the Army sets an example to the whole 
Army by disloyalty to his chief and superior, who is the Sec- 
retary of War, he has just about ruined the Army in my 
opinion. 

Senator McMahon. Just about what, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Marshall. Ruined it. 

I will give you an example of what I am talking about 
that is much better than that. 

I recall General Pershing telling me of his own experience. 
In the first place, he was suddenly ordered to conduct an 
operation into Mexico, and I think he went some 600 miles 
into Mexico in the effort to capture Villa. 

In the first place, he was barred from using the railroad. 
We had no motor-truck organizations in that day, and they 
just had to buy trucks and organize and do the best they 
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could to carry tremendous supplies over these tremendous 
distances, in many cases there being no trails. He was barred 
from using the railroads. That was the most severe prohibition 
that could be placed on him. I don’t think he ever made a 
public comment; he assured me he had not. 

It went further than that. Just as he thought he was going 
to effect the capture of Villa, he received a communication 
to cease his efforts and retire, which meant he failed in his 
business. He told me he didn’t mention that to any of his 
staff, and that he walked around his tent, and around the 
bivouac there most of the night, and gave the order the next 
morning for the beginning of the withdrawai without any 
explanation whatever to anybody concerned. That was his 
reaction from a military basis to Mr. Wilson’s prohibition and 
to Mr. Wilson’s orders. 

I think it was a very good model to follow in the Army. 

Senator Bridges. Don’t you think there is a little difference 
between issuing a public statement, General Marshall, and 
writing a letter to an official of the United States Govern- 
ment like a United States Senator or Congressman? 

Secretary Marshall. Well, I don’t know how to better ex- 
plain it than I have gone into it, because you have to take 
the background preceding that letter into consideration— 
what had happened. 

I recited all that yesterday, and it is a disagreeable busi- 
ness. I will go through it again if you would like me to. 

Senator Bridges. No, that is all right. 

Now, General Marshall, isn’t it a fact that the Defense De- 
partment under Mr. Forrestal, under Mr. Johnson, and I 
think even under you as Secretary of Defense, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have consistently, have consistently urged a 
policy towards China and a course of action in the Far East 
more positive than that of the Department of State. 

Secretary Marshall. You are referring to my period as Sec- 
retary of Defense and you are going back to— 

Senator Bridges. I am referring— 

Secretary Marshall. That is all right. I am just getting it 
in my mind. 

The Chiefs of Staff, I know, were concerned as to a decision 
regarding Formosa, and that concern was finally completely 
washed out by a firm decision of this Government that under 
no circumstances was Formosa to come under the control of 
a Communist-dominated or a Communist government. 

At the same time, they were just as firm in their conclu- 
sions that we must not commit our strength in relation to 
Formosa and other points in China, in a manner which we 
could not afford, unless there was a rather complete change 
in the situation regarding the armed forces in this country. 

I can not speak as to Korea. The relationships with the 
Communist Government, I think, were always those of not 
recognizing that Government. 

The relationship to the Philippines was one of our poverty 
in troops available. In Indonesia I don’t know what the reac- 
tions of the Chiefs of Staff were to that issue. 

As to Indo-China, their reaction was we should, so far as 
we could, provide in the light of our own requirements and 
some other requirements, we should provide equipment, and 
if they asked for it, training individuals, [Deleted] 

That is as far as I can recall the backs and forths in these 
various discussions. 

I think it is essential also, Senator Bridges, to keep in 
mind the situation that we were in at these times. Now, while 
Mr. Forrestal was Secretary of Defense, I was Secretary of 
State, and there were urgings to do’a great many things. 

My recollection is at that particular time there were one 
and a third divisions in the entire United States. I know I 
was concerned and the Chiefs of Staff were very much con- 
cerned over obtaining enough men to guard the airstrips at 
Fairbanks against a possible drop there, which would have 
been a great hazard to the Northwest. 

We had literally almost no military forces outside of our 
Navy and outside of an effective but not too large Air Force, 
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except the occupation garrisons and, as we know, even jn 
Japan they were only at about 60 per cent strength. 

There was very little with which to do. When you judge 
decisions, you have to judge them in the light of what there 
was available to do it. 

That leads you up to your budget, the actions of Con. 
gress, and matters of that kind. A great many involvements 
were there which I was not concerned with after my de. 
parture from the State Department until I came into the 
picture again in September. 

Senator Bridges. Well, General Marshall, aside from the 
time you have been Secretary of Defense, it wouldn't be sur. 
prising to you, then, to know that under Forrestal and under 
Johnson, that the Defense Department and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff took a much stronger position for positive help and 
action toward China, and the Far East, than the State De. 
partment was taking? 

Secretary Marshall. Wouldn't surprise me to learn— 

Senator Bridges. Yes. 

You have explained, somewhat, your own position, but 
when, in other words, Mr. Forrestal, who was a very dis. 
tinguished American, and unfortunately is not with us any 
more, but Mr. Johnson certainly could be produced here— 
and I have heard, directly and indirectly from them, that they 
favored a much stronger position toward the Chinese, and the 
Far East, than the State Department did, during the period 
of their service; and I wondered if you recognized that as 
being true? 

Secretary Marshall. I don’t know enough of the facts at 
the time. I was just thinking of Mr. Forrestal, and my own 
contacts, in relation to China. 

Now, Mr. Forrestal visited me in Nanking. I recall, at the 
time he visited me, I was in the middle of a conference at 
the Executive Yuan, endeavoring to work out that impossible 
situation, and he came up and got someone to come in and 
have me leave the conference so that he could talk to me. 

Now, his concern at that time was this: 

Urging me to get the Marines out of their job at that time, 
of keeping the railroad open from Tientsin, north of Chin- 
wangtao, and also over to Peiping. He was very much con- 
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cerned by the continuation of the Marines in the situation. 

I had been trying for some time to lessen that tension, 
but the fact remained that we could not continue the sup- 
plies of coal which were essential to Central China, if the 
railroad was cut off from Chinwangtao on down to Tientsin. 

He wished to get the Marines out of there, and I was hold- 
ing them longer than he thought advisable. 

Now, that is the one contact in connection with China that 
I recall in connection with Mr. Forrestal. 

There were more reactions of a naval nature than any 
others, because the Navy, very naturally, found it of tre- 
mendous value to them to have a port, a safe anchorage, you 
might say, and possible repair point on the China Coast; and 
they had gotten that fairly well established at Tsingtao, and 
they felt very deeply in regard to any matter that didnt 
strongly support that installation. 

Incidentally, I had arranged through the surplus-propetty 
deals that the repair setup of a naval nature would be covered 
as to costs through a period, I think it was, of fifteen yearns 
that when we turned over certain equipment to them from ou 
surplus property, in connection with the naval repair shops it 
Shanghai, that was to give the Navy something closer than 
Guam. 

I recall very distinctly they had very strong feelings on this 
subject. In so far as I was concerned, in my knowledge of the 
matter, I thoroughly sympathized with the naval point d 
view. 

On the other hand, I was not only skeptical, but alarmed 
at the possibilities of the ground involvements in connect 
with China. Now, beyond that, I cannot answer your questi 

Senator Russell. You turned over surplus property to thes 
you said. Who do you refer to? 
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Secretary Marshall. The Chinese. 
Senator Russell. What Chinese? 





Ou judge Secretary Marshall. The Kuomintang Government; Gen- 
hat there eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s Government. 

Senator Bridges. General Marshall, is it not a fact that 
of Con. when there has been, generally speaking, a division between 
Ivements the Defense Department and the Chiefs of Staff, whether it 
My de- has been Forrestal, Johnson, or you in command of the situa- 
into the tion, and the State Department, which advocated or stood 
for more pacifying methods, if that is a fair word to use, 
from the towards the Far Eastern situation, has not the President gen- 
t be sur. erally sided with the State Department views? 
nd under Secretary Marshall. Well, I can answer that pretty accu- 
nt Chiefs rately out of my own knowledge and my own experience. 
help and I know of no occasion where—I can recall no occasion 
ra where—-Mr. Truman has acted adversely to the Chiefs of 


Staff and the Secretary of Defense, in relation to the State 
Department. 

What has happened is this: I spoke of enabling the lower 
echelons, the working echelons, to work back and forth with- 


i 


tion, but 


Nga dis- gut restriction; that had previously been forbidden. 

ase We had a great many discussions. It has been a rather com- 
ed here— mon procedure for the Secretary of State and one or two of 
—— his principal men, Mr. Lovett and myself, and the Chiefs of 


Staff, to meet in the Chiefs of Staff room and hold discus- 
sions of two and three hours over these various matters, gen- 
erally with some specific document that we were concerned 
with; one which had probably been furnished us, in the first 
place, by the State Department. 

Then, we would investigate it, or the Chiefs of Staff had, 
through their lower working levels, and then their reply had 
gone back informally, and then this meeting would occur. 
Now, that occurred time after time. 


ne period 
d that as 


» facts at 
my own 


ill, at the 
erence at 


npossible : 
tie ol We always reached agreement, and it was an agreement 
e in: me are 

soe where the Chiefs of Staff sat on one side of the table, and 


Secretary of State Acheson, with his people, and Lovett and 
myself, sat on the other; in other words, the civil discussing 


that time, ; : sat 
’§ it from our point of view, as nearly as I was civil, and the 





of Chin- ee : 

uch con. Military across from us. ; 
pres Now, those were carried either to the Security Council or di- 
+ tenia rectly to the President and, I think I am being very accurate 
the sup- when I say, I think I do not recall a case where the President 
1a, if the werrode the Secretary of Defense and the Chiefs of Staff in 
Tientsin.@ Bteference to the advantage of the State Department. 

ae As a matter of fact, we practically didn’t take anything to 


him that we could not resolve, and I found that with discus- 

‘hina that@ Son we could resolve practically everything that came up. 

Senator Bridges. General, is it, in your opinion, the aim of 

than anv the Soviet, Soviet Russia, or the Kremlin, to destroy or take 
it of tre over the free world? 

Secretary Marshall. I think their purpose is to dominate 


rage, you 

‘oast: anf the whole free world. 

ctao, and] Senator Bridges. You have said before that we should 

al didnt build up our allied forces in Europe, and if we do that we 
could successfully defend ourselves, certainly, by 1953. 

property The military assumptions on which these statements are 


e covered based I suppose are full European co-operation and ample 
en yeas; | American assistance in troops and air power, is that correct? 
- from out Secretary Marshall. That is roughly correct, but what I 
r shops inf Was talking about there is a setup which would be successful 
oser than in deterring full war, deterring the Soviet military aggression. 
Now there is also involved, of course, Soviet political ag- 
gs on this 8ession such as occurred in Hungary, Czechoslovakia and at 
ige of the 2 Much earlier date in Poland, and that is where the European 
‘point of sgn Program came into play to work against such a mat- 
er as that. 








t alarmed That phase of the matter was one of the great failures in 
onnectin f COMMection with China in their battle with the Communist 
questi forces there. We start with the development of deterrents and 





thereafter it is a question of good government. 
Senator Bridges. Now General, supposing that the worst 
should happen and that Russia should override Europe and 
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the skills and resources of Europe became at Russia’s dis- 
posal, would in your judgment then Russia be able to threaten 
the security of the United States? 

Secretary Marshall. I think very clearly they could do so. 
That would be a terrific loss to us. 

Senator Sridges. At the present time do we have enough 
strength in Europe to prevent that? 

Secretary Marshall. Not at the present time. We have 
enough to start them to think before they leap, and of course 
we have an atomic advantage that they are aware of. 

Senator Bridges. To summarize what I was getting at, if 
Russia needs the skills and resources and industry of Europe, 
and we are not going to be fully prepared there until ’53, is 
Russia therefore going to permit us to turn Europe into a 
prepared area against them, and in light of the facts isn’t our 
present program for Europe ten times more provocative for 
example to bring on a world war than would, for instance, 
the bombing of the bases in Red China? 

I mean in Europe if they can get possession of the skills, 
the industries, the resources of Europe and they see those 
resources, skills drifting away from them as a result of allied 
preparation in Europe with American co-operation, and per- 
haps we will be so prepared in a period of two years if all our 
hopes materialize there—and I believe we should do it. I 
fully concur in that— 

Secretary Marshall. I understand you are making a com- 
parison. 

Senator Bridges. Isn’t that a provocative place where the 
world war will come on rather than a far-off incident in 
China where you bomb some Chinese bases? 

Secretary Marshall. I agree with you as to hazards we have 
accepted in Western Europe. The hazards were inescapable 
there unless we just abandoned Germany and let the other 
part go. We had to take them. 

We had no choice, literally no choice whatever there. I 
don’t think the same is true in Korea, but as to the Soviet 
determinations, there is a great similarity because of the 
feeling on the part of many that are well advised is the 
Soviets are determined that we be cast out of Korea. 

Whether that determination will carry them to the overt act 
that provokes a war remains to be seen. 

There is also the Soviet concern as to the situation in West- 
ern Europe, but I don’t think for a minute their advisers con- 
sider that we are preparing for an offensive campaign against 
them other than the political reactions which will result from 
a prosperous and clean Europe, free people in comparison to 
what goes on in the satellite states and in that part of Germany 
that is dominated by the Soviet Government. 

The situation, rather, in those respects is somewhat differ- 
ent in Korea, because there it is not Soviet ground that is oc- 
cupied, but territory to which they attach undoubtedly great 
importance. 

I think that if you want to get at what goes on behind the 
scenes, I think they had to assume that this force they had 
carefully trained, equipped, developed ,its leadership and its 
numbers—which far outnumbered those of the smaller Korean 
force—was in expectation that they would very quickly solve 
the situation in Korea and we would not involve ourselves 
in it, that we would hold back. I think they suffered a great 
surprise in that respect. 

Now, there is also undoubtedly the question, aside from 
hazards, of the extent to which we become involved in that 
part of the world. That can be a very serious matter to us 
and one, we will say, of some satisfaction to the Soviets if 
we become engaged in a full-out war with China. 

But you are questioning me regarding comparison of haz- 
ards. I will sum up again what I think of that. There were 
those hazards and are those hazards in Western Europe, and 
there has been no choice in taking them other than just sur- 
rendering the situation to the Soviet Government. 

That is not entirely the case in Korea. The conditions are 
quite different. 
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Senator Bridges. Now, another question, General. You re- 
ferred earlier in your testimony this morning in telling us why 
you were opposed to the proposals of General MacArthur, you 
stated that—you cited the fact that the Japanese spent eight 
or ten years on the mainland of China and they couldn’t con- 
quer China. You don’t propose—certainly General MacArthur 
hasn’t proposed or anyone I have heard—that our problem 
is to conquer China. 

It is to rid Korea of the Chinese Communists or all enemy 
Communists; isn’t that true? 

Secretary Marshall. I think that is a good point. 

I was referring, though, to the fact that, when I spoke of 
the loss of life, of the cheapness of life, that the effect of 
blows like that would be rather remote as to the immediate 
situation, in my opinion, in regarding China proper and 
Korea as to reaction to the Communist forces in Korea. The 
same thing as a blockade or an economic blockade, that even- 
tually wears them down, that eventually threatens the en- 
durance of their government. But it doesn’t have any immedi- 
ate effect except to the extent of inconvenience. 

Incidentally, Senator, if I may inject, if you don’t mind, 
into what we have just been talking about-Do you mind 
my making a comment about that blockade? 

Senator Bridges. Certainly not. 

Secretary Marshall. I looked up very carefully what were 
the factors and found that in December, that is, following 
the entrance of the Chinese Communists into the Korean ac- 
tion, that this country placed a complete embargo on all 
exports to Communist China, Manchuria and North Korea. 
But in order to support this embargo, this Government ap- 
plied stringent controls over exports from or through the 
United States to Hongkong and Macao. 

These controls cover all items except those having no 
strategic significance and are designed to prevent goods of 
United States origin, either in original or processed form, 
from contributing directly or indirectly to the military poten- 
tial of Communist China. 

The United States has also prohibited all United States 
shipping and aircraft from calling at Chinese Communist ports 
or transporting cargo from non-United States sources destined 
for Communist China. It has also brought all Chinese Com- 
munist assets within the jurisdiction of the United States 
under control by a blocking order. 

In further support of the foregoing measures which have 
been taken unilaterally, the United States has been pressing 
for the application of such international-control measures as 
will be effective in diminishing the Chinese Communist po- 
tential for aggression. A resolution adopted by the United 
Nations General Assembly, February 1, last, provides the 
basis for sanctions to be invoked against the Chinese Com- 
munists. Under this resolution the United States is currently 
pressing in the United Nations for the imposition by as many 
of the member nations as possible of an embargo on the 
shipment to the Chinese Communists of arms, ammunitions, 
and other implements of war, as well as petroleum, rubber, 
and other materials useful to the Communist war effort. 

Finally, on May 7, last, the United Kingdom and France 
indicated that they were now prepared to support a resolu- 
tion introduced by the United States for an international em- 
bargo against Communist China. 

Now that is quite a change there of the British Government 
and the French Government. The support of the United King- 
dom and France practically assures the adoption of the 
United States’ proposal. Imposition of such an international 
embargo will, of course, make the question of a naval block- 
ade of far less importance, almost academic. 

Senator Bridges. I asked you earlier if you were aware 
of whether the President had ever overridden the Department 
of Defense in favor of the State Department’s position, and 
I would like to reverse that question and ask if you are aware 
that the President of the United States ever overrode the State 
Department in favor of the Defense. 
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Secretary Marshall. I don’t recall any such instance, He 
may have used his influence out of court. I don’t know, 

Senator Bridges. Someone has issued down to the Pentagon 
we are informed, a statement or order, to the effect that all 
officers when asked about the MacArthur case, so called, must 
reply “no comment.” Did you issue that order? 

Secretary Marshall. I didn’t issue it, and I didn’t know 
about it. 

Senator Bridges. Now let’s take General Eisenhower for 
example. I pointed out that you had quoted statements made 
about General Eisenhower, and call attention to the fact that 
Europe, you pointed out there that we have got to have faith 
in our military, got to have faith in our supreme commander 
and that you said yourself he should have a reasonable amount 
of latitude in action. 

Now the program of the Administration is to put through 
the arms-implementation program in Europe under our plans 
set up in the Atlantic Pact and other steps and negotiations 
which we have had. 

Now, assuring that General Eisenhower, after being over 
there, comes back and says honestly that, having been around 
there, it is unworkable, that he isn’t getting the co-operation 
that he should, and so forth, and issues that statement which 
would be in opposition to the program of the Administration, 
will he be dismissed. 

Secretary Marshall. That's a very precise question covering 
a considerable portion of the waterfront. He might make 
that statement with the approval of the Administration jn 
order to jerk those other countries into action. If he ex- 
pressed that in opposition to a continuation of the affair 
which the Administration, the President, Chiefs of Staff are 
insisting upon, I should think he would have to be taken 
out of command. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I wonder if the Senator would yield 
at this point for the reading of what I think to be a very 
pertinent statement. 

Senator Bridges. I yield with the permission of the Com- 
mittee and the Chairman. 

Senator Russell. Any objection? 

Senator Hickenlooper. I do not want to insist on it. 

Senator Bridges. All right. 

Senator Hickenlooper. There is a book called “The Armed 
Forces Officer” that is rolling on the press right now, issued 
by the Secretary of Defense, General Marshall. It took me 
considerable time to get a hold of a copy of this book but 
I have it, and I would like on that very point to read pas- 
sages which are put out for the official guidance of officers 
of the Army or of the armed forces. 

I am reading from page 8, so that the record will be clear. 

“The service officer is charged only to take a lively in- 
terest in all such discussions’—that is about public mat- 
ters and affairs of the military—“has no more right to 
condemn the service unfairly than has any other Ameri- 
can. On the other hand, he is not expected to be an in- 
tellectual eunuch oblivious to all the faults in the insti- 
tution to which he gives his loyalty; or to the contrary, 
that the nature of that loyalty requires that he will use 
his force towards righting of those things which reason 
convinces him are going wrong, though making certain 
that his actions will not do more damage than repair. 

His ultimate commanding loyalty at all times is to his 

country and not to his service or superior.” 

I thought perhaps that might be pertinent in connection 
with the obligations and responsibilities of officers at this 
point in your questioning, Senator Bridges. 

Senator Bridges. Based upon that statement, General Mar 
shall— 

Secretary Marshall. You mean the one just read? 

Senator Bridges. Which has just been read, which I have 
been aware of and others have been aware of, which has bee! 
issued by your Department under your direction. Don’t yo 
think, General MacArthur could have been within that prov 
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ince putting his first loyalty to his country rather than with 
respect to—rather than, perhaps, differing with the Com- 
mander in Chief or, perhaps, you on the ways that it should 
he carried out, the methods of carrying it out? 

Secretary Marshall. I had not heard that particular para- 

raph before. It is a generalization, of course. My own thought 
would be that it could not be given application in this matter. 

Senator Bridges. Well now, what is your idea, General Mar- 
shall—is an officer's first loyalty, as this order in this book 
reads, this directory reads, is his first loyalty to his country? 

Secretary Marshall. Yes, it is to his country. 

Senator Bridges. And he takes an oath under the Constitu- 
tion? 

Secretary Marshall. Yes. 

Senator Bridges. And the President of the United States 
isa creature of the Constitution, is he not? 

Secretary Marshall. Yes. 

Senator Bridges. Therefore, his primary object of loyalty 
should be to his country and to—his country, as provided by 
the Constitution. 

Secretary Marshall. Would you repeat that last one? 

Senator Bridges. His primary loyalty, his first loyalty, is to 
his country, as set up under the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Secretary Marshall. Correct. 

Senator Bridges. And then his next obligation, taking it 
fom there up—what I am pointing out is under those rules 
lid down under the Constitution, which the man takes his 
oath, there might be a difference of opinion as to whether 
General MacArthur was carrying out his responsibilities in a 
loyal manner or a manner set up according to our processes. 

Secretary Marshall. I suppose so. I don’t agree though, be- 
cause I feel that when you take a commission and you take 
your oath of office under that, you accept in the military 
service, because of the state of loyalty you have to feel 
towards your respective commanders, as you go up in the 
military hierarchy, which is very compelling to any effective 
army force and military force and, therefore, that you have 
to accept those inhibitions if you undertake that type of 
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career. 

It does not apply to a lawyer or an industrialist, a man in 
political life, such as yourself, but it does apply, in my opinion, 
very directly to an individual with a commission in the Army, 
Navy, the Air Force, or the Marine Corps. 

There has come to be built up the feeling that when an 
officer retires he is a free agent, and that, I think, is more 
or less accepted. I have no comments on that. I never went 
into the various backs and forths concerned with it; but that 
is, I think, a common reaction that once a man is retired, he 
isa free agent and can step out and say what he feels. 

So long as he holds his post of military nature he is not 
that same free agent that he otherwise would be. 

I recall in the days of Mr. Wilson there was a considerable 
difficulty in connection with General Wood, who was quite a 
conspicuous character in the military service. 

He was Governor of Cuba, Governor General in the Phil- 
ippines, and as a military leader. In that particular case Gen- 
eral Wood was not relieved, but they subdivided the entire 
Eastern Department, which extended from Maine to Florida, 
into three pieces in order to locate him in Charleston or out 
of the country. 

Then his career was very seriously interfered with there- 
after, because he was a man of great military competence, 
in my opinion; and he was a great administrator, in my opin- 
ion; but he had virtually defied his Commander in Chief on 
what was the appropriate policy. 

I didn’t agree with the defiance, but as a young officer, I 
was in agreement with the difference. 

_Mr. Wilson was considering the whole world, he was con- 
sidering American public reactions, and finally came out with 
his proposal to Congress that we declare war. 

General Wood was in effect denied service that he might 
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have rendered in a large way in that war by virtue of, by 
reason of these acts. 

There have been other cases in our history, very much 
along the same line. I suppose there will continue to be, but 
I think they are very poor examples to the Army, unless the 
man takes off the mantle of command and steps out and 
states his views. 

Senator Bridges. Now General, for a minute assuming in 
World War II where you served with distinction as Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army, you had felt that a policy 
enunciated by the Administration at that time was not in the 
best interests of the United States, you felt very strongly then 
about that, what would you have done? 

Secretary Marshall. I would have done my best directed 
to the President to have it changed, and I might say I had 
some very difficult scenes with Mr. Roosevelt over certain 
phases of the matter because naturally he had a great many 
irons in the fire and I only had one which was the Army and 
the Air Corps, but I didn’t make any public speeches. 

I was frequently embarrassed here before the Congress and 
committees as to the questions because I thought it was ruin- 
ous, I honestly thought it was ruinous for me to come out in 
opposition to my Commander in Chief. 

I must find some other way to accomplish the end, and in 
most instances I was able to do so. In some I was not. Some, 
later it seemed to me the President was right. Others I thought 
it was convincingly proved that I was right, but I had very 
difficult scenes in the early stages, particularly when we were 
building up our forces, but I had them with the President 
directly, and I was not a very cheerful visitor on many oc- 
casions. In the end, Mr. Roosevelt gave me his confidence and 
we had no discussions and debates whatsoever. 

Senator Bridges. Now, my question to you, General, is: 

Suppose the difference between you and the Administra- 
tion, the President, had become an absolute difference of 
opinion, where you thought the best interests of the country 
were not being served by the President, or the Adminis- 
tration? 

What would you have done, then? 

Secretary Marshall. I probably would have resigned as 
Chief of Staff. 

Senator Bridges. And then, following your resignation, 
what would you have done? 

Secretary Marshall. That would have depended on the 
effect of my resignation. That might be effective without any 
explanation; and then again, I might have felt that the situa- 
tion was so glaring that I must talk to the public. 

Senator Bridges. Well now, supposing that an Army officer 
saw his country just, for example, going into ruin? That is, 
what he thought was ruin, through Communistic infiltration? 

Do you consider it his duty to remain silent, and say 
nothing? 

Secretary Marshall. As to Communist infiltration? 

Senator Bridges. Yes. Supposing, we will say, that—it is 
perhaps a far-reaching case—but just assume that you had an 
Administration where somebody, with very pro-Communist 
views, was in your position, today, or some other very prin- 
cipal position, and the Army officer held a very responsible 
place, or theater—or, let’s take General MacArthur; for ex- 
ample, supposing he had assigned to him over there, as 
adviser, or somebody, people that he knew to be pro-Com- 
munist in their outlook, in their approach? 

And then, he protested, and no action was taken? 

What should he do—just remain silent? 

Secretary Marshall. Well, I think it would depend on all 
the circumstances. 

For one thing, he might isolate the fellow so that he couldn't 
do anything; and he might say it was intolerable, and insisted, 
if they insisted that he should accept the man—he would have 
to relinquish the responsibility that was placed on him. 

He might be able to make his case in some other way. 

Incidentally, I thought it would have been’ immensely 
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profitable if General MacArthur, on his own motion, had come 
over here, responded to invitations to come over and talk to 
the President about a great many of these things, and come 
in touch with reactions which didn’t reach him, except in a 
rather vague way, in Japan. 

So, his recourse was to these statements, released through 
the press, and others, and of course we all know that what 
makes a good press may be very bad business, as to its news 
value. 

Senator Bridges. The answer to my question on this Com- 
munist issue, assuming for a moment, and supposing that iso- 
lating these people were not possible, then he should remain 
silent, or should he speak out; because he has taken his oath, 
and his first loyalty is to his country. 

Secretary Marshall. Yes, but when you are talking about 
the country, you are not necessarily talking about the public 
reactions of the day, or the week. It depends entirely on how 
serious the matter is. 

I would say, offhand—I’d say that he could isolate the in- 
dividual; if it was within his power, he could make it vir- 
tually impossible for the man to function, and, he would prob- 
ably find some other way to get rid of him; and also, I think he 
could probably give expression to the facts-why he would 
not use the individual. 

Senator Bridges. Could he do that publicly? 

Secretary Marshall. Wait a minute, Senator. 

I had some occasion, out in China, along that line; because 
there were those there who had very decided leanings toward 
this so-called agrarian communistic group, and, many or.some, 
and “many” might be a more accurate statement, were so em- 
bittered by the attitude, toward the conduct of the Kuomin- 
tang Government that they sort of automatically got them- 
selves on the other side of the fence. 

I ran into that at the start. I had one man removed within 
three days of my arrival there, and sent back to the United 
States. 

I don’t know whether he was a Communist or not, but I 
know the way he was talking was inimicable to good govern- 
ment, and he ought to get out, and his actions were in a di- 
rection other than what we were doing, and I moved him out 
without publicity at all, and he went back home; and others I 
discovered in a variety of ways; but to take one issue, one 
man, and whether we make a speech about that, and our 
duty to our country or not, you can’t answer that “yes” or “no.” 

Senator Bridges. Well, it comes down to a point—but the 
time may come when that issue could conceivably come up in 
this country, whether or not a man, commanding as Chief of 
Staff, or a man commanding one of the great armies of this 
country, whether his loyalty was to his country first, or 
whether it was to the Administration in power; and, I believe 
in civil control, as you do, but I mean, there is a vast differ- 
ence of judgment. 

It could conceivably come to where a man might be very 
direct in having to take that position, could it not? 

Secretary Marshall. It seems to me, Senator, you are re- 
fining this down to a sort of an isolated situation. 

I don’t mean that an Army officer is an absolute mummy, 
in a sense that he can’t speak, he hasn’t any view, or when he 
gets to the card table, he is absolutely mum, and things of that 
sort. 

I think these factors—we are dealing with a Commander 
in Chief, a Supreme Commander, technically, and Com- 
mander in Chief of our military forces, and also, in effect, the 
Commander in Chief for the United Nations forces. 

Now, that is a very important relationship. The letter you 
referred to was written to the former Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, a man of great political influence, and you 
are now moving—you have to take all the past things that have 
occurred here, political as well as military, and then against 
that background this is released to the public. 

I don’t think that was a correct action. 

Senator Bridges. Now, General, this line—General MacAr- 
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thur has testified here, and you have, too, that MacArthur 
didn’t, violate a single military order. 

Secretary Marshall. That is correct. 

Senator Bridges. So we are talking about a directiye— 

Secretary Marshall. That is, a single directive as to military 
operations. 

Senator Bridges. As to military operations. Now, we are 
talking about a directive as to whether a man in a responsible 
position has a right to express himself vitally on a matter, 

Now, don’t you think that if the Martin letter was a factor 
in the firing of MacArthur, that MacArthur should have had 
an inquiry addressed him as to whether or not he knew it 
was going to be public. 

He might have written that in what he supposed to be a 
confidential vein to a Congressman, to Congressman Martin: 
and Congressman Martin on his own initiative made that pub. 
lic. If so, General MacArthur shouldn’t be blamed for the pub- 
lication of such a letter. 

Secretary Marshall. That was only one instance of a great 
many. 

Senator Bridges. Would you tell us the name of the man 
you removed when you had been in China three days and 
sent home? 

Secretary Marshall. I don’t remember his name, didn’t 
within 24 hours of his removal. He had done this, though, | 
found: he had taken the announced policy of the President, 
sent out there, and in its distribution through the various 
agencies this Government had in China had changed the 
terminology, changed the expressions of the President to 
create quite a different reaction; because he felt deeply on 
this thing, he did that. 

Senator Bridges. Will you furnish the Committee with the 
name of that man when you have a chance? 

Secretary Marshall. I will try to find out who he was. 

Senator Bridges. I have a lot of questions, but I won't 
take more time. I will pass on to the second round. 

Senator George. General Marshall, you went in as Secre- 
tary of Defense in September, but may I ask if there is in 
the office of the Secretary of Defense, your Department, any 
estimate of the number of troops that would be required of us 
in Korea after the decision or when the decision was made 
that we would go into Korea to repel the invasion of Southem 
Korea by the North Koreans? 

Secretary Marshall. Senator, there are successive messages 
in response to General MacArthur’s recommendations as to 
the number of divisions they would have to have, and that 
would be increased if the situation changes. 

Senator George. I meant at the time we decided to go in, 
General. 

Secretary Marshall. I don’t know about that, sir; I will 
have to look it up. 

Senator George. If there is an estimate there of the troops 
that would be required, and if it meets with the pleasure of 
the Chairman and the Committee, I would be glad for you 
to direct me where I can get it. 

Secretary Marshall. I will find out about that, sir. 

Senator George. In your Department. Yes, sir. 

Was there also an estimate furnished the President, at 
the time, of our ability to adequately support the troops 
that we were committing in Korea, both in man power and 
matériel of war? Could you say whether that estimate was 
made, and if so, I would be very glad if you could get that 
for us. 

Secretary Marshall. I will endeavor to get that, Senator, 
but I might say, Senator, those questions might be answered 
very directly by the Chiefs of Staff, who have all the data 
and are cognizant of what exists and what does not. 

Senator George. Yes. But, of course, I know that the est 
mate may have varied from time to time, but I am speakiif 
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now of the entry into Korea. ) 
Secretary Marshall. You are talking about the initial est 
mates. 
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Senator George. What did you say? 

Secretary Marshall. You are talking about the initial esti- 
mates. 

Senator George. The initial estimates, yes, sir; and not only 
of the number of troops then required, but an estimate of our 
ability and capacity to adequately support those troops by 
additional man power and implements of war. 

Secretary Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator George. General, you referred to the time that 
vou visited China. That was in 1945, was it not? 

" Secretary Marshall. I arrived in China a few days before 
Christmas, 1945; yes, sir. 

Senator George. You were there almost a year? 

Secretary Marshall. I was there until the following Janu- 
ary, a year later, January, 1947, with the exception of a pe- 
riod, I think, of five weeks, in March and April of 1946. 

Senator George. Now, General, did you not come back 
with a rather definite impression that in order to successfully 
organize or reorganize the Chinese Nationalist Government, 





it would be necessary to bring about a coalition of the Com- 
munists with the Nationalist group in power? 

Secretary Marshall. Would you state the first part of your 
question again please, Senator? 

Senator Russell. The reporter, I think, has it right there 
where he can read it back. 

(The reporter read back the last question. ) 

Secretary Marshall. First, Senator, I will have to turn to the 
word “coalition.” I went over, very hurriedly of course, and in 
studying the various policy directives, public statements from 
this Government and the conditions over there, I came to the 
conclusion very early that two things had to happen. 

One was that there should be a normal democratic form 
of government, that is with the minority as well as the major- 
ity actions and representations in whatever legislative group 
they had. 

The use of the word “coalition” as relating to Cabinet coali- 
tion was another matter because I gradually reached the feel- 
ing that it was practically impossible for the Nationalist Gov- 
emment Cabinet appointees to work in any degree of har- 
mony, as a matter of fact to work other than with great bitter- 
ness constantly of any other members of that Cabinet group 
that came from the Communist Party. 
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The temporizing proposal involved there by their own 
initiative—that is, the Kuomintang Government, the Com- 
munist group and this minority-party group—was sort of an 
over-all council wherein the dominant party, the only party 
really that had any representation in the legislative assembly, 
was to have 40 members and all the other groups combined 
were to have 40, but its action could be vetoed by the Gen- 
eralissimo, and that veto could only be overridden by a two- 
thirds vote, which meant that defections would have to be 
fom his own group before he could be countered in his 
action by veto. 

Now that was the only approach to a coalition, it seemed 
tome, that had any possibility of working. They would have a 
long way to go even legislatively because the bitternesses were 
so great, they were founded on so many years of contest, and 
also the resistance of those that were members of the Gov- 
ernment by a long period of years of exclusive authority had 
become great to the point it was seemingly almost impossible 
to cut their power. So when you speak of coalition, I would 
feel that you have to define between that and a two-party 
government and a three-party government, anyway members 
of the legislative assembly which represented other parties, 
which was not the case at the time I was there, because the 
tuling action in China at that time was the group, the top- 
level group, which included military leaders, civil authorities 
and others which actually made the laws themselves; and 
that was the equivalent, under their particular form, of a 
national committee here, the Generalissimo deriving his au- 
thority from being Chairman of that national committee. 
That overrode everything else. 
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The great problem was how you could reduce these ani- 
mosities, this complete distrust on both sides. 

There was, in between, various minor groups—notably the 
Democratic League, I believe they called it, which lined up 
with the Communists, and the Young China Party, a demo- 
cratic scientific group I think you could call it, which didn’t 
step to either side, and all of those minor groups represented 
a very small following, but the tops were intelligent men. 

Now the problem, to go back to your word, is a coalition, 
and the actual situation was one where the bitternesses were 
so extreme that any normal coaltion such as we conceive the 
word was an impractical proposition in my opinion. 

However, in their own political consultative conference, 
their P. C. C. as they called it, they themselves, shortly after 
my arrival when their meeting was finally held, had created 
an organization in which all had agreed, there had been the 
signatures and the approval of the Generalissimo, to a pro- 
cedure which involved a coalition Cabinet, and that was one 
of the most serious factors in trying to reach any basis of 
action. 

You were confronted with a force on one side of about’3 
million, a military power, and a force on the other side of 
something between a million and a million and a half, of 
which about 400,000 were pretty well-trained troops in the 
way of organization. 

Those were in the field against each other, and to set up 
a political agreement in the midst of that of course presented 
an extraordinarily difficult proposition. 

They had decided themselves, that is the Generalissimo, 
with an open statement in 1937 and finally up to a meeting, 
meetings which started back in 1944 which Mr. Hurley 
participated in, and finally Mao Tse-tung himself partici- 
pated in, that the matters should be settled by political 
negotiation to bring a cessation to the fighting. 

They finally had this meeting and this P. C. C. conference 
and came out with a form, with the structure of a Govern- 
ment, and immediately the fight broke out as to the good 
faith of the parties in setting up the number of delegates to 
the proposed constitutional convention which was to have 
met on May 5, 1946. 

I myself did not enter into the political phase of the mat- 
ter. My job was first to create an armistice so there would 
be no active fighting during the period of the meetings, the 
political meetings, and later at the resolution of this P. C. C. 
I was to act as an adviser in the integration and demobiliza- 
tion of the military forces, Communists’ and Government. 

From that time onward it was a development of inability 
to produce any agreements between the two forces, political 
groups, the Communists and the Government, which did not 
involve such extreme suspicions on both sides that a coalition 
Cabinet to my mind was just out of the question. But they 
had involved themselves in that in their political convention. 
What I had understood from the start was, particularly as to 
the desire of the United States Government, was a two-party 
system. 

Of course there might be other parties too, but their legis- 
lature would have included a minority group as well as a 
majority group. Theretofore it would have been purely a 
majority group without any other representation. 

Does that answer the question, Senator George? 

Senator George. My recollection, General, when you came 
back, was that you stated to the Committee that you had 
endeavored to bring about, perhaps coalition isn’t exactly the 
right term, but to bring about some integration of the Com- 
munists and the anti-Communist groups, and I had the very 
definite impression that you had recognized the very great 
difficulties involved but that you came back with the view that 
the only hope of China, long-run view of it, was to bring 
about an integration of the Communists with the Nationalist 
force. 

Secretary Marshall. Those were the instructions that I 
went to China with in the beginning. 
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Senator George. But on you those were more or less your 
directives, but I thought you came back with that view. 

Secretary Marshall. When I came back I was hard put to 
find a long-view conclusion in the matter because of the 
failing structure of the Kuomintang and the determination, 
organization and discipline of the Communist group and their 
undoubted advice and possible support that would occur 
later from the Soviet Government. 

Senator George. Let me ask you one or two questions more. 

As I understand your position, your view is that in Korea 
we have three choices. You spoke of the three choices, and 
the No. 1 choice was the recommendation as made to this 
Committee by General MacArthur. 

I would like to ask you this direct question: If you were 
assured that Soviet Russia would not come into the action 
in Korea, the war in Korea, would you be disposed to favor 
the recommendation made by General MacArthur in the hope 
that it might bring a speedy determination of the war in Korea? 

If you will just let me elaborate for just one or two sen- 
tences: 

The Red Chinese are already in; I feel there would be no 
dispute about that point. Whether they are in to the utmost 
of their capacity to wage war ultimately, they probably are 
in to the extent that they are presently able to wage war. 
They are already in, therefore. And if you were assured that 
the Soviet Russian forces would not be thrown into that war, 
would you be disposed to favor the recommendation of Gen- 
eral MacArthur that we follow planes into Manchuria and 
bomb the military setups that were there being formed for 
troops and for attack purposes on our troops in Korea? 

Secretary Marshall. Once the Chinese Communist troops 
had appeared in force in Manchuria, and if, from a hypothe- 
tical point of view, there was no danger whatever of a Soviet 
intervention, I would say that certainly the bombing you men- 
tion would start almost immediately. 

Senator George. I apprehended that you would say that. 

Secretary Marshall. I beg your pardon? 

Senator George. I say I apprehended that you, as a great 
soldier, would conclude that, because it seems to me it would 
have to be concluded. 

Now, then, General, that brings me to this question— 

Secretary Marshall. Senator, will you let me amplify a 
little here? 

Senator George. Yes. 

Secretary Marshall. When you say the Soviet would not 
intervene, I have to include in that the consideration of 
whether you are talking about a direct intervention, or, we 
will say, as to air power, furnishing these people all sorts of 
matériel and strength in other matters in connection with it. 
They can do so much sub rosa that can be very harmful. The 
question then is—Will it be so harmful as to make a less prof- 
itable procedure? But I would say, if you can say that we are 
certain and know beyond a doubt that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is not going to intervene, I think we would use our naval 
power, and we would use our air power very freely. The re- 
strictions would be, I would say, not to use those powers, if 
avoidable, in a way that claimed a great many innocent vic- 
tims and left a bitterness that we would be 50 years in over- 
coming. But I certainly would feel that once the Communist 
Chinese forces are in Korea in large measure, you would go 
after the communications, would go after their air installa- 
tions, and we would do what we could along the coast of 
China to weaken their hand. 

Senator George. General, there is absolutely no finality in 
dealing with any international problems, as I think you will 
agree. I know you will recall when even your recommenda- 
tions for European aid were advanced, that there were some 
people who were so timorous they felt like that might in- 
volve us in war with Russia. 

I never felt so, but there were others who did and who 
were better informed about conditions than I was. 
Secretary Marshall. This was the possibility and yet against 
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that there was the very decided probability, in my opinion 


that Western Europe was going Communistic. 

Senator George. I agree that there was a responsibility— 

Secretary Marshall. We either had to allow them to go 
Communistic or do something. 

Senator George. That was a possibility in the minds of 
great many well-informed people. A lot of people in this 
country were skeptical about our direct assistance to Greece 
and Turkey. 

We talk a lot about calculated risks. We took them. We 
regarded that as unavoidable. I think the decision was wise, 
And on down through to the very present effort to build up 
the North Atlantic Treaty group. 

I am quite sure you will agree that we talked again with 
Greece about calculated risks. There was nothing absolutely 
sure about what the Russians or Communist reaction would 
be to our efforts in that regard. 

So it seems to me that when you are dealing with this 
matter in Korea, you have to consider, of course, whether 
there is a risk of spreading the war, but it doesn’t seem to me 
that we are required to be certain that to bomb the military 
setups as they are being organized across the boundary from 
our own troops, that we have to know absolutely that Soviet 
Russia will not come in. 

Secretary Marshall. You will never know absolutely, of 
course, Senator. 

Senator George. You can’t know. 

Secretary Marshall. But I would like to expand a little bit 
on your development there of the idea that some things are 
unavoidable, I would say. If we don’t do them, we lose 
definitely, and we know that. That would be the European 
Recovery Program. 

Now to step up to another issue, we had to meet, there 
was the question of Greece. It was quite apparent to us that 
unless we did something, Greece would go wholly Commu- 
nistic and that meant probably Italy would and Turkey was 
then in a serious predicament. 

In a sense we had no choice, but to let the thing go or 
try to save it. 

Take the Berlin blockade. There were many that advo- 
cated that we breach the Russian setup and go through their 
territory with an armed convoy. 

We didn’t do that. We took the “air lift,” which was ex- 
pensive, complicated, and extreme, but we managed to get 
through without the break. 

There was another way to do the thing and we did it that 
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way; whereas, we might have put our trains on the road and 
shot back the Soviet obstruction and undoubtedly would have 
promoted a general conflict. 

Now, when we come to Korea, you have a question of con- 
ducting the operation under the possibilities and we feel t 
a certain extent the probabilities. [Deleted] But up to the 
present time what we think has happened to the troops from 
their air, their air bases and in Manchuria, has not had a 
significant effect. 

We might easily be forced into action and are prepared to 
take that action, but it is avoidable up to the present time. 
It may not be avoidable beginning tomorrow, but it is avoid: 
able at the present time, and we have to relate that to tle 
opinion of many other countries, many other peoples that 
are involved in this same struggle. 

Some things are avoidable and the others are almost a 
abject surrender. 

Senator George. General, I want to ask you this: When 
the Red Chinese came in in force in late October, early Ne 
vember, I do not recall the exact time, was not that a very defi 
nite danger, actual disaster almost, to our troops? 

Secretary Marshall. It threatened to be. 
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Senator George. It threatened to be so. 
Secretary Marshall. Threatened to be disastrous in its * 
sults. 
Senator George. Now then, if the Red Chinese should # 
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an air force themselves and come with air, would we be any 


4 more justified in going over the boundary line and destroying 





their lines of communication, breaking up their military forma- 
tions, than we would have been to have taken that same 
action after they came over in November in large forces? 

Secretary Marshall. Senator George— 

Senator George. I am assuming that the Red Chinese do 
it, not the Soviets; I am not speaking of someone else. 

Secretary Marshall. I know [Deleted] 

Up to the present time, the reaction, so far as our 
troops are concerned on the ground, has been that they 
have not suffered in a direct way and have not suffered 
griously in an indirect way, from the fact that these air 
bases exist in Manchuria, and that we have not bombed 
them out of commission. 

There was a brief period there when this Communist 
movement into Korea was under way when their air activity 
threatened to be serious. Its most serious effect was not the 
destruction it did at that time, but it was having its decided 
efect on the morale of our aviators who could not strike 
back because of the immediate retirement of these fast 
planes behind the Yalu River. 

But no material harm was being done to our armies on the 
gound, none to our ships whatsoever, and to our stores 
and our communications; so we did not have a demanding 
action there where we had no choice in the matter. We may 
have no choice, as I say, tomorrow, [delete] 

However, there has been a choice up to that moment—up 
to this moment—as to whether or not we engage in these 
other measures, and that choice has been very materially 
influenced by the large majority of our allies in the United 
Nations, and that is a very important factor. 

Senator George. I do not question the importance of it. I 
am not so sure that it should be absolutely controlling on us 
when the lives of our own troops are at stake. 

[Delete] 

Senator George. Yes, sir, I understand. 

Now, I am getting to this, General, in the face of your 
very strong admonition that we should not do anything, and 
very properly, very proper admonition, to destroy the morale 
of our troops, that no one should do it. 

I am not speaking only of General MacArthur, and I am 
not reciting it for the purpose of affecting the morale of our 
toops, I assure you; but nevertheless, we went into Korea, 
did we not, about the 27th of June, 1950? 

Secretary Marshall. I think about that date. 

Senator George. About that date. 








Secretary Marshall. The invasion was the 25th. 

Senator George. And up to now our casualties are what, 
General? 

Secretary Marshall. I think 10,000 killed. 

Senator George. Are there not more than that, General? 

Secretary Marshall. I beg pardon? 

Senator George. More than that, is it not? 

Secretary Marshall. No, I think it is 10,000 killed at the 
present time, and missing and wounded 50,000. 

Senator George. Missing and wounded 50,000? 

Secretary Marshall. I think that is right. 

Senator George. Well, I am speaking of combat casualties. 

Secretary Marshall. That is what I am talking about, com- 
bat casualties. 

Senator George. And it includes prisoners of war and miss- 
ing in action, and the wounded as well as the dead, and I am 
assuming that General MacArthur’s statement to us must have 
been in the neighborhood of being correct, when he said when 
he left Korea that our casualties had reached 65,000. I do 
not mean reported casualties, 1 mean casualties. 

Secretary Marshall. Well, that would be a difference in 
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what I have said of 5,000. 

Senator George. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Marshall. And I will have the figures as they are 
correctly up to date tomorrow morning. 
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Senator George. Whatever it is, it is considerable. 

Now, those casualties have been accumulated since June or 
the first of July, practically, of 1950. 

Now, going on another 10 months, or any X months, 
certainly means that a continued build-up of casualties 
would result, in the American forces or the United Nations 
forces, would it not? 

Secretary Marshall. Yes, sir; but— 

Senator George. That is unavoidable, of course. 

Secretary Marshall. May I finish the answer? 

Senator George. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Marshall. But if matters go on, as they have in 
the past two or three months, the percentage would not apply, 
because they are going on at a greatly reduced rate. 

What occurred in July and August mounted up the casual- 
ties very high on account of missing, who are counted as 
casualties, and they were cut off here and there in very large 
numbers, and the casualties during the fall were heavy for 
us to endure. 

The casualties, fortunately, beginning in about the first of 
February, have been greatly reduced, and we have reasonable 
hope that they will continue at that greatly reduced rate. 
So, if you say since, from July to the present date, they have 
been 60,000 or 65,000, I do not think you would be justified 
in taking the same proportion. 

Senator George. Well, that may be true, and I certainly 
hope it is. 

Secretary Marshall. Well, that has a great bearing on what 
we endure, what we can undertake and what we can main- 
tain. 

Senator George. And at the samé time they might be in 
greater proportion. 

Secretary Marshall. That is always possible. 

Senator George. That is always one of the military possi- 
bilities. When we speak about assuming risks that is involved. 

Secretary Marshall. That is involved, but also the type of 
campaign is involved very decidedly. 

Senator George. Type of campaign, yes, sir. 

Secretary Marshall. And we are trying to conduct it on the 
basis of not paying. 

Senator George. What I am trying to get at, General, is 
this: Without regard to the use of any of the Generalissimo’s 
troops down on Formosa, and wholly aside from the question 
of whether they are going to—the wraps are going to be taken 
off there and leave them free to infiltrate as they may on the 
mainland of China, as a matter of sound military strategy, of 
common sense, as a nonmilitary man, such as I am, must 
exercise, if the commander in the field knows his troops are 
being cut down through a period, and if he believes that 
through the use of his air power he can prevent these build- 
ups across a boundary line, whether a river or imaginary line, 
and interrupt their supplies, do you see that there is anything 
other that he can do except that of recommending that course 
of action, and insist upon it to his superior officers, if he be- 
lieves that thereby he can shorten the war, terminate it or 
shorten it, certainly? 

Secretary Marshall. Well, that is a perfectly proper recom- 
mendation from any military commander. 

Senator George. Yes. 

Now then, as to whether or not Soviet Russia would come 
in, do you not think it likely that if Soviet Russia is going to 
directly intervene or indirectly intervene by furnishing planes 
and more implements of war, that she had already made that 
decision in any event? 

Secretary Marshall. That has been the view of some of our 
officials. It is a question almost of guesswork. 

And also there is this factor to be considered: A certain 
incident develops issues that go beyond the control of the 
Government, itself—becomes committed. An example of that 
is that the Soviets and the Japanese fought actions in Man- 
churia that involved, I think, three or four divisions. That 
was not even considered a war and was practically—I don’t 
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suppose it was reported to the people of either country, cer- 
tainly not to the Soviet people at all. 

Now, with us it is a little different. Even if it is a squad 
involved, the whole country takes issue with that matter, and 
the demand to do something becomes almost imperative. So 
that is some of the tear we have had in connection with this 
thing, this situation. And when it comes to just how the Soviets 
will act, that’s guesswork. 

Senator George. Of course, | agree it is entirely speculative, 
General. But what I am trying to ask .of you is this: That if 
the probabilities, and strong probabilities, are that whatever 
decision Soviet Russia finally follows has already been made 
in Korea, is there not sound reason in saying that our air force 
should be used to prevent military build-ups aimed at our own 
troops across the northern boundary line of Korea. 

Secretary Marshall. Senator, that is generally a hypothetical 
question, and there are— 

Senator George. It is pretty real. 

Secretary Marshall. I beg pardon? 

Senator George. It is pretty real in Korea, if there are only 
65,000 dead, wounded and missing. 

Secretary Marshall. I will say in regard to that, the casual- 
ties, the casualty list is just as tragic to those responsible 
for the operations— 

Senator George. That is correct. 

Secretary Marshall. —as they are to anybody else, and 
when we have to see them every day and check them every 
day, that is the first question we ask. It is a very agonizing 
business. 

But you are surrounding your question with factors that 
make it too hypothetical to get a concrete answer. I have 
said before, and I repeat again, [deleted] that we do not feel 
up to the present time that the action against the supply bases 
materially affects the campaign to a degree that makes it 
advisable to accept the hazards of what occurs next. 

Now, as to basing our action on what we think is the 
Soviet procedure in the direction of their affairs, I don't 
think we can very well do that because it is speculative. 

Senator George. I agree with you, General, but— 

Secretary Marshall. It is what has been our critical com- 
plication from the very start. 

Senator George. | agree with, and don’t you also agree 
that nations have fallen in many wars in an unrealistic effort 
to walk around them? 

Secretary Marshall. I imagine. I don’t think offhand of 
the various occasions, but certainly they have occurred. But 
you could have had a lack of realistic appreciation of what 
was happening in connection with our Berlin blockade be- 
fore we got it established. Others thought we should go right 
in and smash our way through. We were not being realistic. 
That word was used in the criticism of what we were aiming 


to do. I thing we were realistic, and I think we avoided q 
tragic consequence. 

Senator George. I have no word of criticism to offer on 
that point. ' 

Secretary Marshall. I am talking about the realistic ap- 
proach, Senator. : 

Senator George. Yes. 

Secretary Marshall. And you have referred to my being a 
soldier, which I was. But every reaction of a soldier is to hit 
back, counter immediately and destroy the enemy, all the 
enemy’s possibilities for build-up of his strength and execy. 
tion of his plans. But here is a case where we have a great 
many other factors we have to consider, and | think they 
are very important considerations. { 

Senator George. I grant you that, General. I am not over. 
looking or leaving out of mind the other factors—our allies. 
their viewpoints, and all of that. But I am speaking of the 
Korean thing directly and almost only at this moment. 

I think you would agree, would’ you not, that it is pretty 
hard to win the purely defensive war in a narrow area like the 
Korean peninsula, particularly if your enemy may immunize 
himself from your shot by merely going across the river and 
there rebuilding his forces? 

Secretary Marshall. I would answer that reference to past 
history, by saying it is very difficult to win on a defensive 
basis. It is very reckless when you are under strength to 
plunge in on an aggressive offensive procedure. There have 
been some notable defensive campaigns in history which have 
ended in an offensive and decisive action. 

I will say notably one was the peninsula campaign under 
Wellington. He endured for quite a period of time. His cam- 
paign was measured in years, largely, almost entirely for long 
periods on the defensive. Of course, Torres Vedras lines are 
famous in history. In the end he really played a leading part 
in the complete upset of the Napoleonic regime. He had to 
start on a defensive basis, he had no other choice. We have 
had to start on a defensive basis because we have really no 
other choice. 

However, we are discussing one phase where we have 
a choice, which is the use of our air power and our naval 
power. And I think in regard to them I am just repeating 
myself time and again on the same issue. 

Senator George. Yes, I understand. I don’t care to occasion 
that, General. 

I have no further questions, and I thank you very much. 

Senator Russell. In view of the time, I assume we had 
best recess here now, and if there is no objection we will 
stand in recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon at 1:10 o’clock p.m., the Committee ad- 
journed, to reconvene at 10:00 o'clock a.m., Wednesday, 
May 9, 1951.) 
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= the troubled times, there is 
one spot on the horizon that has never 
looked brighter. But to see it you have 
to “Look South”!... 


Look South...and see 142 new industrial 
plants located along the lines of the 
Southern Railway System last year alone. 
Look South...and see 107 additions made 
last year to existing plants served by the 





Brightest spot on the Horizon! 


Southern Railway...and 53 new, large 
distribution warehouses. 


Look South...and see a modern industrial 
“wonderland”...alive with ceaseless 
activity today... and radiant with the 
promise of still brighter horizons ahead! 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 
CnnweeT EF. Peornewns 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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1951—EUROPE’S LAST CHANCE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HIS YEAR—1951—is the year of decision. 

This is the year in which historians some day may 
say the statesmen of Europe made a fateful decision 
enabling Russia to win complete control of Europe for 
decades to come. 

For this is the year when it may turn out that, at the 
behest of European governments, the United States 
agreed, in effect, to forfeit Asia and thus gave Stalin 
the big opportunity he has craftily sought now for five 
years—the opportunity to concentrate on winning the 
continent of Europe without engaging in combat a 
single regiment of his own. 

The biggest bluff in history is working for Stalin in 
Asia. The same bluff could work for him in Europe. 

It will however, be asked: “Aren’t we and the other 
free nations going to be stronger in 1952 or 1953—so 
strong that Russia will not dare attack us?” 

The answer may be unpalatable but, to think straight 
nowadays, we must reason what is best for the enemy 
to do from his viewpoint—not ours. Why should 
Stalin want to fight a war that he doesn’t have to fight? 
Why should he fight if he can bluff his way to control 
of Europe? 

How? 

Stalin by 1953 will control Japan, Formosa, the Phil- 
ippines, all of China and Southeast Asia. He will have 
infiltrated sufficiently in India to have access to the 
ports on the Indian Ocean. He will control the oil sup- 
ply of the Near East. He will-control] the rubber of In- 
donesia. 

But, it will be argued, he will not at that time have a 
big navy. 

No, and that’s why political infiltration will be the 
easier course for him in the island countries. What gov- 
ernment in Asia will dare to stand up against Moscow 
and Peiping if we scuttle Asia? And, besides, Stalin 
will tie down the bulk of our Navy in an endless patrol 
of the Pacific. Already the Moscow propaganda is 
claiming in radio broadcasts that Alaska was originally 
Russian and should be returned. Stalin need not invade 
Alaska, but he can cause us to deploy much of our 
military force in that area as a defensive measure. 


Then, it is pertinent to ask, what of the Atlan- 
tic and Europe—won’t we have large airplanes and 
atom bombs to deter Russia? 

Yes, if we believe that Russia will not be able to 
“neutralize” Europe. “Neutralism” is already a burning 
topic in the European press. Actually Russia does not 
have many atom bombs today. But three years from 


now she will have enough to announce that if a Single 
bomb is thrown at any Russian city, the Red fliers wil] — 
in one day destroy by atom bombs London, Paris, Rome 
and Berlin. 

Then the statesmen of Europe will begin talking ag 
President Truman did in his amazing speech of last 
week. They, too, will say that Europe must not enter a 
war in which its own cities might be destroyed. Russia 
will concede, with a chuckle of irony, that she doesn’t 
want war—but she will have the whip hand. Europe 
will appease Moscow because, just as Mr. Truman ig 
afraid of war, so the European countries will be afraid 
of Russia’s threat. 

The bluff is working today. It could work in 1953 be- 
cause Russia will be just strong enough to prevent Eu- 
rope from fighting at all. 

Moscow, of course, by 1953 will have no worries in 
Asia—no worry of a second front. The Truman strate- 
gists who summarily fired General MacArthur will have 
arranged this neatly for the Soviets. 


There is still time to save Europe by calling the 
Communist bluff in Asia and following it up with a de- 
mand that Russia cease making atom bombs and sub- 
mit to international control—or take the consequences 
now. We are “going it alone” already in Asia because 
the other nations have failed to support us militarily 
with adequate forces. We can still save both Europe 
and Asia, eventhough the Europeans-:are not alert 
enough to see it for themselves. . 

This is Europe’s last chance to save herself. It is our 
last chance, too, to save America from a terrible isola7 
tion. For when the Communists control all of Asia and 
all of Europe, we shall be left alone, faced by a rival in- 
dustrial power which could build powerful navies and 
fleets of airplanes to supplement large armies—all de- 
rived from the cheap labor of nearly 1,250,000,000 per- 
sons already under Communist control. 

When will we wake up and persuade European states 7 
men that, by their restrictions imposed on us in the Fat ‘ 
East, they are really forfeiting Asia and paving the way | 
for the conquest of Europe and imperiling the security 
of the United States? 

The issue has now passed beyond the mere questioa | 
of how or why MacArthur was dismissed. The issue i 7 
broader—how to save America as well as Europe by | 
refusing to forfeit Asia to Communism. 4 

We cannot be governed by our fears. We must be - : 
erned by our convictions. This is the realism of fate 
1951. 
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To help you, Seiberling offers 
Exclusive #0’ Service 


Wherever you see this sign, you will find 
an Independent Seiberling Tire Expert. 
His exclusive T*C (Tire Care) Service 
will get the best possible mileage from your present 
tires... regardless of make. Your Seiberling Dealer 
will gladly tell you about this new T*C Service. 


1. TREAD WEAR INSPECTION. Removing foreign 
objects and repairing cuts while they are 
small will prevent inconvenient, expensive 
tire trouble later! 

2. ACCURATE INFLATION SERVICE... with tested 


rauges. Faulty gauges can result in danger- 
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ous tire failures. Fibs ry 
3. WHEEL ALIGNMENT TEST— by an expert. Avoid fa FACTORY 


rapid, uneven. .. and costly!... tread wear. 


4. TIRE-BALANCE CHECK, Properly balanced tires 
mean easier steering, more riding comfort... 
and many extra miles! 

5. TIRE ROTATION EVERY 5000 MILES prevents 
uneven wear, adds thousands of miles to the 
life of your tires. 

6. EXPERT RETREADING GUIDANCE. Before 
retreading a tire, make sure the tire-body 
is RiGuT...and the time to retread is Ricur. 

Drive Wherever You Must ... but do it 

more carefully than ever before. Every gallon of 

gasoline, every quart of oil, every pound of rubber 
which you can save will help the Defense Effort. 
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From the moment you step aboard 
~*f2 your cool air-conditioned train 

4 \ you're on vacation! You leave all 

tp #@ = cares behind. Whatever your travel 

requirements— individual or family 

—you have a wide choice of ac- 


commodations...six types of 


rooms in newest all-private-room 

sleeping cars... restful berths in 

section-type cars . . . deep-cush- 

> ioned reclining seats in latest over- 

yj \ night coaches. All the advantages 
ofc and conveniences of train travel 
* ate are yours. Through your window, 





A CHOICE OF DELICIOUS MEALS expertly pre- 
pared and served in attractively furnished din- 
ing cars adds to your vacation travel pleasure. 


\® PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ®& 


Go by Train... Safety—with Speed and Comfort 





LATEST OVERNIGHT RECLINING SEAT COACHES—so roomy... with only 44 seats to a car! Extra spacious 


Your Vacation is Vacation when you Ge By Thaw! 
Y y 


watch a continually changing 
panorama unfold. Pick your own 
route—go one way... return an- 
other. Stop off at interesting points. 
Liberal baggage checking allow- 
ances... center-of-city terminals 
... frequent, dependable schedules 

.and low round-trip fares all 
combine to make your trip and 
your vacation more satisfying. 
For extra pleasure .. . take it easy 
this vacation . . . TAKE THE 
TRAIN! Enjoy smooth electric 
power all the way! 
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NEW DRAWING ROOMS—for 3. Sofa and two 
easy chairs are replaced at night by three 
sleep-inviting beds. Enclosed toilet facilities. 
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